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A WOMAN OF THE WORLD 


CHAPTEB I 

Although it was a June morning and nearly eight o’clock, 

$ the air was chill, and a heavy dew, white as rime, still lay 
upon the field and lawn, covering the earth with a silvery 
freshness. Overhead there was whiteness too, for a veil of 
mist shrouded the sky, and thin threads of cloudy vapour 
hung on branches of trees and moist edges of ponds and 
hedgerows; or, breaking loose from their hoary moorings, 
floated upwards, evaporating and melting before they reached 
the downy whiteness of the mists above. In the east was a 
golden region, dazzling in the centre and fading to whiteness 
through yellows and iridescent greys; and here and there 
ragged, quickly-closed rents in the floating vapour showed 
that beyond this misty glory was a sky of brilliant burning 
summer blue. 

The dewy air was scented with the heavy odour of the 
May-flowers that whitened the hedgerows, but the grass and 
young leaves emitted a fresher fragrance, and in the garden 
the aromatic smell of the good brown earth mingled with the 

K * ime of the lilacs and the cloying sweetness of the syringa 
. The mother birds and the fledgelings that twittered 
and chirped in every tree and bush enjoyed the fresh beauty 
of the morning, and so, no doubt, did the fathers—fat brown 
thrushes and yellow-billed blackbirds—vigorously tugging at 
the unlucky worms that had raised their doomed heads 
through the velvet lawn. From the far side of the roask— 
like a voice in the unseen heaven—sounded tke "su¬ 

ture of the skylark's unpremeditated art, and nearer 
was the pleasant discord of the rooks and 
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from under the rosy veil of apple blossoms in the orchard 
came the broken reiteration of the cuckoo’s summer note. 

The garden of Roxborough Priory was large and old and 
beautiful; a great smooth lawn, soft and firm, yielding and 
elastic, broken here and there by a fine tree or a clump of 
flowering shrubs, lay before the house and spread east and 
southward to the fringe of trees and evergreens that screened 
the gate and boundary wall. To the west of the house was 
another lawn as green and smooth, quaintly embellished by 
a fine avenue of walnut trees, that through all the memory 
and tradition of the place had stood in the turf aimlessly 
beautiful, leading nowhere; and there, too, lying open to the 
western sun, was the flower garden, separated from the park¬ 
like fields (now yellow with buttercups) by a sunk fence. To 
the east of the house the garden was much broken up : there 
was the drive—a broad shady tunnel under elm and pine— 
the shrubbery, the kitchen garden wall, and a footpath with 
a wicket-gate commanding the field-way to church. 

It was a week-day morning, but a young girl was saunter¬ 
ing slowly across the trodden path towards the house ; every 
little while she turned and looked eastward, at the golden 
radiance of the mist, and at the squat and sturdy outline of 
the Norman church nestling peacefully among the trees. 
She was not more than seventeen, and had not arrived at 
her full beauty, but her slight virginal figure had almost a 
classic dignity and grace, and every movement was instinct 
with graciousness and charm. Her face, half hidden by her 
austerely simple shady hat, was of the type her form sug¬ 
gested, oval in shape, fine and subtle in modelling, and with 
a complexion of warm and delicate fair pallor; her deep blue 
eyes were lustrous and unfathomable, and their pure gaze, 
like her smile, was haunting, recalling the fascination of 
Leonardo’s smiling women. There hung about her an atmo¬ 
sphere of rarity and elevation, and the dreamy face that she 
turned upon the sky had the unawakened suggestiveness of 
the misty morning. When she had passed the wicket and 
entered the garden, she turned abstractedly to close the gate; 
then, drawing her long grey cloak closely about her, she 
leaned upon the rimy bar of the wicket, and for a long while 
stood looking at the glistening frosted fields and the pale, 
j>early, iridescent mist around the sun. The sweetness of the 
morning, the freshness of the air, and the crisp, stiff vigour 
of the dewy leaves and flowers, more than ah, Nhe 
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mysterious beauty of mist that held nature bushed and ex¬ 
pectant, filled the young girl with vague but rapturous 
emotion ; her soul soared with the lark, and his thrilling song 
seemed the expression of her own undefined and wistful hap¬ 
piness. Her eyes filled with tears, for her appreciation of the 
ethereal beauty of the unsunned, unshadowed whiteness of 
the hazy world was like pain; and the knowledge that it was 
transitory, although its whole charm and half its beauty, lay 
on her heart like a foretaste of regret. This was her uncon¬ 
scious mood; her thoughts were those of a devout and simple 
girl who, on a summer morning, is coming home from 
church. 

Her soul still soared with the lark, and she still leaned 
motionless upon the gate, when a handsome young man, 
dressed in a shabby shooting suit, came out of the house and 
stepped into the garden with the quick, alert movement of 
youth and health and happy expectation, and the easy swag¬ 
gering gait of the Bohemian. He was three- or four-and- 
twenty years of age, nearly six feet high, loosely but grace¬ 
fully made, with broad shoulders and a well-set head. His 
face, though too thin for his years and pale as ivory, had the 
elasticity of health, and his large, clean-cut features were 
mobile and expressive. The well-opened light blue eyes were 
clear and frank, and the thin mouth smiled frequently in 
an agreeable, gleaming, and good-natured, if rather shifty, 
manner. Just now he was evidently looking for someone; 
his bright, quick eyes glanced this way and that, till, seeing 
the girlish figure at the gate, he smiled brilliantly and stood 
for a moment, the smile flickering upon his lips, and his eyes 
resting upon it with the tender expression of a lover. He 
wore no hat, for his head was sufficiently protected by a 
covering of densely-thiek, glossy, wavy, chestnut hair, that 
sprang with a vigorous stiff wave from each side the central 
parting, and framed his broad, low forehead with a series of 
crisp, handsome brown waves that could have belonged to no 
one but an artist. Indeed, his whole. personality proclaimed 
the artist—moreover, a bunch of brushes were thrust into his 
jacket pocket, and he had a wooden paint-box tucked under 
one arm. 

But he did not commence painting; he hesitated Cot ^ 
moment, and then he walked quickly twroa&a 

the young girl, swaying in his endeavour to aetli\a task 
noiselessly, and with a gay laughing light Va Vva *1**^°® 
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betrayed the mischievous intent to startle her. But as he 
approached, her attitude suggested a frame of mind too sacred 
to be startled; he renounced his fun and stood behind her 
quiet and motionless. 

Before long a change came in the air; a kindling warmth, 
as when the Creator breathed into Adam’s nostrils; a long 
rent in the mist opened and did not close ; in a moment the 
bright rays of the sun consumed the vapour that hung about 
it, and suddenly the tremulous, unshadowed world of pearly 
whites and greys changed to brightest of green, clearest of 
sunshine and shadow, and every dewdrop became a flashing 
diamond. The girl, with a catch in her breath, like a sob, 
turned her face from the unveiled brilliance of sky and sun and 
became conscious that she was not alone. 

1 Oh, Donald—Mr. Jamieson—how you startled me! ’ Her 
voice, like her whole person, was sweet and pure and fresh 
and, like her smile and eyes, had a haunting quality, a charm, 
a vibrating tone that suggested something (though there was 
nothing to suggest, for her life was an unwritten page), and 
that was fascination. 

‘ I startled you? I’m so sorry.’ Eyes and voice expressed 
profound penitence, though he still smiled in homage to her 
loveliness and with pleasure at the encounter. ‘ Yes, I have 
startled you; you are quite pink! you who never have any 
colour. How ought such a lumbering lout to be punished ? * 
While speaking he continued to look at her with an intensity 
of tenderness, and his voice took on so tragic a tone of self- 
condemnation that the sweet seriousness of her face changed 
to merriest of girlish laughter. 

‘ And I believe that you came on purpose to frighten me,* 
she said, looking at him with soft eyes as happy as his own. 

Jamieson confessed that that had been his intention until 
he bethought him that she was on her way from church, and 
then—he left the sentence uncompleted, and the young people 
began to walk very slowly towards the house—a large square 
Georgian building, that had been red, but was now half-hidden 
by ivy, woodbine, rose, clematis and wistaria. 

They sauntered very slowly, because their walk was short 
and neither was in any hurry to bring it to an end, although 
for a little neither of them spoke; but speechlessness was 
foreign to the young man’s nature, and in a tone affectionate, 
reflective, and adoring, he said: 

'And you have been to church, again ihia morning ? ’— 
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then, after a little pause, he added with greater warmth and a 
more intimate inflection,, * I hope, Eugenia, that you remem* 
bered me ? 1 

* Yes,' said the girl, standing still among the lilacs and 
raising her lovely face to look at him. ‘ Yes, Donald* (each 
hesitated a little before uttering the name of the other), ‘ I 
remembered—I prayed for you, but your own prayers would 
do you much more good than mine.* The effort this speech 
cost her (it was uttered in a tender, pleading tone) betrayed 
itself in the nervous trembling of her thin young hands, in the 
catch in her breath, and the expression of her luminous dark 
eyes. ‘ You see, Donald, you say you can’t pray because you 
have no faith, but if you had none you wouldn’t want my 
prayers. That shows you have a little. Ah, yes, indeed it 
does, and you should use that little to ask God to give you 
more.’ Her voice broke, the soft flush deepened in her cheek, 
and with her eyes lowered so that he could see only the fine 
curve of her eyelid, she added in a tone lower than a whisper: 

* We don’t like to think it, but the growth or death of our faith 
depends a great deal upon ourselves; it does, indeed, Donald.’ 
The delicious sweetness of her haunting voice, its earnest 
pleading tone, and the breaks and quavers of it gave eloquence 
to her exhortation. 

Jamieson smiled down on her with even unusual tender¬ 
ness and brilliance. He was always fond of his own name, 
but when Eugenia pronounced it, * Donald * became the most 
thrilling sound in the whole world, and when she said it thus, 
under her breath in that loving tone, it was as though a holy 
spirit had breathed his name. He told her this, and then, 
with a good deal of emphasis and waving of the arms and 
gesticulation, he explained to her, not for the first time, the 
precise measure of his faith; how that a morning such as this 
filled him with the most religious sentiments ; how he felt that 
only a Divine imagination could have conceived the idea of 
flowers, and birds, and butterflies, and children, and good 
women ; but how, on the other hand, a walk through a slum 
by night turned him into an atheist. 

The God who had created Eugenia and brought her 
up in this Eden he worshipped and believed in; but the God 
who permitted other young girls to sell flowers and matches 
at the comers of the streets he could. Ticlftist xast 

comprehend. 

‘Bare you forgotten Lazarus and ‘fcc®s&&.V 
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asked gently. ‘ Don’t you remember that this lovely world is 
neither made for our happiness nor our home ? If ever we 
get to Heaven, I’ve no doubt we shall see those flower girls 
sitting in the highest places. Just because they are poor and 
shabby, are we to imagine them less dear to God than we are 
ourselves? ’ 

Again Jamieson smiled, and he looked at her with the ex¬ 
pression of wistful respect with which we receive the inno¬ 
cence of a child. It was quite clear to him that she was as 
yet incapable of seeing the gulf that divided her from himself, 
and himself from the degraded outcast of the street; that as 
vet she was ignorant that thousands of human beings are 
bom into conditions when they can but sin. 

‘ I dare say you are right,’ he said without any particular 
meaning, but from a wish to agree with a sentiment so inno¬ 
cent and charming, and they walked in silence the few paces 
that lay between them and the house. 

The house was of a very usual old-fashioned pattern. At 
the back it had been added to at various times, and rambled 
vaguely off into sheds, schoolrooms, gymnasium, and ended 
indefinitely somewhere between the swimming bath and the 
cricket pitch : but the front remained that of a dignified and 
comfortable country residence, with five square windows along 
each of the upper storeys, and on the ground floor, two on 
either side of a bulging, round white porch that was always 
full of flowers. Within was a large, square, rather gloomy hall, 
a dining-room to the east side and a drawing-room to the 
west. 

In the hall the young people separated; Jamieson, with a 
laughing remark about his flock, passed through the hall to 
the back premises, and Miss Canning, after hanging her hat 
and cloak upon one of the numerous pegs that furnished the 
wall, went into the dining-room, where the breakfast cloth 
was spread. It was laid for fifteen persons, and the simplicity 
of the table appointments suggested that this old-fashioned 
mansion was in fact a boys’ preparatory school. But there 
were everywhere evidences of a greater degree of taste and 
refinement than is commonly seen in school dining-rooms; 
the furniture, if not by Chippendale or Sheraton, was good, 
and of that period; a Brittany dresser, furnished with blue 
china plates, stood in one corner, and the dove-coloured walls 
were decorated with oil-paintings in handsome, worn, tar- 
zu'shed, old frames—landscapes that passed fox Cusp’s and 
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Hobbema's, a white horse, of course, by Wouvermans, family 
portraits of bygone Cannings, a bishop, a sporting parson, a 
gentleman in a red coat, and a hard faced belle by Gains¬ 
borough. 

At the far end of the dining-room was a door hading to 
the back premises, and, as this now stood open, Eugenia 
could hear the bounding step of her fiiend as he ran down 
the passage to. the schoolroom, and a moment later the hub¬ 
bub of boyish voices, instead of sinking to the silence that 
commonly succeeds the entrance of a master, was raised to a 
welcoming shout. Miss Canning paused in her coffee-making 
to listen with a pleased smile to this tribute to the popularity 
of the young man. But, indeed, Jamieson was not properly 
speaking a master; he was merely filling for a time the place 
of his father—the teacher of music, drawing, mathematics, 
and languages—who was laid up at home in Camden Town 
with a bronchial attack. 

Life had been a conspicuous failure to the elder Jamieson, 
who at one-and-twenty had been a handsome young artist, 
full of hope and the possessor of five thousand pounds. He 
had considered artistic education the best investment for the 
little patrimony his father had amassed so carefully, and 
spent ten pounds in less time than the thrifty barrister had 
taken to save a shilling. He had travelled much in Algeria 
and the East; had lived for years in Borne and Paris, always 
in full confidence that an ample harvest would reward his 
pleasant seed time. Then, when his own capital was gone, 
he had chanced to meet a girl who also had a little fortune, 
and, as his handsome face inspired her with unswerving faith 
in his transcendent genius, they had married, and she had 
been quite content that they should live on her money while 
he painted himself into fame. He had painted a multitude of 
pictures, beginning with a large canvas of the Destruction of 
Jerusalem , and ending with a still life— Carrots, turnips, and 
a bunch of parsley, these humble models having been selected 
because they cost little and could be eaten after they had done 
their work in the studio. By this time the last farthing of 
Mrs. Jamieson’s fortune had been spent; there were five 
children in the nursery and two in the churchyard, but fame 
was no nearer than it had been twenty years before. They 
were then living in Camden Town, and Jamieson was 
music, drawing, and German lessons; anA, alter 
rejection by the Bristol Art Gallery oi 
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Jamieson furnished the studio as a bedroom, and took two 
maiden ladies in ‘ to board.’ 

Since then they had scrambled along, as the genteel poor 
do, with hidden sufferings. The children had been educated 
to the age of seventeen or so at day schools. Donald, the 
eldest, inherited the genius of his father; drawing and music 
(of a kind) came to him by nature. When he left school he 
entered the Art Schools of the Royal Academy. To earn his 
own violin lessons a place was found for him in the orchestra 
of one of the small theatres ; but the money humbly earned 
for education was spent on bread and shoe-leather, for the 
maiden ladies moved into the country, and Want showed his 
pinched face at the Jamiesons’ door. Thus the unhappy 
family was in sore distress when Augustine Canning offered 
the situation of teacher of arts and languages to his old friend. 
The two men had known each other from boyhood, and Can¬ 
ning had a good deal of sympathy for * old Jamieson.’ With 
only a very little more talent he might himself have done as 
badly, and even as things were he had not done remarkably 
well for a man who was well-connected and who had taken 
honours. For his school was only moderately successful; 
true, the boys were all of the very nicest class, but Mr. Can¬ 
ning had space for five and twenty and he had seldom had 
more than eighteen. Of late there had been a run of luck 
against him; he had now only eleven boys, and with that 
number it did not pay to do things in the superior style that 
his own taste, the class of the boys, and the traditions of the 
house demanded. Moreover, matters were even worse than 
they looked, for one of the lads—a most mischievous young 
urcnin—was the orphan of a distinguished man of letters and 
able only to pay half terms. 

Mr. Canning came into the room before his daughter had 
quite finished attending to the complicated machine in which 
she made the coffee. He was a tall, slight, handsome man of 
fifty, with thin reddish hair, and the long silky brown beard 
and delicate features of a saint of the school of Perugino. 
But the expression of his narrow, clean-cut face was cultured 
rather than saintly; his brows and eyes had the anxious look 
of a man who is harassed, and over-wrought, and worried, and 
the lines round his nose were sensitive and fastidious. On 
the whole he was prepossessing and undoubtedly gentlemanly, 
but broad sympathies and enthusiasms were the last things 
one would expect of him ; he might be * 
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bably he was merely a dilettante, and in spite of his clerical 
coat his aspect was neither pastoral nor priestly. The cut of 
his coat was now the sole remnant of Mr. Canning’s reverend 
calling; he never took part in the services and was not by 
any means an assiduous churchgoer, although he was fond of 
telling his daughter that there had been a time when he had 
been as devout as she was now. 

He had two sons, but Eugenia was his youngest child and 
only girl, and he greeted her with the tenderness an only 
daughter usually receives from her father; albeit he had one 
eye on a place half-way down the table which a pile of letters, 
a cold ham, and an unusual number of knives and forks 
showed to be that of the master of the house. He tore open 
the letters with fidgety quickness, glanced at them all without 
reading any, then looked at their signatures, and was going 
through them a third time in this eager and confusing manner 
when his wife, a pretty woman of seven or eight and forty, 
with sweet, disillusioned, sad eyes and a fair complexion, 
entered. Then Eugenia touched the bell, and from the back 
premises sounded the clang of the school bell, the butler 
placed a covered dish opposite the cold ham, noisy footsteps 
and giggling boyish voices echoed along the passages, the 
boys, followed by Jamieson, came tumbling helter-skelter into 
the room, and as they came their nostrils dilated to snuff .an 
agreeable odour, and they whispered to one another the en¬ 
trancing word 4 sausages ’ with evident satisfaction. 


CHAPTER H 

A schoolroom, with a dormitory above and play-ground 
underneath, had been built at the back of the house. It was 
a very large room with a fireplace at each end, and, being 
larger than was required, the far part of it had been partitioned 
off into a sitting-room for the French master. Its windows 
commanded the play-ground and the cricket field, so that the 
boys were always within sight and earshot. Here old Jamie¬ 
son passed the greater part of his leisure; here he corrected 
exercises, smoked his pipe and set his drawing copies; , 

too, he made sketches of his pupils, wrote 
miseries in the delight of practising the vio\m. 

The furniture of this humble studio ^ 
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fashioned, but the back of the scratched leather arm-chair was 
covered with a pretty piece of crewel work, and a strip of em¬ 
broidery embellished the mantelshelf; the designs of both 
were quaint and primitive and stiff, but these girlish tokens 
of Eugenia’s affections had, like their young worker, a certain 
charm and distinction, and their immaturity was atoned for 
by the simple immature grace and virginal dignity of a pre- 
Raphaelite work of art. 

Old Jamieson’s absence made little change in the appear¬ 
ance of his room; there was another violin case, another paint 
box; a few sketches dashed in a modem style were propped 
against the wall, and the spindle-legged and rickety easel sup¬ 
ported a rather promising beginning of a portrait of Miss 
Canning. 

In love with both his sitter and his picture, the hours 
between nine and noon dragged on with the interminable 
heart-wearying slowness of expectation. Between each class 
the amateur schoolmaster yawned, sighed, stretched himself 
and went to look out of window at the wide, smiling, midland 
landscape of cowslipped pasture, and meadow grass flecked 
with golden splashes of buttercups. By leaning out a little 
he could see a comer of the garden, gay with tall May-tulips 
and forget-me-not; and beyond the play-ground and the 
cricket pitch lay many a rose-pink orchard, many an emerald 
field bordered with snowy hawthorn, and here and there the 
blush of the first wild rose. The morning had the dazzling 
clear brilliance that forebodes wet weather; the distances were 
amethyst and sapphire, and merry little summer clouds chased 
each other gaily across the tender greenish blue of the bright 
heavens and flecked the sunny landscape with scudding 
shadows, rich-coloured, transparent, and ephemeral. 

It was a day to make young souls rebel against ugliness 
and drudgery and restraint, and Jamieson shared to the full 
the resentment of his pupils. Invaluable lights and distances 
were in his view and he might not seize them; the song of 
the lark was in his ear, the scent of spring entered in fragrant 
puffs through the open window; freedom and summer were 
on the other side that gently flapping blind, and he must sit 
here, imprisoned between walls of blue distemper, hearing 
fretful voices whine: Ich Iruxbe , du hast , er hat , while his soul 
and theirs alike ached for freedom. His heart swelled with 
revolt against the lot, that at three-and-twenty years old 
hampered him with poverty and cares. To \>e io\m^, to feel 
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young, and yet to be burdened with the anxieties of middle 
life, is a hardship for which no later favour of Fortune can 
atone. A happy youth, the means to enjoy himself while he 
still had the hunger and thirst for enjoyment—that was what 
Jamieson craved. His youth was a conscious possession; and 
the contrast between the sordid, money-earning, careworn, 
pinched thing it was, and the rapturous delight it might have 
been, set him at war with Fate; he sighed often and heavily 
beneath the weight of his self-pity, and the little lads, infected 
by his boredom, yawned and lolled lazily, till the stroke of 
noon, like a magic current, poured buoyant life into the veins 
of the twelve languishing young creatures. In the twinkling 
of an eye all was changed; to sloth succeeded ardour, bright¬ 
ness to discontent, the tone of each voice ascended, shouts, 
laughter, noisy footsteps, banging of desks, life and youth took 
possession of the schoolroom; then the thick boyish boots 
clattered noisily downstairs, and the shouts and laughter rose 
from the play-ground. It was the drill sergeant’s day, and with 
the childish voices of the lads there mingled his manly tones 
as he barked out short words of command, ‘ Right about face,’ 

4 Quick march.’ Trum trum: trum trum : the crisp young 
steps marched round and round the play-ground. 

Jamieson stuck his hands into his pockets, executed a 
hornpipe solo, from sheer excess of vitality, and in that un¬ 
dignified manner danced into his studio to the accompaniment 
of his own whistling. He was not a graceful dancer, but as 
there was no one to see him that was no matter: he took up 
his palette and stopped dancing; but still whistling the wind¬ 
ing phrases of the hornpipe looked meditatively at his painting, 
turning his head from side to side, laying a touch on the 
drapery from time to time at appropriate pauses in his 
whistling, and walking a few steps backward after each touch 
to judge the effect of it. 

He was engaged thus when his sitter entered, wearing the 
original of the sprigged muslin dress that he was working on. 

Jamieson, a paintbrush in his teeth, rushed towards the 
model's platform; and the young girl, who had posed for his 
father a hundred times, seated herself and arranged her 
kerchief with practiced remembrance of fold and line. 

The young man returned to his easel and looked with half- 
closed eyes from the canvas to the original, 
delicate tones of the girl's mellow pallor; waxA.- 

neas of her forehead about which the irifchj 
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brown hair waved ; the depth of her clear blue eyes, dark and 
unfathomable as a summer's night; the tender curves and 
fine modelling of her fair face eluded him: his painting that 
he had thought so good he now perceived to be hard and 
coarse and devoid of charm. He looked so long and sighed so 
deeply that the girl, turning laughing eyes upon him, said, 

4 Well, Donald, what is the matter ? * 

Jamieson sank into a chair. 4 How am I to soften this 
cheek ? ’ he exclaimed despairingly. 

4 1 think it wants a little light dragging into the half-tone,’ 
said the young lady. 

Jamieson nodded and nodded and nodded. 1 But just how 
much ? Talk of flowers, why there are none to compare for 
difficulty with a woman’s cheek. And then the youth l * He 
jumped up, and, clasping his right hand upon his forehead, 
struck an attitude and cried, * Ye Gods ! of what colour does 
one make up youth ? ' 

The girl laughed, and her laugh was clear and fresh and 
ringing, so that the despairing artist laughed too from the 
infection. 

‘Do you never have young models at the Academy?’ 
asked the sitter, affectionately teasing. 

* Ye-es,’ said Jamieson, touching the cheek of his painting 
and then retreating to the utmost comer of his studio to judge 
of the effect. * Ye-es, young; but not young in the way that 
you are—milk-maids with cheeks like peonies—mahogany- 
coloured organ grinders or anaemic London models—youth 
without radiance—they might be seventeen or thirty-seven. 
Now you! And yet you have no colour—that’s what makes it 
so despairing! ’ He looked in silent admiration at her beauty, 
so pure, so young, so delicate, so maidenly. ‘ How old you 
make me feel! What would I give to be as young as you are! ’ 

‘ Less than I would give to be as old as you/ said the girl, 
with a wistful cadence in her haunting voice. 

Jamieson came and sat down at the edge of the platform 
—in fact at her feet. 

‘ You are always thinking of that terrible idea of yours—’ 
he said in a moved tone, looking up with ever so much re¬ 
proach and tenderness in his eyes. 

4 1 don’t think it a terrible idea/ said the girl, not looking 
at him at all, but plaiting the skirt of her gown in her lap 
with nervous fingers. 

‘You don't think it a terrible idea to 
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said Jamieson, pushing back his thick hair as though it op¬ 
pressed him. ‘Do you know they would cut off all your 
beautiful hair in a convent and hide away your pretty Little 
curly tendrils under a stiff cap ? * 

‘ I’ll see if I can’t give you my beautiful hair—tendrils and 
all—by special arrangement,’ said the girl gaily, 4 and then it 
will be all right.’ Her smile that had a bewitching archness 
was not calculated to reconcile an admirer to this arrangement 
about the hair. 

‘It will be all wrong,’ cried the young fellow ardently, 

4 most cruel, most unnatural. Eugenia, if you go to a nun¬ 
nery, it will be the ruin of my soul! * 

‘ Oh, for shame, Donald ! How can you be so wicked ? ’ 

4 1 should be worse if I thought I should never see you 
again,’ said Jamieson, hanging his head. 

‘ Then finish the portrait,’ said the girl merrily, * and you 
can see me whenever you wish—always eighteen, and not as I 
was, but as you chose me to be.’ 

Jamieson rose with a sigh. ‘ My! How cynical you can 
be! * He looked at the canvas ruefully, and for a while the 
tramp of the lads in the play-ground and the sharp command 
of the sergeant alone broke the silence. ‘ You don’t suppose 
I consider this thing like you ? * he asked finally. 

‘ Ah, I can’t guess your thoughts ; but it is a good likeness 
—a very good one.’ 

Jamieson turned towards her with a brilliant flickering 
smile. ‘ How do you know ? How can you tell whether it’s 
like you ? ’ 

Miss Canning raised her hand and indicated the various 
sketches of herself that adorned the walls, and Jamieson looked 
at them critically and with low inarticulate murmurs of dis¬ 
approval. 

‘ The poor old Dad! * he said rather contemptuously when 
he had finished his tour of inspection. ‘ What a hash he has 
made of his life! And I suppose that he once thought that he 
was going to do great things.’ 

- ‘ We don’t know yet that he hasn’t done them,’ said the 
girl warmly. 

‘ We don’t know that he hasn’t done them ? ’ repeated the 
artist, mixing a tint upon his palette; ‘ gad 1 I’m afraid 
have only to use our eyes.’ 

‘I suppose Hobbema,'a contemporaries 1 0os^exA. 

RuysdaeVs, and Nay smith* a, and Constable’s, and N&atYtovna 
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nichino was thought a great artist in his own day! * cried the 
young girl with indignant compassion for the poor old failure 
who was belittled by his son. 

* And is that the way you console the old pater ? ’ asked 
Jamieson in a tender tone. 

‘ No, I don’t console him,* said the girl, still ruffled at his 
unfilial patronising tone. ‘ I don’t think he stands in need 
of consolation—not unusually, I mean—not more than moat 
of us.* 

‘ Not more than Miss Eugenia Canning, for example ? * 
suggested the young man. 

‘ No; not so much,* said the girl with the charming painful 
blush of early youth; 1 not so much,’she repeated meditatively, 
and again she plaited her skirt with her delicate slim hands. 

Jamieson left his easel and a second time seated himself 
at her feet. 

* Mademoiselle m’a intrigu6e,’he said with a very fair accent; 
1 why does she stand so much in need of consolation ? * 

‘ Oh, I don’t know, at least I can’t say; not me particu¬ 
larly, but all young people,’ said the girl with nervous 
eagerness. 

‘ Ah, I see,* said the young man, grinning. ‘ You envy 
him his wrinkles and grey hairs ? Or is it his monetary 
success you envy ? ’ 

1 No, no ; I don’t think 1 can tell you. Things one feels 
quite clearly are so difficult to explain. But you must feel— 
at our age it’s all so unlike what we meant it to be—what we 
wish and intend counts for so little; and all sorts of vague and 
intangible things bear us down and seem too strong for us.’ 

‘ Aye, and clearly defined and tangible things do too,’ said 
Jamieson bitterly. 

‘ Yes; and they master our souls and make us—not what 
we wish to be,* she went on nervously, but with fervour. 
‘ We don’t quite know why, but we seem to be pushed—where 
we don’t want to go. But Mr. Jamieson has never succumbed 
to that—of course I know he has suffered, but at least his life is 
the life of his choice—he has kept true to his ideal.’ 

Jamieson gave a long, low whistle expressive of mystifica¬ 
tion and surprise. 

‘ Bum sort of ideal,* he said as he returned to his painting. 
But after a silence he added, 1 The poor old Boy! But I ex- 
pectyou are right; I expect he is happier than if he’d been a 
successful soap-boiler . ’ 
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But, notwithstanding this satisfactory conclusion, the dis¬ 
cussion of life had depressed the young people; clouds, too, 
had gathered over the sky, and perhaps tins grey shadow 
made them silent. At all events, they spoke little till on a 
sudden the steady marching below was changed for a laugh¬ 
ing stampede, followed by the loud, echoing sound of footsteps, 
and then the marching began in the play-room below. Crunch, 
crunch, crunch, crunch, went the steps with noisy rhythmic 
monotony. 

4 Why, what has happened ? * exclaimed Jamieson, going 
to the window. 4 Gad, yes ! what a miserable drizzle! * 

Crunch, crunch, crunch, crunch, crunch, crunch—halt! 
Crunch, crunch, crunch, crunch—no more talk in the studio, 
no more sentiment, no more romance; the prosaic noise was 
irritating beyond expression to the artist. 

4 1 wish to Heaven it would stop ! * he muttered, looking 
out at the fine drenching rain that was falling. 

Miss Canning turned her head, and she too looked wist¬ 
fully at the altered prospect. 

4 Oh, it’s quite hopeless, it will go on all day,’—crunch, 
crunch, crunch, crunch, sounded the boots below. 4 What a 
pity—and after such a glorious morning! * 


CHAPTER HI 

■ When the early dinner was over, Eugenia went to her room— 
a charming room, shallow and light, with two south windows 
commanding the lawn and wreathed with jasmine, woodbine, 
and climbing rose. Window-boxes, gay with double daisies, 
pansies and pinks were on the outer sills; and within, the 
window that faced the door was screened by a flower-stand 
of pot roses, pink and white. This end of the chamber was 
furnished as a sitting-room: there was a writing-table, a 
« bookcase, an old cottage piano, a sewing machine, and a little 
prayer table with a vase of flowers and two diminutive church 
candlesticks upon it; above it a plaster Crucifix was hung on 
the wall. Grouped about this were photographs and prints of 
sacred subjects, and on a couple of brackets stood small stsfca- 
p ettes of the Virgin and St. John. At the fax end. ol 

was the neat white be d, with blue hangings that* tanaaS 
sort of tent, and the simple, old furniture painted. h\ue 
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white. The walls, too, were white, and the window curtains 
blue—anyone would have known that it was the chamber of 
an innocent young girl: from its inhabitant it had borrowed 
an air of candid purity that was sunny, but still a little chill; 
like the morning, before the day had dispelled the mist. 

It was still raining: the drops beat against the windows 
and trickled like cold tears down the panes; a south-west 
wind had arisen and blew branches of the creepers against tho 
glass, and the weary sighing of wind-tossed trees and bushes 
sounded dismal and winterly; but Eugenia’s room, neat and 
fresh, and gay with flowers, looked cheerful despite the 
weather. Nevertheless she prepared to go out, changing her 
muslin gown for a woollen one, and lacing her pretty feet into 
boots as sturdy as a boy’s. An old grey waterproof and a 
black bonnet, as plain as a nun’s, completed her attire, and it 
was a triumph for her youth and freshness that she looked 
charming in this clumsy quaker’s dress. When she had tied 
her bonnet she knelt down before her prayer table, went 
through the office of Nones and then, crossing her hands upon 
her bosom, bent forward and kissed the feet of the Crucifix. 
The light of her devotions still shone upon her face when she 
rose to her feet, and after taking a pair of old scissors from 
her work-box, threw open the windows and cut a number of 
flowers from her boxes. These she arranged into little nose¬ 
gays, for she did not like to go empty handed to her poor, and 
having little pocket money, hoarded throughout the summer 
to have more to give in the hard winter months. 

The earth was now sodden and miry, and the air damp 
and raw. When Eugenia left the shelter of the house gusts 
of wind blew her skirts tightly round her and wrenched her 
umbrella almost from her hand. For a quarter of a mile her 
way lay along a good high-road, but then went down the long, 
picturesque, low-lying muddy lane that led to the common— 
the poorest district of the neighbourhood—where she had a 
little army of pensioners. 

On this afternoon it happened that one or two of these 
pensioners were very ill; she had sundry kind offices to per¬ 
form for them, and a good deal of time was occupied in listen¬ 
ing to the long, detailed, and meandering account of their 
ailments, and in offering sympathy. She had no watch of 
her own, and the clocks of her friends were so contradictory 
that she had only a vague idea of the time, and was shocked 
to hear the church clock strike five while ahe wa.a a\a& aiAha 
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far end of the clay lane. She took to her heels and ran; but 
the lane was long and heavy, and when she reached home, 
spent and muddy, tea was over and she came upon her father 
in the hall. 

‘ Late again, Genny; late again,* he said gravely. 4 It is 
really very wrong of you, my child. Mammy has had to 
make tea for everyone, and it is hard these things should fall 
on her. “ Charity begins at home,** my little girl, remember 
that, and don’t forget home duties to run about after stray 
old women.* 

Eugenia said nothing; the long afternoon of strain on 
her sympathies, the buffeting and exhausting run up the 
muddy lane, and the vexation of being late had wearied her; 
a lump rose in her throat and the sharp pain of rising tears 
shot through her temples; she was sorry to have done wrong, 
and in a downcast manner she moved in the direction of the 
boys* cloak-room to take off her muddy boots. 

4 Eugenia, come here! * called Mrs. Canning’s voice in dis¬ 
pleased inflexion from the dining-room; and Eugenia went, 
muddy, draggled, and depressed, with the heart-sick bewilder¬ 
ment of the young and inexperienced who try to do well only 
to find they have done badly. Her heart misgave her; her 
mother’s voice expressed annoyance; moreover, she called her 
child 4 Eugenia ’ only when she was offended. Dear me, how 
had it all happened ? It was very well for people to say, 4 Do 
right, and never mind the consequences,* but Eugenia’s diffi¬ 
culty was that she never knew what was right until she had 
done wrong. This afternoon, for instance, it had all seemed 
quite plain sailing to go to visit poor old women, and read the 
Bible to them, and sympathise, and make their beds, and 
mend their clothes. But the slowness of Mrs. Sampson’s 
clock had turned right into wrong and made Eugenia break 
the fifth commandment in keeping the new one laid down by 
Christ. The poor girl was too humble and dutiful to be self- 
reliant; she was still in that stage of young unreasoning 
affection which accepts the judgment of parents ex cathedrd, 
without questioning the perfect reasonableness and justice of 
the powers that be. She came into the dining-room with an 
aching and bewildered heart and a dejected manner. 

4 Eugenia, sit down; good gracious, what a state you are 
in! Drink up your tea and eat something, ox \»h& 
will be that you are ill . * 

Eugenia made a vain attempt to ewaXlov* , HJnsn. » 
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down her cup. ‘ I don’t want any, dear mother; I’ll ring for 
the things to be cleared,’ she said, rising. 

Mrs. Canning rose too, and went out of the room mutter¬ 
ing something, of which two words only reached the ear of 
her daughter—‘weak’ and ‘hysterical.’ To make what 
atonement she could the girl gulped down the tea between 
her sobs, and then refilled the cup and again drank down its 
contents. In spite of her distaste the tea calmed and refreshed 
her; she thought how wrong and ungracious she had been 
not to take it at first, and with her heart still heaving she ate 
a slice of bread and butter, salted with tears. She took off 
the muddy boots and sent them and her waterproof to the 
boys’ boot-room, and then in her stockings crossed the hall to 
the drawing-room, an apartment that was considered one of 
the sights of Roxborough, being a perfect museum of curiosi¬ 
ties and bric-&-brac. 

There Mrs. Canning was bending a stem face over a basket 
of socks. ‘ Mother,’ said the girl softly; but Mrs. Canning 
neither spoke nor moved, and the girl, who had intended to say 
how sorry she was, and that she had drunk two cups of tea, 
turned away disconcerted, closed the door softly, and went to 
her room. 

Half an hour later she emerged neat and fresh in crisp 
muslin and with only the faintest trace of tears about her 
pretty face. She came down the staircase singing, less be¬ 
cause she was cheerful than because she was resolved to be so, 
and she went into the drawing-room with the light dancing 
step of a girl. Going up to her mother she bent over Mrs. 
Canning’s low seat and kissed her. ‘ Dear mother,’ she said, 
‘ I’m sorry that I was so late ; ’ then, drawing a chair to the 
work-basket, she took up a stocking, and, drawing it over her 
left hand, set to work. 

While Eugenia had been absent, Mrs. Canning, too, had 
regained her composure: she felt that too much had been made 
of her daughters delinquency ; moreover, something had oc¬ 
curred in the meanwhile that had cast the girl’s shortcomings 
into the limbo of unimportant things, so she replied very 
kindly : ‘ Well, if you have not taken cold, dear, keeping the 
tea late is not of much consequence.’ Then, when Eugenia 
was settled at her darning, she went on, ‘ Papa has had a very 
important letter by the evening post; he has been offered a 
very good classical mastership in London.’ 

4 In London l 9 repeated the girl in a tons oi 
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‘ I don’t know yet whether he will accept it; of coarse we 
should have to consider.’ 

4 Will could live at home then ’ (Will was the elder son, a 
medical student who did his best to sustain the reputation of 
his class), * and John—if he gets a title in London/ 

‘Yes; that’s the great inducement; if the boys lived at 
home it would save a great deal of money.’ 

‘ It would be nice for them too—and for us,’ said the young 
girl, resting her chin on her hand and looking out at the 
garden, where a pale, watery sunbeam stretched across the 
grass and where song-birds were twittering and quarrelling 
and chirping, and rooks and jackdaws cawing and chocking as 
they retired to rest. On the drive a pair of pigeons were 
strutting, looking for crumbs, raising their red feet with a 
conceited, self-complacent air, and puffing out their fat 
breasts. 

4 It would be like another world,* said the girl. 

‘Yes; of course we should miss the garden,’ said Mrs. 
Canning ; 4 but a garden like this is an immense expense, and 
really in such a climate—there’s always an east wind if it isn’t 
raining.’ 

4 But it’s beautiful to look out on even in winter, when 
we can see the rooks’ nests in the branches, and the firs look 
so black against the snow. And in March—you know, mother, 
that you always say you don’t know how you should stand the 
winds but for the birds, that are so pretty in their ways—and 
the crocuses and snowdrops on the lawn. We should feel the 
winds as much in London.* 

‘ Well,’ said her mother, ‘ one can’t have everything : the 
garden is a great deal too large. Look at the weeds in the 
strawberry beds, anyone would think we meant to make hay 
there; I should like a place that we could keep as Uplands is 
kept.* 

4 Yes ; Uplands is very neat, but ours takes one right out 
of the world.’ 

4 It takes us rather too much out of the world,’ said Mrs. 
Canning; ‘ but perhaps we shan’t leave after all. I don’t 
suppose papa will decide until after the holidays; it will de¬ 
pend, I expect, on how things turn out; we can’t keep on as 
we are, and we seem to have outlived the connection. Howard, 
is the only boy who has younger brothers, wA 
heard of a single new boy ; there seem to no wceaSk 
left in the world, Besides, since WiWy mx3l 
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half the inducement is over—indeed, there are great advan¬ 
tages the other way. You might go on with your drawing; 
Donald was saying at tea-time what a pity it is that you don’t 
study it seriously, and I know Mr. Jamieson thinks that both 
for that and for music you have great talent.* 

4 Dear old Mr. Jamieson 1 * said the girl, 1 1 suppose he 
wouldn’t be with us ? How we should miss him.* 

4 Yes, you would feel quite lost without Mr. Jamieson to 
look after,’ her mother said, smiling. 

4 1 should forget all my German and French,* said Genny 
in a tone that showed she was thinking of something quite 
different, and then the conversation flagged until the step of 
Mr. Canning in the hall reminded his wife to caution their 
daughter against mentioning this subject to anyone—even to 
her papa, who thought her too young to be troubled with 
business. Then there were prayers, and after that the boys 
had their bread and milk and went to bed. Then Jamieson 
was free, and brought his violin, and he and Miss Canning 
had a long practice at Mozart’s Sonatas for piano and violin, 
and the girl thought how nice it would be if, when Mr. Jamie¬ 
son grew too old, Donald could replace him and they could all 
go on living at the Priory for ever—or, at least, until she be¬ 
came a nun. 


CHAPTER IV 

Eugenia took no part in the discussions of the ensuing weeks, 
although she watched the fluctuations of opinion with almost 
breathless interest. She would not even allow herself to pray, 
so intense was her desire that they might remain at the Priory, 
so profound her dislike to the idea of London. Jamieson, of 
course, counted for a good deal in the matter; ignorant that 
there was a thought of the Cannings* removal, and charmed 
with the country-bred girl, he had entertained her with de¬ 
nunciations of London—its climate, its morality, its society, 
its women, its effect on the character and the soul, and ex¬ 
pressed his own determination to escape 4 the modem Babylon * 
(he appeared to consider this comparison new and striking) on 
the earliest opportunity. Eugenia, therefore, saw London 
through the medium of Jamieson’s embittered soul; she felt 
like a dweller in Sion threatened with exile to the Cities of 
the Plain, 
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And apart from the horror of the fog and wickedness of 
London, she was homesick in advance for her garden, her 
church, her poor, the school, and the loved old house where 
she had been bom. No other house could ever be home to 
the same extent, and she should miss the school every day and 
every hour. 

The boys had always been a great resource to her; and 
she was on confidential terms with the little fellows, who all 
adored her. They were all under thirteen—mere children, so 
that the merry, sympathetic girl was a good superintendent of 
their games, and her bright youth went far to compensate for 
the agedness of Mr. Jamieson, whose shortcomings in the 
cricket field were, however, an ever-increasing difficulty. 

Canning had shrunk from dismissing his old friend; in¬ 
deed, the circumstances of the Jamieson family made it seem 
morally impossible to him to do so, though the old artist was 
really past his work ; and then there was some difficulty in 
the choice of a successor. A master in such a school is rarely 
an eligible jparti ; Genny was eighteen years old and beauti¬ 
ful ; to throw her into daily association with a young man 
who would be the sole bachelor she saw, would be to tempt 
Fate, and the brief experience with Donald had emphasised 
the danger. On the other hand, if nothing occurred to give a 
turn to her thoughts, there was the fear of the convent—in 
short, Genny’s future was one of the circumstances that pointed 
straight towards London. Another weight cast in the same 
balance was the elder son, Will; although, like Eugenia 
(though from different motives), Will wished that his parents 
should stay where they were. He knew well enough that he 
would be forced to live at home if they came up to London. 

At present Will was a rather unlucky young gentleman, 
and his ill-fortune was unatoned for by any moral superiority. 

Poor Mrs. Canning could not console herself by saying that 
at all events her boy was good; she was reduced to make as 
much as possible of his ability. Indeed, Will was a clever 
young man; he had only just failed to win a scholarship for 
Cambridge, and he had been doing very well there (his mother 
said) when he had the misfortune to be rusticated—entirely 
through the fault of a young friend. After a period of loafing, 
he had announced his intention of taking up 
competed for a scholarship at S. Luke’s klosp\\aA m’Lrco&ssa* 
but had again been unfortunate, though he wae one 
oldest competitors (twenty -one was the limit oi ea&Aa* 
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had the benefit of three terms and a half at Cambridge. In¬ 
deed, to the chagrin of the parents of older and more expen¬ 
sively brought up sons, and to the special annoyance of Mr. 
Canning, to whom a hundred and fifty pounds was an import¬ 
ant matter, the prize had fallen to a little rosy-faced lad of 
seventeen, who had had no particular education. Will, how¬ 
ever, consoled himself very easily, and tried to console his 
father by saying that the prizes of the school were of the 
annual value of 700Z., and that he should take heaps of them, 
and should certainly win the senior scholarship when the time 
came. The time was now come and gone: the rosy-faced 
youngster had been successful again, and though Will did fairly 
well in all his exams., no appreciable share of the 700Z. ever 
fell to his lot. In fact, during the first part of his course, he 
had led a very wild life; and though of late fewer scandalous 
stories had distressed his parents, there was still reason to 
feel that he needed the restraint and womanly influence of 
home. 

A still more weighty, though less acknowledged, argument 
in favour of removal than either Will’s spiritual or Eugenia’s 
material welfare, was the lack of boys; so, after a reasonable 
hesitation, during which no new parent applied and one 
removed his son to a larger school, the final decision was 
taken—Mr. Canning accepted the mastership, and with his 
wife went up to London to look for a house. 

Nowhere could they find exactly what they wanted ; one 
house was too dear, another too dark, a third too large for 
their staff of servants. Then, too, there was the question of 
healthiness, and on this score it was difficult to satisfy Will 
in the Bloomsbury district, he having a keen eye to the dis¬ 
advantages of everything within a reasonable distance of 
S. Luke’s. Finally, however, he was overruled, everything 
was settled; a house was taken in Montague Place, and 
during the Christmas holidays the Cannings moved up to 
town. 

The change of life was sudden indeed, and trying: after 
the free privacy of the high-walled Priory, the restraint of 
the town; after the cheerful chirping of boyish voices, the 
roar of distant traffic, the screaming of street criers, and the 
rattle of cabs over the stones. But to the eye the change 
was moat striking—from the clear sky, to the murky pall of 
smoke; from the fresh, wind-swept view oi mi tree, to 
sooty grime of a dre arv London street. The itont vnx&srosi 
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commanded nothing but the roadway and the opposite houses, 
uniform, grimy, grim, unadorned, precisely alike save for the 
pattern and the degree of dirtiness of the lace window curtains, 
and the presence or absence of a card in window and fanlight, 
announcing that ‘Apartments’ or ‘Board and Residence’ 
could be had there. Happily the larger rooms were at the 
back of the house; these rooms had bulging, half circular 
ends, in which were three windows looking, the central one 
directly, the others rather obliquely, on a strip of gravelled 
desert—called garden—bounded by sooty, black walls. Be¬ 
yond these lay a low-lying vista of vague stables and out¬ 
houses, and finally the back of the British Museum. In 
summer, plane-trees and sycamores, a fine fig, a decrepit 
white jasmine, and a wealth of Virginia creeper made this 
aspect less dreary; but at Christmas the hideous grimness of 
Bloomsbury was in its flower; a pall of fog, varying between 
leaden, brown, orange, black, and a shade of indescribable 
biliousness, shrouded the heavens; no friendly verdure veiled 
the sooty fringe of dirt that hung from brick and branch; the 
barren earth of the garden borders was sunk into slimy 
rottenness; only on the gravel and the flagstones of the yard 
was there a touch of green. 

The house was destitute of architecture; it was built on the 
usual London plan—dining-room, library, and ante-room on 
the ground floor; double drawing-room and third room on the 
first floor; over that two bed-rooms and a dressing-room, 
and four attics in the roof; the staircase came just where one 
would expect it, and there was no greater originality in the 
basement. But of its commonplace kind the house was ex¬ 
cellent, solid and roomy; the steps of the staircase were easy 
and wide; the doors thick and well-fitting, and the rooms 
large and well-proportioned. Such decoration as they had 
was good, and in spite of its gloom the house looked like the 
home of gentlepeople; when Mr. Canning’s furniture (with a 
great many additions), and his bric-^-brac (with many buried 
treasures till now kept hidden from the reproachful eye of his 
wife), were arranged, it looked like the home of persons of 
culture and taste. 

But this Bloomsbury house, with a lodging house to the 
right hand and a private hotel to the left, was in ita aevasd 
aspects as far removed as Kamschatka item 
which Mrs. Canning had dreamt oi bringing, Vet 
daughter; and at first sight there seemed nobody Vexe xnsss 
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than at Roxborough to afford the girl the chance of a * settle¬ 
ment.* The new acquaintances that they formed in the wives 
of Mr. Canning*s colleagues were as unbrilliant as their 
neighbours at Roxborough; and the slight acquaintance they 
already had with a few parents of pupils, resident in South 
Kensington or Mayfair, made no progress; the only family 
in London that could by any stretch of fancy be termed 
friends, were the striving, struggling, starving Jamiesons at 
Camden Town. Old Jamieson, of course, had called while a 
furniture van still stood before the door, and the contents of 
a second remained stacked in crates in the hall, and in due 
course Mrs. Jamieson and her daughter had paid their duty 
visit. But Mrs. Canning had been far from effusive; she was 
in mortal terror of Donald, and prudence had suggested that 
she should be cool to his mother. The poor, proud woman 
had gone home smarting and hurt: she told her son that she 
had not seen Genny, and that Mrs. Canning had not even 
asked how he did. Self-respect kept the young man from the 
Cannings* house, till the ladies, rather tardily, returned his 
mother’s call; but the slight once removed, his affection 
supplied him with a thousand arguments to prove it had 
never been given ; and when, the very next day, * business ’ 
of an indefinite nature guided his feet into Montague Place, 
he felt he could not pass the door without leaving a card for 
the ladies. Mrs. Canning was out, but Miss Eugenia was in 
the drawing-room: a desire to see how the room was arranged 
took possession of him, and he felt, too, that for kind friends 
a card was a hollow pretence at a visit. The drawing-room, 
half strange and half familiar, produced in him the sensation 
of a dream; it was unoccupied, and he had time to recognise 
the familiar objects and recall the charming memories with 
which they were associated in his mind. There was the 
Limoges enamel of Dives and Lazarus, the snuff-box, now 
used for matches, that set forth the loves of Leda and her 
swan; the little nude nymph was still gathering water-lilies 
on one side the fireplace, and the treasured Susannah (which 
Mr. Canning believed to be a Palma Yecchio on rather in¬ 
sufficient grounds) still unveiled her charms above the writing 
table, surrounded as of yore by a halo of Chinese porcelain 
plates and dishes which adhered to the wall without any 
visible attachment. The room was larger than the Rox- 
borough drawing-room , and even more crowded with bric4- 
brac. Donald thought he had never seen a room eo ou&x&n 
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pleasing or one in which there was so much to gratify the 
eye. A brilliant frieze of art wall-paper was set below the 
cornice, and, beneath that, not a foot of wall was unadorned 
by picture, print, or plate; the old cabinets filled with lac, 
Venetian glass, and curios were there; the old what-nots, 
piled up with porcelain, and there were also new ones; and 
new, old, thin-legged tables on which were set out objects 
known to him and objects unknown; the ivory skeleton, the 
Japanese crucifix—highly realistic,—the pair of Persian pea¬ 
cocks with turquoises in their tails, boxes, miniatures, teapots, 
incense burners, bowls, cups and saucers, carved curios in¬ 
numerable ; new and old, East and West, known and unknown, 
were brought together with such profusion, that, quite apart 
from sentiment, Donald could have passed days in admiring 
the room and its contents. The effect satisfied his taste as 
entirely as the details; the curtains were of bright, artistic 
cretonne; Eastern stuffs and embroideries covered the doors 
and were draped over the chair-backs. The draught from 
the door was further shut out by a folding screen of Spanish 
leather, and another sheltered a chair that stood in the 
window. Small standard screens were placed by the fire, 
and the piano was covered by an old Italian counterpane. 
He seemed to breathe another and more congenial atmo¬ 
sphere than the air of Camden Town ; everything was com¬ 
fortable, exotic, warm and quaint, from the fire-screen 
depicting the Judgment, worked in faded silks, to the logs of 
ship’s timber that stood at the side of the hearth in a copper 
Venetian water-bucket. The setting was worthy of the gem, 
young Jamieson thought, and the charm of its surroundings 
added to the soft lustre of his jewel. His inspection was 
tinged with sentiment: the sight of the well-known curios 
filled him with gentle yearning, stirred by the memory and 
hope of happy days. Diffidence was foreign to his nature: 
the fear that Eugenia might have forgotten him, with which 
he tried to torment himself, was sufficiently unreal to give to 
his thoughts only a pleasing piquancy. 

The door opened and Eugenia came in; the seven months 
that had elapsed since they parted had wrought a change in 
her; she was lovelier, more elegant, more womanly. Unlike 
Jamieson, she came to this meeting with fear and diffident 
and her embarrassment veiled itself in \ 

brilliant, joyous smile faded from Donald’a iace\ WOn 
now nervous and confused, uncertain of the 
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distrustful of the feeling of the other. Seven months ago was 
a distant past; neither knew how much the other remembered 
or forgot, nor how much that sweet, indefinite intimacy had 
signified to the other. The girl, indeed, had no knowledge of 
life to assist her, and was ignorant of the whereabouts of the 
invisible boundaries that separate acquaintance, friendship, 
flirtation, love. Jamieson, of course, was aware that he had 
let himself go further than ineligible bachelors ought to allow 
feeling to carry them, but he did not know to what degree his 
affection was returned, and he knew not how to interpret the 
tremulous coldness of Miss Canning's greeting. 

She was more exquisite than his memory had pictured 
her; the oval of her face more delicate, the clear skin of a 
rarer pallor, the fine lines of her lips more tenderly correct, 
and the subtle expression of their clearcut corners more be- 
witchingly suggestive. And remembrance could not equal the 
girlish, delicious roundness of her smooth forehead, the arch 
and tracing of her brows, or the unfathomable depth of her 
mysterious, dark blue eyes. Each glossy tendril of brown 
hair had its own wayward beauty, and the mass of it, turned 
back from her forehead, drawn up from her graceful neck and 
gathered (with many a wave between) into a knot on the 
crown, could have been drawn by no pencil except Leonardo’s. 
Jamieson was entranced by her grace and fascination, and by 
the air of holiness and purity that gave poetry to every atti¬ 
tude and movement. In his eyes, at least, she had the charm 
and saintliness of one of Raphael’s Madonnas. 

The emotion with which her presence filled him was like 
that inspired by music or sublime scenery; it was the mood 
which preceded artistic production in him; and as he sat 
there, speaking of ordinary things, the idea of a setting of 
Heine’s * Du bist wie eine Blume ’ floated into his sense. 

The young girl’s feeling was far less definite; she was 
enjoying the blissful self-annihilation of first love. She was 
unconscious of her own being and surroundings, all her world 
was in Donald's voice and smile and eyes. 

Their talk was commonplace, broken, desultory; the real 
conversation was carried on by mutual feeling, sympathy, 
looks, and inflections of the voice. They spoke of the re¬ 
moval ; of memories connected with this table and that chair, 
and so in the winter firelight they recalled Roxborough and 
summer. 

4 You must miss your old church,’ said 
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little Norman church with the squat tower among the 
trees ? * 

4 Yes, I miss it and the jackdaws—you remember them? 
But I have found a church here. Well, you know, there were 
always things in the Roxborougli service I did not like. 

8. Cyprian’s, here, makes up for all that I have left behind.’ 
In her close-fitting, dark winter gown, seated on the little 
Louis Seize sofa, she made a picture most charming to the 
young man’s eye. 4 1 wonder whether you know the service 
there? You would like it; the music is most beautiful.’ 
Her eyes were cast down; Jamieson was enraptured by the 
beauty of their lashes and the curves of the lids. 

4 1 should like it if you took me there,’ he said, grinning 
and showing about thirty out of his thirty-two handsome 
teeth; 4 unless the side aisle was filled up with nuns. The 
sight of a nun—well, you know how I feel about those 
women.’ 

4 1 wonder you have not a better feeling,’ said the girl. 

4 You, who have so much respect for goodness.’ She raised 
her soft, deep eyes to his face, with a look that made goodness 
adorable to him. 

4 Respect goodness ? I adore it,* he said with enthusiasm. 

4 I’d kiss the ground a good woman had trodden on ! (It’s 
nothing to me whether she’s old or young, plain or beautiful),’ 
he added in magnanimous parenthesis, and with a compre¬ 
hensive gesture that his audience thought extremely fine. 4 It 
is her Womanhood and Goodness I revere; but when she 
makes broad her phylacteries and ties up her face in a grave- 
cloth, and tries to persuade good young girls that it isn’t their 
mission to sweeten and purity God’s earth by their sanctifying 
presence, then I say that—you laugh, but it is no laughing 
matter, Eugenia.’ He breathed her name after a hesitation 
and with a tender inflection. 

4 No, that is true; life is no laughing matter for any of us, 
Donald; still, I must laugh if you are so eloquent.’ 

4 Then, I’m not eloquent. If I could express my thoughts 
I assure you you would not laugh! I hope I may die before 
I see you go about with your head tied up in a grave-cloth; 
before I see you shave off the hair that God’s Bible tells us is 
the crown and glory of women. I’d rather follow you to 
grave than know that you had been begn&ed. anddeoewik. 
into such a death in life ! ’ He paused, cYioYed Vj 
tion and the tragic picture he had imagined. 
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Eugenia did not laugh ; the intensity of his emotion im¬ 
pressed her, though she disagreed with his reasoning. The 
word was still with Jamieson and he went on, leaning towards 
her and speaking in the low, hissing tone of extreme passion. 

* Do you suppose you can tie out the world with a linen 
wrapper ? Do you suppose its spirit to be a tangible creature 
that you can fight with or run away from ? No; it’s an air— 
a pervading atmosphere—a miasma. We breathe it in with 
our breath, it penetrates the convent as surely as the castle, 
and moral health and strength are your only safeguards. 
Those you can’t keep mewed up where the air of Heaven can’t 
blow on you. Liberty, strength, freedom of thought, only 
these can preserve you! ’ 

Eugenia remained silent, and sat with averted face. 

‘ Well, I must go,’ said the young man, flashing a brilliant 
smile; she rose and held her hand out to him, but without 
raising her eyes. 

* Look at me,’ he said tenderly. 1 Look up at me, Eugenia. 
Let me see your face before I go.’ 

She raised a troubled face and eyes brimming with tears. 

* You must not take me so seriously, dear,* he said, still 
holding her cold hand in his warm grasp. ‘ You would be 
kind and sweet and holy under any amount of grave-clothes 
and starched linen millinery, only—not so sweet and unassum¬ 
ing—not the fragrant, hidden violet—not the same.’ 

‘ It would be a great deal better if I were not the same,* 
said the girl, with a note of sadness and absolute sincerity in 
her soft voice. 

* No, it would not,’ said Jamieson hotly, dropping her 
hand. ‘ Remain what you are: the crowning act of God’s 
creation; a perfect woman as He gave her to man. You 
could not possibly be more innocent or better I There is no 
holier thing than you in earth or Heaven. God keep you— 
God bless you, dear 1 * He pressed her hand and went quickly 
from the room. 

But before he had gone half-way down the stairs the door 
opened and Eugenia came out distraught and pale. 

‘ Donald! * she called softly, with a sound of tears in her 
voice ; and Jamieson ran up the stairs to where she stood on 
the landing. 

* Never say that again,’ she said vehemently. * Never call 
me good, Donald. Oh l Don’t look at me like that. What 

have I said, what have I done that you. think mehettex itaan 
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the rest of the world ? Donald, it isn’t true—do believe that 
I’m speaking truth! Don’t make me sail under false colours, 
please. If I chose, I could tell you a thousand bad things 
that I’ve done, ever since we came up to town.* 

Jamieson, always emotional, was overcome; his eyes filled 
with tears. ‘ You take the strangest means to make me think 
ill of you! ’ he said. 

* I don’t want you to think ill,* she said. * That’s what 
wilhhappen if you deceive yourself, and then find me out.’ 

He smiled with adoring incredulity, and the girl, with a 
shy return to her natural manner, said, ‘Well, I have told 
you; if you deceive yourself now, it’s not my fault.’ She re¬ 
treated in the direction of the drawing-room. 

But Jamieson, disregarding this hint that the interview 
was over, came up to her and said in a rapid undertone, 

‘ Genny, in God’s name, don’t deceive me! Be good and true 
as I think you. Of course I can never be anything to you! 
I, a poor devil of a fiddling drawing-master; but you’re more 
to me than everything in Heaven or earth ! I don’t want you 
to marry me ; I want you to marry some decent fellow who 
has got money. So long as I can adore you, I ask no more. 
I’ve been in love once, and the woman deceived me ; all that 
is all burned out of my heart. But I adore you! Oh ! I adore 
you, Genny. You are my faith and my creed. Until I met 
you last summer I thought there was nothing under Heaven 
but chicanery and deceit. You gave me an ideal, you restored 
my belief in goodness and my love for it. I judge everything 
in life by the way it would appear to you. I can’t alter that 
now ; I’ve cast my throw and must abide by it. You’re the 
key-note of my orchestra. If you go false, my whole being 
must be out of tune. But, Eugenia, you couldn’t! You 
couldn’t, Genny! * 

Eugenia, troubled and amazed, stood still and made no 
sign; but her distress, her diffidence, her silence, gave Jamie¬ 
son the assurance that he looked for; it gave him, too, the 
idea of an Annunciation Mary, and he made mental note of 
each trifle that made up the touching look and attitude of the 
young girl. His frame of mind was sophisticated, he was con¬ 
sciously making notes for his picture, and at the same time he 
was congratulating himself that his little girl was the sweet and 
simple maid he had imagined her. A. 
ined his face: 9 You couldn’t, Genny,’ \ie 
further leave-taking he turned and ran dovmfofc 
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CHAPTER V 

Long after Jamieson left her, the young girl remained stand¬ 
ing motionless on the landing; the murky sunshine of the 
winter afternoon shone in at the window, and a dusty ray 
desoended on to her brown head and bathed her pale, mar¬ 
velling face with radiance and light. 

At length, with a dazed, bewildered air, she went back to 
the drawing-room, and, sitting down on the hearthrug, she 
tried to collect her thoughts, and to make up her mind what 
wonderful thing it was that had happened. In her ignorance 
of life she had no idea whether Jamieson’s manner had been 
usual or unusual; it might have occurred to her that it had 
been love-making, had he not explained that it was something 
quite different, and had not the question been settled by the 
fact that he had not asked for a return. One thing was clear; 
he had conferred on her a great and overwhelming honour— 
an honour she had neither sought nor wished for, and of which 
she felt afraid. 

In spite of protest and of unworthiness, she was his ideal; 
that was wonderful glory and happiness, but it was also a 
fearful responsibility, and she felt that she could never again 
speak nor act freely, lest she should in any way fall beneath his 
expectations or lead him wrong. She felt as small compared 
to him as the tuning-fork to the orchestra, and she wished she 
had been unconscious of her influence. She shrank from the 
responsibility of keeping true to that unknown pitch—his 
standard of perfection; yet she was at once too ambitious, too 
timid, and too loving to throw off the heavy crown that he had 
pressed on her, and to feel that her sole duty was to be true to 
God and herself. Young as she was, she felt that it is peril¬ 
ous for a man to pin his faith in goodness to one young girl 
who may at any moment wilfully deceive or unconsciously dis¬ 
enchant him. Still, she thought that any faith was better 
than cynical doubt of all goodness, and she hoped to be able 
gradually to lead him to a better frame of mind. Besides, at 
eighteen it is pleasant, if awesome, to be a man’s divinity. 

For a long while she sat in unwonted idleness, marvelling 
that Donald should think her good; and she was still occu- 
pied with the wonder and glory and awe oi wYksh 
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mother, bringing in an atmosphere o£ frost with her, came 
into the room. 

The maid had announced to Mrs. Canning that young 
Mr. Jamieson had called, and the unusual sight of her 
daughter idle, and with troubled face, revived a fear that had 
at one time troubled her. She sat down on the sofa, and as 
she untied her bonnet strings she said : 

‘ So Donald Jamieson has been here ? * 

‘Yes, mother. He came about half an hour after you 
went out.’ 

‘ Did he stay long ? ’ 

‘No, I don’t think so—I’m not quite sure. Perhaps a 
quarter of an hour or twenty minutes.’ 

‘ Did he say whether Mr. Jamieson has got anything to 
do?’ 

‘ No—I—he didn’t mention Mr. Jamieson.’ 

‘ I thought perhaps he had called to bring your ticket to 
draw in the Museum.’ 

‘ No. He just happened to be passing—that was all.* 

‘ And how is Mrs. Jamieson’s cold ? I hope she’s better 
than when we saw her.’ 

‘ I—I forgot to ask. He thinks the old furniture looks 
very well in this room.’ 

‘Genny—I hope you don’t care for Donald Jamieson; 
because, dear, that’s a thing that could never be.’ 

‘ Oh, mother! you know I shall be a Sister. I shall never 
marry anyone.’ 

Even in the flickering fire-light her mother saw that her 
eyes were full of tears. 

‘ Well, we shall see. But at all events I hope you will 
never marry Donald Jamieson; I’d rather see you a Sister 
six times over than feel that you were to lead his mother’s life 
over again.* 

‘ You need have no such thought, mother,’ said the girl 
with a wistful cadence, ‘ for I’m certain Donald has no inten¬ 
tion of marrying me.’ 

‘ Well, you young people are always very wise. I don’t 
know how you can be so sure: but he may intend what he 
hkes so long as you don’t fall in love with him.’ 

‘ What have I done that you should say such a thing ? ’ 
cried the poor girl, outraged, and afraid ot th&'nsra 
her heart. 

•It would not be so very extraordinary,’ 
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folding her veil. 1 Stranger things have happened. I should 
be very sorry; though-* 

She sighed, and, gathering up her gloves, her veil, and 
one or two small parcels, she rose and said wistfully, 

‘ Though you would not be the only woman, my poor 
Gennikins, who has not married the first man she cared fo r .’ 
She moved towards the door. * See after the tea, dear, while 
I take off my things.' 

The final injunction fell on deaf ears. * The first—the 
first man she cared for! ’ Eugenia, her heart filled with the 
strong, new, incomprehensible emotion, thought how impos¬ 
sible it would be to love a second time. People who spoke of 
such a thing could not understand; for though she was not 
in love (and of course never should be) she could feel how 
impossible it would be to fall in love again. If she had 
chanced to meet Donald after the days of childhood, and yet 
before all that was burned out of his heart, what would she 
have done? Could she have turned her back upon her high 
vocation ? 

At that time Eugenia was still quite sure of her voca- - 
tion, and, without suspecting it, was leading an exceedingly 
religious life. Her prayers and meditations were long and 
fervent; she kept all the Canonical hours and used pious 
ejaculations at every strike of the clock, and frequently on 
other occasions. She had made the acquaintance of the Sisters 
at S. Cyprian’s, and two days a week was their portress ; and 
she passed much of her time in needlework for the poor, 
occupying her mind the while with holy exercises. 

But this was only one side of her life ; in her early mo¬ 
nastic zeal she had wished to renounce all accomplishments, 
but she had learned that the chapel at the mission house was 
decorated by one Sister, and that the harmonium was played 
by another, and that, instead of holding worldly accomplish¬ 
ments mere temporal dross, the Sisters set a great deal more 
store by amateur painting and music than did such persons 
as Donald Jamieson. So, to make herself more valuable to 
her community, Eugenia had returned to the drawing board 
and the piano, and then other motives crept in, and, after the 
episode on the staircase, she began to lead a life of divided 
interest and uncertain aim. 

Spiritually she was at the junction of two roads, and she 
feared to set foot on either lest she should regret the other too 
constantly; to give herself up to art and the aeatehter has^v 
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ness was not to turn her back upon God, yet in her mind it 
was not quite the way to Heaven. The convent still had its 
hold upon her soul and its renunciation of all earthly ties 
seemed the best fulfilment of Christ’s precepts. She still 
pictured to herself a beautiful and saintly future, in which 
she became a great artist and a nursing Sister. But no future 
would be happy unless Donald’s spiritual welfare were assured, 
and among her favourite day-dreams was that in which she 
nursed Donald in the ward of a hospital, and, during his long 
and painful illness, induced him to become a monk of Llan- 
thony Abbey, from which time he and she spent their days 
conjointly in adorning the walls of English churches with 
frescoes of great orthodoxy of feeling and beauty of design. 
It was half an hour’s walk from S. Cyprian’s to her home; 
and more than once, as she was filling up this bare outline 
with a variety of details, she saw before her the hero of her 
dream. Each time that this happened Jamieson seemed just 
as much surprised as though he had not known that she must 
inevitably be on this road on this day and at this hour. He 
would explain that he was just filling up the afternoon by 
taking a little saunter. Love had brought Miss Canning its 
deep humility, she believed what Jamieson said; she did not 
even think that Theobald’s Row is a curious place for a young 
man to saunter in, when his home is in Camden Town, and his 
theatre at Piccadilly Circus ; she accepted the situation quite 
simply, but did not protest when he said that as he was out 
only for exercise he would turn and walk a few steps with 
her—a few steps that prolonged themselves until the young 

C ole stood at the Cannings’ fioor. There they clasped 
ds—left hand to left hand, in token of friendship, for is 
not the right given to everyone ? 

* Good-night,’ Eugenia would say softly. 

And Donald always responded, ‘ Good-night, God bless 
you, dear.* 

He had finished his pictures for the spring exhibitions, 
and was sick of Academy models; private models were be¬ 
yond his means; besides, he felt that his style lacked dis¬ 
tinction, and needed the discipline of a few weeks’ study of 
the antique; therefore, a few days after Miss Canning had 
set up her easel in front of the heroic head in the Greco- 
Roman corridor, Jamieson carried his mote 
to the EJgin room, mi began a large drawing oi 
Ee made it quite clear to his parents, to the 
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in the Museum, and to his own conscience, that he went to 
the Museum on purely business principles; but none were 
deceived, his conscience least of all. But the humility that 
had led Eugenia to believe that Theobald’s Bow was the 
promenade that out of all London Jamieson chose to walk 
along, made the young man doubt her love for him. He saw 
that she was changed, that there was a deeper colour on her 
lips, a more liquid brightness in her eyes, a tender beauty and 
a winning softness in every glance, but he dared not say to 
himself that the mysterious glory that hung about her was 
love for him. 

Up to this time Eugenia had been careless of her looks, 
careless in dress even to untidiness, and a certain sense of 
dignity restrained her from adorning herself for Donald ; but, 
though she still wore her plain gowns, and knotted her hair 
simply on her crown, an indefinable change did creep into her 
manner of dressing; she no longer wore boy’s boots ; she was 
more careful of her gloves; lace frills replaced linen collars; 
finally, a string of Venetian beads appeared over the lace frill. 

Jamieson’s eye was quick to detect and condemn the 
adornment; he always took a circuitous course to the Elgin 
room, passing through the Greco-Roman corridor, in which 
Miss Canning worked. But on this morning he took little 
interest in the heroic head. ‘ Why, what is this ? ’ he cried, 
indicating the beads by a pantomimic gesture round his own 
neck. ‘ This will never do; you are growing quite a fine 
lady, like anybody else.’ 

Eugenia coloured. ‘ I have worn beads before. Do you 
dislike them ? ’ 

Donald nodded; he knit his brows, and looked at her 
severely. ‘I dislike everything that seems done to attract. 
I dislike everything that looks like a lure.’ 

There was a pause, then the girl said, ‘ Go away,* in a 
hushed voice, and her face was white with indignation. 1 Go 
away, Donald. How dare you say such a thing to me ? * 

Jamieson swept the bread and chalk and charcoal that 
were on a high stool at her side into his hand, and perched 
himself on the seat he had cleared. ‘ See, Eugenia,’ he said 
appealingly. * Don’t turn away from me.’ 

But Miss Canning continued to sit with face averted; with 
her hand she made a sign that he must go. 

4 Eugenia, l ’ repeated Jamieson in a tone of lingering 
affection. Then, after a pause, in whicta ^r\ xmasnni 
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motionless, he continued with energy : ‘ On my soul, I didn’t 
mean to be offensive; how could I to you!—to you! Eugenia, 
forgive me. You know how I revere you. I see now how 
you have taken it.’ 

4 There was but one way of taking it,’ said the girl sadly. 

4 Because you don’t know my history, Genny. Those 
beads reminded me of—that other one. How could you sup¬ 
pose I think that you try to attract ? God knows you need 
not—as it is, every fellow in the place is gone on you!' 

Miss Canning throughout this speech drew a number of 
short little strokes on the edge of her board, and she con¬ 
tinued this useless occupation for some seconds after he had 
finished. After what seemed to him a long silence she ceased, 
and, without looking at him, said in a voice that had in its 
tones nothing harsher than pity, 4 Donald, you don’t know 
what—what an offensive thing you have said; it’s a sort of 
thing that can’t be explained away; it’s there—it’s a part of 
yourself.’ 

4 1 see it all now,’ said Jamieson, working her bread up 
into grimy pellets in his nervous contrition. 4 But, as I live, 

I didn’t mean it. You know that I adore you—you can’t 
pretend to doubt my veneration for you.* 

4 It’s not about me at all, Donald,’ said the girl; 4 that is 
a small matter indeed ; but it’s an insult to all womanhood 
to suppose that when a girl wears a string of beads she— 
she-’ 

4 Yes, I know. It is brutal, vile, despicable; and it’s a 
low thing not to think well of women. But, Genny, I’ve 
been soured, crushed , brutalised . If you knew my story 
you’d be sorry for me! The wonder is—not that I’m spoiled, 
but that I've kept straight at all. A man can’t be fooled by 
a woman and be none the worse for it.’ 

4 A great many women are fooled by men and are expected 
to be none the worse for it.* 

4 Are they? I hope not; a man deserves to be flayed 
alive who plays fast and loose with a woman.’ 

4 Oh, take care, Donald 1 ’ 

4 Take care ? You mean to say you think I’m a male 
flirt ? ’ he asked sharply. 

4 1 don’t know—people say so,* she said drearily. 

4 People tell you that I’m a flirt ? And 'Cmsda* 

Genny?’ 

‘I don't know; how can I tell ? - I’ve no 

v ^ 
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( So yon believe that I’m a mean and despicable creature ? ’ 
he said reproachfully. 

His tone was so tragic that she laughed a little. ‘No, 
of course not.* 

4 Then you don’t believe that I’m a flirt, Eugenia ? * 

1 1 don’t know,* she repeated. 

* Well, I must get to the bottom of this,* said Jamieson, 
setting the bread pellets on the shelf of her easel with an air 
of decision. 4 Don’t you think a male flirt—a man who 
plays with a young girl’s affection—don’t you think him a 
mean and despicable creature ? * 

4 1 don’t think the world judges him so.* 

4 Then it’s a loathsome world! But, vile as it is, and ill 
as women have treated me, 1 should be ashamed to crawl 
upon the face of it if I had flirted with a guileless woman. 
Now you believe me ? * 

4 She might be less—less experienced than you imagined 
her.* 

Jamieson knit his brows. 4 There’s something behind— 
something I don’t understand.* 

4 Oh, no! * 

4 44 Oh no ’* means 44 Oh yes 1 ” What is it ? Genny, I 
entreat you to tell me.* 

4 But I can’t; there is nothing to tell.* 

4 Yes, there is.’ He paused. 4 You never suppose that 
I’m flirting with you ? ’ 

4 1 don’t know; I don’t know what flirting is.* 

4 When I tell you that I love you—when I say that you 
are dearer to me than everything in earth and Heaven, do 
you suppose I say that to every woman I meet ? ’ 

. 4 Not to every woman you meet; I expect it is an ordinary 
thing to say.’ 

4 1 daresay it is often said to you; but it is not a usual 
thing to say. I declare to you, Genny—I swear by everything 
that’s holy, that I’ve never said one word to you that isn’t 
true. I adore you; now are you satisfied? I adore you. 
There! I have never said that to any other woman in my life.* 
The wondering and ecstatic look that he had seen once 
before came into her pure face; for a while there was silence. 
Eugenia remained speechless, and he saw that her whole 
body was trembling. After a pause that rendered further 
talk impossible, he replaced the bread and charcoal on the 
stool, and went on to bis work. 
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As a rule lie came six or seven times in a day to correct 
her drawing, but on this day he did not come at all, and at 
closing time neither he nor she had much to show for their 
labour, for on this day neither had clear eye nor steady hand* 
For a while Eugenia’s heart rose high; she enjoyed some 
hours of exquisite rapture; but as the day passed and brought 
no Donald a reaction set in; she persuaded herself that there 
were two meanings to the conversation that had taken place, 
and that adoration is not love. For a wonder Jamieson was 
not hanging about the door when she left the Museum; she 
had the unwelcome change of a lonely walk home. The next 
day was one devoted to S. Cyprian’s, and Jamieson did not 
take his accustomed saunter in Theobald’s Bow. But on the 
morrow he appeared again at the Museum, and in the course 
of one of the six or seven conversations which he carried on 
at the side of her easel he informed her that no man too poor 
to marry ought to ask a girl to engage herself to him, and 
expounded divers theories as to the benefits of Platonic friend¬ 
ships. Eugenia quite agreed with them all; so long as Donald 
loved her she cared nothing about the formality of an engage¬ 
ment ; indeed, in his love she was so supremely happy that 
she dreaded any change. Dread of the future and doubt were 
her only troubles at this time. She saw no life before her 
so happy as that she was enjoying; and by books, by the 
light way that Will talked of love affairs, and above all 
through distrust of her own power of winning and keeping 
love, she was led to doubt whether her lover’s protestations 
were meant to be taken as seriously as she understood them. 
Such happiness was too great; it was incredible that he, the 
very crown of manhood, should have looked so low. * If he 
deceives me,’ she said to herself as she tied her bonnet in the 

small, grubby ladies’ waiting-room; ‘ if he deceives me-’ 

Courage failed before the unfinished sentence. 

But there, between the inner and the outer door, was 
Donald, and the sight of him inspired perfect trust. Without 
any explanation they turned out into the cold together, with 
the happy domestic accustomedness of a married pair. The 
girl was too simple to know that there was anything uncon¬ 
ventional in these daily walks with Jamieson; her conscience 
was clear in the matter; and if she made no mention of them 
at home, that was simply because for some 
reason it had oi late become painful and to eSmda to 

Donald. She never spoke of him, and it anyone 
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him she began talking very quickly, often of something 
utterly different. Jamieson had other reasons for silence; 
his conscience misgave him, for he knew that he was engag¬ 
ing the young girl’s affections more deeply than he had mf 
right to do. But is all innocent love-making, all happiness, 
all delight in the sweet society of a pure, good girl to be 
denied to a young man just because he is not in a position to 
marry, nor likely to become so ? Donald’s code of honour 
forbade him making an offer of marriage of which there was 
no visible prospect of fulfilment; he was worldly enough to 
be aware that it would be wrong to demand any promise of 
Eugenia, or in any way stand in the way of a comfortable 
settlement. When an eligible parti came to the front he 
would retire; but in the meantime—well, in the meantime, 
why should he not enjoy the regenerating and purifying hap¬ 
piness of a little innocent love-making? To walk home 
every afternoon with the girl was certainly a transgression of 
his own moral code; if they were seen their names would be 
coupled together, and that would be bad for Miss Canning. 
It was for this that his conscience misgave him, and he 
never set out on one of these walks without a feint that it 
was a chance occasion, or without promising his conscience 
that it should be the last time. 


CHAPTER VI 

To Jamieson stolen fruit was sweet. The fear of detection 
gave zest to the enjoyment of those clandestine walks; and it 
was with a sense that a long-expected blow had fallen that he 
heard Miss Canning say as they came out of the Museum 
gates one cold grey evening, 

‘ Why, that is Will just in front of us/ 

‘ Where ? I don’t see/ said Jamieson, looking up at the 
chimney-pots and falling into a very slow pace. ‘ But it can’t 
be; this isn’t the way from the hospital/ 

‘ Still, that is Will. You see those young men ? The one 
near the railings is Will. Oh, I expect the others are Mr. 
Sinclair and the wonderful Harrington/ 

* Ah, I daresay,* said Jamieson, lagging a little behind 

her. 

‘If we were to hurry a little—they axe AsroVs* 
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that, if we were to hupy a little, we could catch them up,* 
suggested the girl, looking at him rather eagerly. 

4 You don’t know them, do you ? ’ asked Jamieson. * What 
would be the advantage of catching up Will and a couple of 
strange young men ? ’ 

4 Oh—I don’t know—perhaps I ought not to say this, even 
to you, Donald, but I’m sure Will isn’t happy at home; if we 
knew his friends, that might make things pleasanter, and I’m 
sure these young men must think something of the same kind. 
They invited themselves that evening they spent with Will in 
his den. Mother and I thought he would surely ask them into 
the drawing-room, but-* 

* I expect he showed his sense in doing nothing of the 
kind,’ cried the young man triumphantly. 4 Medical students, 
you know—well, they may be great guns at dissection and 
vivisection (they seem to be having a fine joke now, the square 
little chap in the middle is a bit of a wag), and yet not quite— 
well, not quite gentlemen.’ 

4 Oh, I know Mr. Sinclair is a gentleman; he and Will 
shared rooms for two years. His father was a Scotch laird or 
something, but he has sold the estates and gone to live abroad. 
He and Mr. Harrington now live together, and Mr. Harring¬ 
ton must be more than a gentleman ; he’s awfully clever, and 
—oh, he must be quite splendid! ’ 

The splendour of Mr. Harrington did not attract Mr. 
Jamieson; he continued to drag his feet slowly. 

4 Ah, I remember, he is the man you told me about—the 
man with the voice. I shouldn’t think either of these are that 
man,’ he said, wrinkling up his eyes. 4 1 know a good many 
musicians, and neither of those backs is like the back of a 
tenor.’ 

4 But they are a great deal like the backs that I saw 
running up our stairs the other night, Donald. I should really 
like to know Mr. Harrington. He once jumped into the sea 
after someone who had fallen overboard—it was in the news¬ 
papers ; and he took both the scholarships Will tried for, and 
takes all the prizes every year: he sings splendidly. Will 
thinks him perfection. Of course he doesn’t say much—that’s 
not Will’s way; but his silence about Mr. Harrington is quite 
different from the rest of his silence. I’m nearly sure, Donald, 
that the least tall of those young men—tiie esnfo— 

must be Mr. Harrington. 

‘Ah , I should hardly think so. From Ntaafc 
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Harrington must be something quite out of the common; 
there is nothing out of the common about that little chap, ex¬ 
cept that he is chunkily built. I should say he’s a wag, and— 
yes—don’t you observe it ?—yes, he walks with a limp.’ 

‘ A limp ? Oh, no. I was just thinking what a good 
carriage,* said the girl; and, in fact, despite a very slight halt 
on the left foot, the subject of their discussion was a well-set- 
up figure, and his walk was light, elastic, full of life and 
youthfulness and vigour. ‘ Now the tall one-' Her sen¬ 

tence remained unfinished; the young men turned the comer 
into Charlotte Street, to Jamieson’s joy and relief, and he 
resolved that it should be as long as possible before they again 
came into view. The murky sky, the muddy streets, the lamps 
that one by one began glimmering on the opposite pavement 
became, with the disappearance of these unwelcome objects of 
interest, an earthly paradise; the degradation of a draggled 
flower-woman they met, the misery of a ragged child that 
passed them, sobbing as it went, did not penetrate the con¬ 
sciousness of either of the young people. Eugenia forgot her 
brother and his friends when they had passed out of sight, 
and Jamieson remembered them only sufficiently to dawdle 
slowly enough to give them a good start. But, at the comer, 
what disaster met his eye ! In the middle distance the two 
tall young men were sauntering at a snail’s pace, and in the 
foreground the supposititious Harrington was squatting upon 
his heels near the area railways, holding the sobbing child to 
him with one arm while with his handkerchief he dried the 
tears from its eyes. 

Jamieson glanced quickly at his companion, who said 
nothing; she was looking at the two figures, at the attitude of 
the young man made attractive by an undefinable air of 
gentleness and kindness. Jamieson could see little of his face, 
except its freshness, and he wondered by what art a back, 
an arm, a hat, two very red hands, and a pair of bent-up 
legs could look so pitiful and kind. The child was a sorry 
sight, its face grievously disfigured by one of those skin 
complaints that affiict the children of the poor. But in the 
eyes of the young doctor, accustomed to ugliness and disease, 
the malady of the poor little creature was not disgusting, 
only sad. 

‘ They don’t want ye at school any more ? ’ he was saying. 
‘They don't want ye at school, dear? but that’s only because 
little sick children ought to play and get strong,not to v?orkor 
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have any worries; there is nothing on your face, my poor boy, 
that could infect anyone.* 

His voice, or way of speaking, had a queer little accent in 
it, some sort of a soft liquid northern burr; but (probably be¬ 
cause every peculiarity of a charming personality becomes 
charming), that only gave richness and individuality to his 
tones. The child sobbed anew, the comfortable sob of relief 
from its lonely, unpitied wretchedness. 

It was now Miss Canning’s turn to listen; she moved ex¬ 
tremely slowly and continued looking at the child and the 
young man. But, if the medical student did not look up, he 
was clearly aware that he was before an audience, for he did 
not speak again until, as the pair were moving out of earshot, 
Jamieson heard him ask what mother was having done for the 
poor face. After a little silence Eugenia said, 

4 That is Harrington; I recognise the voice.* 

Her tone brought to Jamieson the painful assurance that 
she had been no less impressed than himself by the atmo¬ 
sphere of kindness that gave charm to the simple words and 
movements of Will Canning’s friend. 

‘ He seems to be a good-natured little fellow,’ said Jamie¬ 
son, struggling against his own impression, and hating the 
unknown young man for being so likeable. 

‘Yes, good and kind,’ said Miss Canning in a moved 
tone of voice, turning to look at the back, boot-soles, and 
round hat, that still formed a stationary object in the land¬ 
scape. 

‘Who would not be kind to an afflicted child?’ cried 
Jamieson, who none the less had thought rags and sores a 
disgusting combination. ‘I didn’t hear it cry, or I’d have 
done as much for it. 1 

‘ I didn’t hear it either, not to notice, yet I remember now 
that it ran past us in Great Bussell Street; it passed us and 
it hadn’t come up to them; besides, I’m afraid—I’m afraid, 
Donald, that I should have turned away. But I didn’t notice 
—I was too self-absorbed.* 

* I wasn’t seZ/-absorbed,’ said Jamieson, smiling brilliantly; 

1 and I’m sure that either of us would have been too sorry for 
it to yield to any distaste we might feel for its condition. 
However, it’s all turned out for the best, we couldn’t have 
done it any real good, and what-d’ye-caAl-’ era 
for it or get it sent up to the hospital. So tJae Sa 
gainer by our selfishness and so is he; Wa eoooteA. e* vjv 
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of practice and, what is better, has made a favourable impres¬ 
sion on a certain young lady.* 

‘ He could not fail to do that, he’s so good-looking/ said 
the girl, yielding to a desire to tease, that Donald’s manner 
had kindled. 

4 Is he good-looking?* asked Jamieson. 4 1 couldn’t see 
his face, but he has a very wide back and his hands are as red 
as boiled lobsters.’ 

1 His shoulders are square,’ said Miss Canning. * I rather 
like that, and of course his hands are red in this wind. 1 dare¬ 
say they are always red, too; people with those beautiful fair 
complexions nearly always have red hands.’ 

4 Well, that’s a pity,’ said Jamieson ; he was too jealous to 
suspect that she was teasing, ‘ for a pink face is no advantage 
to a man, and red hands are very much the reverse, especially 
to a doctor.’ He felt it very hard lines that this prepossessing 
young man should be sprung upon him in a manner which, 
while it really proved nothing, was particularly ingratiating to 
a kind girl like Eugenia. He walked in silence till they passed 
Will and his other friend, who were still waiting for their 
companion. 4 There, now,’ he said, 4 that is what I call a 
handsome fellow.’ 

* I didn’t notice,* said Genny, with indifference. She had 
taken the measure of the young man and cared nothing for 
him, though in truth he was a well-looking young fellow 
enough, over six feet in height, upright as a dart, but with 
shoulders that recalled the outline of a hock-bottle. He had 
a small head covered with close-curling dark hair, a pale, 
narrow face, slightly speckled with pimples, prominent, dark, 
glistening eyes, a high nose with compressed nostrils, a rabbit 
mouth with good teeth in it, and a long, rather receding chin; 
he was well, though rather too carefully dressed, and looked 
weak, vapid, amiable, and self-satisfied; such first impression 
as he conveyed was of a person who was his own ideal of a 
perfect gentleman. His rather exquisite style contrasted with 
Will Canning’s dfyagd air, for Will delighted to be considered 
a rowdy, and would sooner have been mistaken for a jockey 
than a duke. As a matter of fact, however, he had never been 
taken for anything better or worse than a rather dissipated 
young gentleman of the professional classes; his well-shaped 
sallow face wore an embittered expression that was somehow 
not displeasing; his smile was frank, and, in spite of their 
heavy reddened lids, his grey eyes were YioTieaV 
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cross-grained look of his face lowered into blackness when 
Jamieson and his sister passed, and as he raised his hat his 
eyes flashed a glance of sullen anger. 

4 It is all over, he will tell/ thought the unhappy lover, 
and neither he nor Eugenia spoke again till they reached her 
own doorstep. But the conscience of the girl was easy; she 
was silent only because she was listening to the quick, light 
steps that echoed up the empty street, and to the laughter and 
voices that informed her that Harrington had now overtaken 
his companions. 

4 Don’t ring just yet/ she said; 4 they are so near that we 
can’t very well go in, can we ? * 

4 What! Are you going to stand here in the cold to wait 
for Will and his friends ? * 

4 Bather than shut the door in their faces. Besides, 
Donald, I’m really glad of this chance. Will doesn’t settle 
down at home; he has never asked a friend to the house, nor 
introduced one to mother; these young men are the only 
friends who have been to see him, and they came of their own 
invitation/ 

4 Perhaps they’re not the sort he likes you to know. 
Medical students sometimes—well, as I said before—they 
often aren’t quite ladies’ men.’ 

4 1 don’t know that I care very much about ladies’ men. 
Besides, that is precisely what my Mr. Sinclair looks like. 
Now will you ring, Donald ? * 

While this brief dialogue was carried on in an undertone 
both Miss Canning and Jamieson had been taking mental note 
of the strangers, and especially of the Samaritan, who, in spite 
of being half a head shorter than his companions, was of much 
more distinguished and striking appearance than either. His 
gait and movements were elastic and fresh, full of the light, 
bright vigour and quickness of healthy vivacious youth, and 
there was so true an air of earnestness and kindness about his 
sturdy figure that he pleased and inspired trust even before 
the impression of loyalty was confirmed by a near view of his 
face. Even to Donald’s jealous eye his face was pleasing, 
although, if it had achieved handsomeness, it had reached that 
end with striking originality and an audacious disregard for 
the classic model. At this moment his round hat was pushed 
so far back on his head that it concealed \itt\e oi\d& foieVstfc- 
head—a forehead broad and high, and oi notede 
leetoal and generous. Beneath it were set a 
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brown eyes, fine in shape and colour, of lustrous dearness, and 
glorified by the honest, steadfast ideality of their gaze. 
Eugenia, merely in passing him, had perceived that they were 
the finest eyes that she had ever seen, and now the same con¬ 
viction was borne in, less agreeably, upon Donald. The lower 
face, dominated and overshadowed by the powerful head and 
glorious eyes, was irregular, almost rugged in outline ; the 
nose, though slightly aquiline, was thick, and had still the 
bluntness of youth: the chin, massive and rather heavy; the 
facial angle as straight as Dante's. But the lines of the 
firmly-closed lips were kind and sweet and generous, and, as 
often happens, the sternness of being slightly underhung was 
atoned for by a smile of adorable charm. Taken all together, 
the young man—with his rough, shabby clothes, strong cha¬ 
racteristic features, delicate, fair complexion, and handsome 
eyes—looked something between a genius, a young prophet by 
Michael Angelo, and a socialistic young gentleman dressed as 
a working man. Jamieson was about to whisper to Eugenia 
that the ideal expression of the eyes resulted from nothing 
more lofty than short-sightedness, when the young man 
smiled. Jamieson, impelled by the irresistible infection, smiled 
too, and held his peace; the smile confirmed the expression 
of the eyes, and it is impossible to ascribe the charm of a 
smile either to an impediment or to indigestion. 

1 Genny, let me introduce Mr. Sinclair, Mr. Harrington,’ 
said Will in a surly tone, bestowing the names where Eugenia 
had assigned them. 4 My sister—and Mr. Donald Jamieson, 
a very old friend of ours; quite a brother. How do, Donald ? ’ 
he added with an unsuccessful attempt at cordiality and a grin 
that reminded Jamieson of a badger. 

Eugenia was saying something pleasant to Sinclair about 
having often heard of him, and her graciousness was sweet to 
her admirer; but when she turned to Harrington, he was again 
filled with the most painful and unreasonable jealousy. 

4 We passed you in the street just now, Mr. Jamieson and 
I,’ and her look and tone converted the statement of fact into 
something better than a compliment; a faint colour flushed 
her fair cheek, and to blush was unusual with her; but there 
was a look, an unconscious confession of admiration in the 
soft eyes of Will’s friend that stopped her heart. Instinctively 
all the young people felt that in that moment there had sprung 
up a feeling of friendship, or what not, between Miss Canning 
and Harrington, and that each had become aware that the 
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feeling was returned. Jamieson tried to persuade himself that 
the heart-sinking with which he noted that chance meeting of 
the eyes was the result only of his own jealousy; and he was 
reassured by Eugenia’s manner, when, after a momentary 
pause, she said: 

‘ You will come in, I hope, and Mr. Sinclair too; mother 
wishes so much to know you both; we were dreadfully disap¬ 
pointed that Will did not bring you to see us the other night, 
and when you sang we should have ventured to invade you, 
but that we are a little bit afraid of Will.’ 

As she spoke she went up the steps, and Harrington fol- 
fowed her; Jamieson, to appear the friend of the family, fell 
into the rear with Will; and Sinclair preserved a middle 
course. 

* Weally, we are not in calling twim,’ said that dapper 
young gentleman, reprovingly, to his companion. 

Harrington had already crossed the threshold, and was 
standing on the mat beside Miss Canning. Although it was 
barely twilight the gas in the fanlight threw a bright glare on 
to a mop of light brown, or rather greyish-blonde hair—as 
fine as a child’s—between curly and wavy, entirely fluffy and 
flyaway; its owner looked from Miss Canning to Sinclair with 
a merry expression. Sinclair, taking in every detail of the 
worn tweed garments before him, repeated still more gravely, 

* Weally, Melanchthon, we are not in calling twim.’ 

1 No, that’s true,’ said the other, smiling at Eugenia. To 
Jamieson’s intense satisfaction his white teeth were very un¬ 
even, and there was a chip broken off one of the front ones. 
* But, you see, Stacy, I forgot, and I’ve already come in. Will 
you believe us, Miss Canning, if we say that we have suddenly 
remembered a most important engagement, or-? ’ 

Both he and the young girl laughed. 1 Come in, Mr. Sin¬ 
clair,’ she said, and as the young man stepped into the glare 
of the gaslight she saw that the remonstrance about not being 
in calling trim, must have been meant for his companion only, 
for he was elegantly shod, and displayed about six inches of 
immaculate stand-up shirt collar, so high that his head seemed 
to be stuck into a jam pot. He stamped his feet, pulled down 
his shining shirt cuffs to bring his large gold solitaires well 
into view; and then, having bestowed various pats on himself 
with his gloved hands, he followed Miss Canning and Har¬ 
rington up stairs to the drawing-room. As he went he drew 
ott his gloves, smoothed his neat hair with a well-kept white 
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band and stroked bis incipient moustache. His preciseness, 
which extended from his smile to his manner of setting his 
feet on the stairs, seemed to protest against the breezy move¬ 
ments and unstudied bearing of his friend ; he seemed to re¬ 
mind you that, let his companion be as natural as he pleased, 
he, Stacy Sinclair, would never forget that civilisation is a 
difficult and self-repressive art. Intimate though he was with 
Harrington, he had never before seen him with an unknown 
young lady, and he had imagined that this was a sphere in 
which he might hope to outshine his brilliant companion. Yet 
here was Harrington in his three-year-old suit, with the knees 
bagged out of all shape, and his blue tie that had achieved an 
fflsthetic shade through repeated cleaning, chatting away with 
a pretty girl as though he had known her from infancy, while 
he, Stacy Sinclair, for all his deportment, was not even looked 
at. 

Will Canning was no less surprised than Sinclair at the 
turn affairs had taken ; he had imagined Stacy to be the beau- 
ideal of a ladies’ man, and it had never dawned upon him that 
his sister would have sense enough to prefer his adored Har¬ 
rington. Personally, he cared more for his fluffy-haired friend 
than for everyone else in the world, and it was for that very 
reason that he had been so shy of introducing him to his 
family. Gifted as Harrington was, Will had reasons for not 
feeling quite sure of his social position, and the very fact that 
Harrington inspired him with an affection strong and tender 
enough to be even painful, made the idea that his parents 
might pass criticisms upon this sacred creature unendurable. 
He remembered that his brother John had brought friends to 
the house of whom his mother had said that they were not 
quite up to the mark, and he felt that he should like home 
less than ever if his friend’s old clothes and red hands and 
north country burr were made the subject of such observa¬ 
tions ; and it was the possibility that his people might fail to 
see that, despite these things, Harrington was a gentleman, 
that had made him so reluctant to perform the introduction 
which he felt to be expected both by his friend and his family. 
Of their appreciation of Sinclair he had had no doubt, and 
now, as he dawdled up the staircase with Jamieson, he was 
saying to himself that Genny was a dear little girl; but he 
still felt shy enough to shrink from the contemplation of Har- 
rington ’s shabbiness amid the bric-4-brac, and tried to while 
*wa,y & couple of minutes upon the et&nc&ee.. 
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followed Jamieson into the room, the introductions were 
already over. Sinclair, with mouth slightly open, was staring 
at the plates and vases and jars and snuff-boxes, and Harring¬ 
ton, who had the kettle in his hand, was saying to Mrs. 
Canning, 

‘Oh, yes, a very long time—I’d a room in the house 
that Stacy and Canning lodged in when we first came to 
London.’ 

He set the kettle on the hob and looked round as if to 
decide where to sit. There was a chair on either side of 
Eugenia’s; Jamieson hastened to secure one, but the other 
remained vacant; Harrington hesitated a moment, and then 
went and sat down on the opposite side of the hearth, near 
and a little behind his hostess. For awhile this arrangement 
was comforting to Jamieson’s sore heart; but soon jealousy 
suggested that a fiendish ingenuity had prompted the young 
man to select the place from which he could look most steadily 
at Miss Canning without staring. After that, it appeared to 
the unhappy youth that the clear, honest eyes rested longer, 
and with more pleasure, upon the young girl than upon any 
of the varied articles de vertu that exercised such fascination 
upon the glittering, roving orbs of the less dangerous Mr. 
Sinclair. The conversation had begun and had taken the 
natural turn of Hospital work, and, with a well-considered 
sententiousness, that young gentleman expressed his convic¬ 
tion that all work and no play made Jack a dull boy. 

‘ Oh yes, indeed,* laughed Mrs. Canning. ‘ A little more 
sugar, please, Will, and I’m sure you need a little relaxation, 
something to cheer you. I often think what a sad life it 
seems for you young creatures—-mere children, my husband 
said some of the lads were, when he first brought Will up to 
town. What made Will go in for it, I never could under¬ 
stand. I thought it was a joke, for he never had seemed to 
care for sick people or anything of the kind.’ 

‘Nor does he,* said her son with a short laugh, as he 
handed the sugar-basin; ‘ but I must do something—starving 
being so confoundedly slow and painful, I prefer to earn my 
bread. Give me a thousand—five hundred a year, and you’ll 
never again see me in any sick-room but my own. But as 
we’re condemned to prey upon each other, I find it more 
comfortable to kill my fellows by giving ’em. Vtae 
medicine than to shoot ’em at the antipodes, at XAoro 'am. ^ 
hits with torpedo guns . * 
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4 Ah, Caiming, you make no progress at all as a cynic, 
said Harrington. 4 Wliat a bungling sneer 1 * 

*1 speak as I feel,' said Canning, leaning up against the 
mantelshelf. 4 I have to earn my bread, that’s my point of 
view; if I’d a voice I’d go in for the music-hall business, but 
failing that I may as well be a sawbones as a—a—a * 

4 Tight-rope dancer,* suggested Mr. Harrington quietly. 

4 And why not a tight-rope dancer ? ’ flashed out Jamieson 
with a sore and angry suspicion that his own orchestral per¬ 
formance was but one degree more dignified. 4 Why should 
you speak in that sneering tone of a tight-rope dancer ? What 
signifies is not what you do, but how you do it.* 

4 Oh, surely—only to some extent—not entirely,’ said 
Harrington. 4 You don’t mean to say that in themselves all 
things are equally worth doing ? ’ 

4 Yes, I do; yes, I do,’ said Jamieson, still trembling with 
an emotion of which the other could not guess the well-spring. 
4 No doubt, from the utilitarian point of view, the vivisection 
room ranks above the studio; but, after all, the world is 
something more than a hospital, and to become subjects for 
the operating theatre and the post-mortem room isn’t the 
sole aim and object of our being. No one is more sensible 
than I am of the usefulness of Will s profession; but those 
who follow it have no call to speak as if no one else had any 
right to live.* 

‘Did I so speak? I’m very sorry, and indeed I didn’t 
mean to. All that I meant was that it would be dreary to 
spend all one’s life doing one’s best at blowing large bubbles 
or turning somersaults. The few people of that kind I’ve 
met have spoken and looked as though they worked the 
treadmill.* 

4 Ah, I’m afraid those aren’t the only people who work 
the treadmill,’ said Mrs. Canning with a sad smile. ‘You 
are young and still have your enthusiasm; but nineteen out 
of every twenty medical practitioners will tell you that they 
work the treadmill too.’ 

4 Well, then, so far I’m with Mr. Jamieson; I’d far rather 
be an acrobat than a perfunctory doctor. Though, I confess, 
I’ve never seen one yet.* His great eyes as he turned them 
on Mrs. Canning expressed a mingling of fun and earnestness 
that was very winning. 

'Oh, look at him 1 ’ said she, laughing. 4 He is quite in 
Jove with his horrid profession l One can eec Yre leda 
ra ce .' 
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4 Well, yes, I am; I own it,* said the young man, turning 
back the edge of the hearthrug with his foot and reddening 
and smiling. ‘ But so is your son, Mrs. Canning; he doesn’t 
own it, that’s all the difference.’ He turned towards Sinclair, 

‘ Canning is pretty hard hit, isn't he, Stacy ? ’ 

4 And not Mr. Sinclair?’ asked Mrs. Canning, turning 
towards that young man. 4 You're not an enthusiast ? ’ 

4 Oh, no! I leave all that to Will—my Will—Will Har¬ 
rington,’ said Mr. Sinclair, with a superior little smile. He 
pulled down his cuffs again. 4 One of us is enough. I take 
things a bit easy.' 

4 Well, but Will gives us to understand that Mr. Harring¬ 
ton takes things easily too,’ said Mrs. Canning, laughing 
again. 

4 Certain I said no such thing,’ snarled Will, addressing 
the fire. 

4 Well, dear,’ said his mother in a conciliatory tone, 4 you 
said that Mr. Harrington had only to take a sniff at the bind-* 
ing to know everything that’s in a book.’ 

4 Oh, my! ’ exclaimed Mr. Sinclair, surprised out of all 
elegance. 4 Why, he’s up till midnight, and at work before 
six these dark mornings; and it’s weeks since he had a half 
holiday.’ 

Both ladies turned compassionate eyes upon Harrington, 
and the elder noticed that, notwithstanding the fresh and 
youthful brilliance of his complexion, there were worn lines 
as of study and fatigue about his eyes. 

4 Oh, but that’s dreadful 1 ’ she said, in a grave kind tone. 

4 You young people know no moderation. It makes me 
thankful that I have Will under my eye—though I’m afraid he 
has never over-worked and is not very glad to be at home.’ 
She looked at her son appealingly and sighed. 

4 Who would be ? ’ muttered that pleasant young man in 
a sore tone, as he arranged the coals with his foot. 

4 Oh, Will dear l I’m sure we do all we can for you 1 ’ 

4 All except give me my liberty I' 

4 Your liberty! Oh, Will! Mr. Sinclair—Mr. Harrington 

—now listen, I appeal to you-* She poured forth an 

account of Will's liberty. 4 How could he be freer if he were 
in rooms?’ she concluded in a tone of entreaty, turning 
towards the more sympathetic of her judges. 

4 Ah, I don't know; but there is a 
young man, rising, and looking with a hauteraifc wstwassa 
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at liis friend. ‘ Canning likes to breakfast in his night-things 
and dine in his shirt-sleeves, and smoke in bed all Sunday,' 
and have his tub before the parlour fire. I don’t defend the 
customs; but those were Ins most cherished habits. Oh, 
Canning, Canning i where is now Bohemia ? * He glanced 
round the room as if to say it would not be found under the 
same roof with so much bric4-brac. 

‘ At your rooms, I expect! * said Mrs. Canning, laughing. 
4 You live in a nice way, I expect—a nice state of muddle! 1 
She was pleased and relieved to think that perhaps, after all, 
her boy pined only for such innocent naughtiness. 

Sinclair, at his friend’s suggestion, rose too, saying, with 
a deep sigh, that it was quite dreadful to him, the prospect 
of leaving that comfortable fire and turning out into the 
cold. 

‘ Genny will sympathise with you there,’ said her mother; 
i she feels the cold dreadfully—I can hardly induce her to go 
out of the house while the frost lasts.’ 

4 Not go out! But that’s not the way to resist it,* said 
Harrington, looking with the twofold interest of his time of 
life and his profession at the young girl. ‘You ought to 
allow Canning to take you out skating,’ and he turned towards 
Will. * You should persuade your sister to go with you to¬ 
morrow, Canning—there’s nothing like that for getting 
thoroughly warm.’ 

‘ Oh, I wonder-* said the young girl, looking at the 

kind and handsome face that was smiling down on her. ‘ I 
wonder whether, if I knew how—it would really--’ 

‘No, no,’ cut in Jamieson, in the confidential aside of a 
proprietor, ‘it would make your feet like lumps of ice and 
cover them with chilblains.’ 

‘ How have you the face to say such a thing ? ’ cried the 
other. ‘ You must know skating’s a thing to make one wish 
for frost in July. There’s no exercise like it—there’s no 
word-’ 

‘ You might take her, Will,* said the mother. 

‘Ah, yes, do; Canning; it would be splendid. Miss 
Canning, do come,’ said Harrington persuasively. ‘We’re 
going—not to Hendon, but to just a quiet piece of water at 
Kew. Come, Miss Canning; do try—do let Canning bring 
you.’ 

‘ Never again,* said Canning, looking at the poor girl with 
a withering expression. ‘ I took her once—three years ago. 
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My! I was never so ashamed, she did nothing bat tumble 
about. Let her learn first, then I’ll take her.’ 

‘ Ah, but how can that be managed—to loam first and 
begin afterwards ? If you will let Canning escort you, Miss 
Canning, and will trust yourself with me-* 

4 A man needs to be a very good skater to take charge of a 
lady,’ interrupted Jamieson gravely—looking first at Mrs. 
Canning, then at Harrington. * Are you a very good skater, 

Mr. Harrington ? * 

‘ Well—that’s an embarrassing question —because the truth 
is that I am,’ replied the other, amused and blushing. 

4 Yes ? But besides being good—to hold up a person who 
doesn’t know—one needs to be very firm on one’s pins,* in¬ 
sinuated Jamieson, white with envy. 4 You don’t mind my 
saying so ? ’ 

4 Certainly not; but I don’t know how you’d skate with¬ 
out being firm on your feet—Oh ! Because of my halt ? But 
that’s nothing—at least, evidently it is ; but I mean it doesn’t 
affect me ; it only results from a broken leg—and the fact is 
I’d clean forgotten it.’ 

‘He didn’t mean that,’ said Canning in his sour tone. 

‘ Besides, you’ve quite given up halting. He’s heard from me 
of the figure you cut in the prize lists.’ 

4 But you ought to come too,’ said Harrington, smiling at 
Jamieson, 4 and then, when I develop superfluous joints and 
Canning disowns us, you could rescue Miss Canning.* 

4 Thanks. I wish I could; but the fact is I’m a poor devil 
that fiddles in an orchestra, and on Saturdays we have a 
morning performance.* 

4 Oh, yes? Then you’re a musician as well as an artist? 

My young brother has that ambition too—to be a violinist. 
But it is a pity about to-morrow—it’s a pity our spare day 
should be your busy one.* 

4 Well, why not make it Sunday?’ suggested Jamieson, 
thawing a little. He turned to Eugenia and said deferentially, 

4 You don’t object to go on Sunday ? ’ 

4 Oh, no; I should like it; we should be home in time for 
evening service.’ 

Sinclair and Canning were trying not to look at Harring¬ 
ton, who said, 

4 I’m very sorry—to—I should have to give it Y 
couldn’t go on Sunday.’ The embarrassment vntk 
he spoke, and the annoyance expressed \>y the taeefc elites* 
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friends, showed that it was not a question of an engage* 
ment. 

The situation was delightful to Jamieson; he felt that 
Harrington was ridiculous, and felt himself ridiculous, in 
objecting to an innocent amusement to which a good young 
girl had given assent. Triumph expressed itself in his whole 
person. 

* Really! Why ? If exercise becomes sinful on the Sab¬ 
bath, how do you get to church ? * 

‘ Ah, well—you know that as well as I do.* He looked at 
the young girl and said, * But you will come to-morrow, won't 
you, whatever arrangements you make with the others ? * 

‘ Yes, I will come; it's very kind of you to wish it.’ She 
paused -a moment. ‘ You must not think I don’t care for 
Sunday because I don’t keep it in quite your way.’ 

‘ Oh, no,’ said Mrs. Canning with her light little laugh ; 

* you must not think that. My daughter and my other son 
are most orthodox—strict—and that sort of thing—in the 
High Church way, you know (I suppose you are Low Church ?) 
and for my own part I’m sure people are happier who have 
those sort of views—yours and theirs—strict views. I wish 
Will were not so free-thinking.’ 

‘ He may change,’ said the young fellow, looking with a 
friendly smile at his comrade. ‘ Many men do.’ 

‘Many more change the other way, I imagine,' said 
Jamieson, smiling brilliantly. 

‘ Well, they pass through it,’ said Harrington, who clearly 
imagined Will's lack of Church principle must be a serious 
grief to his mother. ‘ Our house physician, Blumenthal—a 
splendid fellow—Canning knows him—he went much farther 
than Canning; now he’s a strict Roman Catholic.’ 

* That comes of living with you,’ said Sinclair, grinning at 
Harrington. 

* Why, then you are a Catholic ?' said Mrs. Canning to 
Harrington. 

‘Indeed, no; a Methodist, a Wesleyan Methodist. My 
father’s a Wesleyan minister.' 

‘No, really?’ She laughed again. ‘I believe you are a 
very wicked boy, and are joking! ’ 

‘ No, I’m not joking ; indeed, having been brought up in 
that way, I don’t see that it is funny. I'm afraid we have 
been saying good-bye half an hour, but at last we really are 
going. 
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Although he looked to Mrs. Canning a little shabbier than 
before he had said he was a Methodist, she still thought him 
handsome and nice, and held the hand affectionately that he 
had offered her, though it seemed rougher and redder than 
when he had come in, and she had thought him distinguished 
for all his worn clothes and ruffled hair. She invited both 
him and Sinclair to dine after the skating expedition, and 
when he demurred because of work, she said they might go as 
soon as they pleased after dinner, or—with another laugh— 
stay as late. They were to feel quite at home in Will’s home 
and to remember Will’s friends were the friends of his 
mother. 

Young Canning followed his comrades from the room 
partly through affection and partly to escape the discussion 
of them that he knew would ensue; and, in fact, the rapid 
cascade of descending footsteps was not hushed before Mrs. 
Canning exclaimed for the benefit of Jamieson and her 
daughter: 

‘Fancy! A Methodist! You should get him to sit for 
you, Donald.’ 

4 Why should I get him to sit because he’s a Methodist ? * 
asked Jamieson, wilfully misunderstanding this fragmentary 
epitome of many thoughts. ‘A la Moroni “portrait of a 
Methodist: ” but in these days no interest attaches to a 
Methodist. He’s got an astonishingly pink, bloomy com¬ 
plexion, I concede; and as a soap advertisement his portrait 
might be interesting to Pears ; personally, I don’t admire that 
sort of complexion; of course he will lose it in a year or two; 
still, while it lasts, it’s good of its kind. What a racket he is! 
For all his religion he don’t seem to go in for the text about 
idle words; that’s his voice now in the hall; it rumbles like 
one continuous—no, not continuous, because he mercifully 
pauses between his sentences that we Southrons may trans¬ 
late them into the vernacular; but what a rate he brings ’em 
out at! Sinclair is less showy, but he’s a deal better looking.’ 

He turned to Miss Canning, but the girl poured herself out 
a cup of tea, and said nothing. 

4 Oh, Donald! How perverse you can be! * said Mrs. 
Canning. 

4 Well, I suppose men and women never agree about looks. 
But the height alone, and the hands l—and. 

’em, 28 underhung, I’m sure of it; and ^ 

be will be held before he is thirty,’ 
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4 Oh, take care, Donald, it may happen to you,* cried 
Eugenia, laughing; ‘ lots of bald men have thick hair, I mean 
round the edge. Besides, you may get scalped by Bed Indians. 
People look as they are, not as they will be.’ 

‘Well, even now I prefer the other man’s looks—the 
Methodist has the sweet look in his eyes that comes from 
being short-sighted; but the other fellow’s are really the 
best—-as large and very much brighter.’ 

‘ Yes, they are as bright as chandelier lustres and as ex¬ 
pressive ; however, de gustibus ; you shall paint Mr. Sinclair.’ 

‘I expect I am prejudiced,’ Jamieson conceded, knitting 
his brows. ‘ I don’t know how it is, but I never can stand a 
dissenter. I don’t need to know his views, I can feel ’em— 
they’re a social atmosphere.’ 

The voices of the three young men still rose cheerfully 
from the hall. 

* Well, that is easily understood, your dislike,' said Mrs. 
Canning, smoothing out her work and drawing back her head 
to look at it. 4 They don’t encourage your art; they don’t go 
to theatres!' 

4 They have compensation,’ said Jamieson grimly. 4 He 
was determined about the skating. Shall you allow it, Mrs. 
Canning, on the strength of Wesleyan Methodism ? ’ 

4 If Will goes and will take her. Will is very strait-laced 
about Genny. Of course I shall ask what he lmows about 
Mr. Harrington, just as a form.’ She rose and went to the 
cabinet in the front drawing-room to fetch more silks for her 
needlework. 

Jamieson sighed: 4 1 shall think of you enjoying yourself 
when I’m scraping my fiddle in that hateful old orchestra!' 
He looked at the girl reproachfully, but she did not offer to 
give up the expedition. 

4 It is to make Will feel more in the family,’ she explained 
to him. 

4 Ah, I knew there was some kind motive,’ he replied in 
the same confidential inflection. 4 Still, you will enjoy it and 
I shall be jealous.' 

4 Very well! be jealous ! You were disgracefully rude; 
and about the halt (I can’t see it) you were unfeeling; I was 
ashamed of you.' 

4 Yes, I was rude; it’s the truth that I’m jealous; he has 
got eyes m his head for all he’s a MeftiodisW 
' Very hue ones, ’ said Eugenia. 
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1 There! How you torture me I How I wish they would 
go. Will they never go out of the hall? Jabber, jabber, 
jabber, they are at it still. I shall certainly present him with 
that text about the idle words. I’ll tell you what, Genny; 
I did behave shamefully, but it’s: because he thinks you so 
pretty. I wish they would go; however, I can’t stay. God 
bless you! * He rose and crossed over to Mrs. Canning. 

4 But your dinner! ’ she said. 4 What shall you do ? You 
won’t have time to get back to Camden Town. Will ours be 
too late ? * 

‘Oh, yes; your dinner.’ Eugenia’s face and voice ex¬ 
pressed her sense of the greatness of the disaster. Jamieson 
was consoled; he explained that he would get tea and a chop 
at a restaurant; he could oheerfully have gone hungry all 
night, comforted by her interest and concern. 


CHAPTER VII 

When Jamieson left the drawing-room the young men were 
still talking eagerly in the hall: they had intended to wait a 
few minutes to lessen the risk of Sinclair taking cold; then a 
discussion on medical matters had arisen, and when Jamieson 
came running down stairs they were in full swing, Canning 
and Harrington talking at once, each in his own style of vehe¬ 
mence, Sinclair watching their excitement with a look of 
supercilious vacuity and with’ mouth slightly open. Harring¬ 
ton was half seated on the arm of a hall chair, emphasising 
his sentences by bringing his fist with hard raps on to the 
# knee that was raised by his perch. His eyes were glowing 
with the fire of enthusiasm, and. he brought out his argu¬ 
ments with a pause between each for reflection, but with over¬ 
whelming rapidity. 

Jamieson stood for a moment on the stairs to listen and 
perforce to admire; the impression of power and good sense 
and clear-sightedness and kindness was irresistible; and, per¬ 
haps, because he had such a good view of Harrington’s red 
hands and weak hair, he admitted to himself that the Method¬ 
ist was attractive. There was a lull in the voices; Canning 
views seemed to have been more than wsu&Ki- 

ated —when Harrington began anew, in ilia 
words* 4 Then again remember what we—r-' w 
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‘Worldly? Aye; of course it is worldly. D'you con¬ 
demn everything that is worldly.* 

‘Iwithdraw from it, or attempt to,* said the young man 
in a shy tone. ‘ Without I felt strongly about that, I should 
not be a Methodist. I daresay, though, that you and I apply 
the word worldly rather differently.* 

‘ I don’t know. I myself don’t consider that the sacred 
lamp of Burlesque is a pillar of the Church,’ said Jamieson, 
g rinnin g. ‘But Shakespeare—and the Opera—it’s rather 
hard to draw a line between concert and opera—and I suppose 
you don’t condemn all amusements ? ’ 

‘ Oh, I don’t know, I can’t make up my mind,’ said Har¬ 
rington in a tone of distress. ‘ Certainly not in themselves, 
and of course I know that it’s stultifying to the mind to have 
only necessary things—but—amid so much ignorance and 
hunger—well, one feels sometimes, and I’m afraid we ought 
to feel always, that it’s terrible that some should have what’s 
not essential, for soul or body, while others starve. This is 
our door, yes, this one.’ He ran up the steps, threw open the 
door to Jamieson, and then went past him to the kitchen 
stair-head. ‘ Eliza ! * he called down the steps. ‘ Eliza! ’ 
but the girl came out of the dining-room. ‘ Oh! there you 
are. We shall want, a third cup—and so forth—this gentle¬ 
man will have tea with us.* 

The hall, floored with linoleum, was furnished with the 
regulation hat-stand and chairs; beyond these stood a butler’s 
tray filled with tea things, bread, butter and cheese* 

‘ Are these our things ? ’ he inquired. 

* No, sir, the drawing-room ; yours are gone up.’ 

‘ Oh, very well; I’ll leave ’em outside as we pass. As 
soon as you can with our tea, please.’ He went up, deposited 
the tray on a table outside the drawing-room door and then 
ran lightly on to the second story, where the back room was 
their parlour; they had bed-rooms above in the roof. ‘ This 
is our den.’ 

As he opened the door a little fox-terrior bounded out on 
to him; yelping and whining with delight, fawning upon 
him, scratching at his legs in the attempt to climb up them 
till he stooped and took it up in his arms, when, quivering 
and wriggling with excitement, it darted up at his face, 
licking him with panting, gushing affection. 

‘There, there, that’s enough, six. &\t down,Mr. Jamie- 
son. Isn't he a pretty little tyke? \3gh\ h\e Va, 
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my mouth! You poor little beast, what a shame it is to keep 
you l * He took the dog’s snout into his hand to prevent it 
from licking, and laid his cheek against its satiny white head. 

All the time the creature wagged not only its stump of a tail, 
but its hind quarters, and uttered pathetic little grunts and 
whines of dumb intense devotion. * Well! What have you been 
doing with yourself all day, eh ? * said Harrington, moving 
towards the fire-place and drawing back the dog’s long ears 
from its face. ‘ No good, I’m sure; see how you’ve let the 
kettle boil over. You should have set it on the hob,’ he 
continued, suiting the action to the word, while the terrier 
scratched at his shoulders, and struggled to reach his face for 
a lick. The steps of Canning and Sinclair were heard mount¬ 
ing the stairs. 1 Oh! ’ he pulled the dog from his face. * So 
you want to put your tongue down my throat again, do you ? 

No; I don’t like the attention; run to your master.’ 

He set the dog on the floor, but it declined to run to its 
master, though Sinclair had entered and was calling. * Ho! 
Brandy. Hi ! Brandy. Well, Brandy, old fellow! ’ He bent 
forward in the wooden attitude, necessitated by his high 
collar and care for [the knees of his trousers, and snapped his 
fingers playfully at his property. But Brandy ignored these 
blandishments; he continued to dance round Harrington’s 
feet, and to whine and scratch at his legs, and generally im¬ 
pede his movements as he made the tea. 

* Yes; well, you shall have one more lick round because 
I’m just going to wash. There ! that’s enough ! That’s the 
end of it.’ He lighted a candle. ‘ Should you like to wash 
your hands too, Mr. Jamieson ? ’ 

Jamieson glanced at his hands; they were grimy with 
charcoal and chalk; he followed his host upstairs to a bed¬ 
room smaller than a monk’s cell, almost as austere and as 
neat. On opening the door you came plump on the wash- 
stand of dapple painted deal, with coarse blue and white ware 
on it. A chest of drawers, also of painted deal, stood under 
the window, with a cheap glass in a reddish wood frame on 
the top of it. One chair, a narrow bed, hollow as a ditch, 
covered by a crochet couvrepied in bright wools, and with the 
lip of a bath projecting under its unvalanced side, so amply 
furnished the space that a box at the bed’s foot and one 
of Kidderminster carpet at its side coveted what oV 

the floor. The ceiling was low; the uncnttnmed wve&syu 1 
dormer in the roof; the walls were hung vnSh * \SVsxe-%x* 
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brown lozenge-pattern paper at five farthings the piece, but 
at the bed-head were a set of hanging book-shelves, and at 
the side a gloomy-looking water-colour drawing flanked by 
cheap photographs from engravings of the ‘ Man of Sorrows ’ 
and the 4 Light of the World.* A print from Baphael’s Vierge 
& la Chaise hung above the washstand, and over the chair in 
the space between that and the chest was a roll of daily texts 
such as Jamieson had always believed peculiar to railway 
stations. A double photograph frame on the dressing-table 
contained portraits of a dark-eyed handsome woman, and of 
a parson, obviously Harrington’s father, Jamieson glanced 
round; the bright colours of the couvrepied , the pretty em- 
broidered cover that was thrown over thelbox, and the flowery 
designs worked in crewels of the long boot-bag that adorned 
the foot of the bed, gave to the little room a bright and home¬ 
like look, and testified the love of the workers. 

4 What a jolly little room! I say, this is a splendid design 
on this box-cover! * 

4 Yes.’ Harrington poured out water and then sat down 
on the chair to take off his boots. 4 You wash first. My 
sister worked it; she got the design from a picture of some¬ 
body's—Luini’s, I think—in Milan.* He pulled off his jacket 
and rolled up his shirt-sleeves for washing. 

4 She must draw very well,* said Jamieson, making a tour 
of inspection as he dried his fine flexible hands; he looked at 
the 4 Man of Sorrows ’ and 4 Light of the World * with dis¬ 
favour. 4 Is this drawing hers ? * 

4 No,’ laughed the other, lifting his head from the washing- 
basin. ‘That’s mine; one of my happiest efforts. It was 
my mother’s vanity, though, to have it framed and sent here. 
She considers it lovely.’ 

4 It’s not at all bad,* said Jamieson, turning his head criti¬ 
cally. 4 In tone it’s better than the average of amateur work; 
and the drawing is good. The—is it a horse ?—in the fore¬ 
ground is a bit queer, but-* 

4 It’s so cheerful,’ said Harrington, advancing in shirt¬ 
sleeves and rubbing his handsome, rosy face with a towel. 
4 That’s what I admire; and the dark rings round everything 
(I can paint now without rings) give such a pleasing idea of 
the climate.* 

Jamieson took the candle from the top of the chest and 
held it near to the masterpiece. There was a great sweep of 
rolling moorland, rugset and somtoe ; to thsVfo 
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of wild, haggard, wind-blown trees, and behind these a large 
grey-stone house of many gables, with a hatchment over the 
door. A little church completed the picture. ‘Is it your 
home ? * he inquired. 

* Oh no l * Harrington blushed and turned to the dressing- 
table. ‘ We have no home—no settled home,’ he said, speak¬ 
ing quickly to cover a sudden shyness. ‘ We’re dwellers in 
tents. Wesleyan ministers, you know, are never more than 
three years anywhere.’ 

‘ Ah! The home of Mrs. Harrington in posse ? ’ 

‘She doesn’t exist—to my knowledge. I’m not so for¬ 
tunate.’ He turned and looked towards Jamieson with a 
smile and a friendly, rather knowing, expression. When 
Jamieson had remained in Mrs. Canning’s drawing-room and 
forgotten his dinner, he had formed his conclusions. 

( 4 He thinks we are engaged,’ thought Donald. ‘ So we 
are—as good as. He is a capital fellow! ’) 

‘ Oh, come now, she does,’ he said blithely. * I dare say 
unofficially, but that’s her home, else why does it hang at 
your bedside ? ’ 

‘ It’s my father’s own home; that’s my father.* 

‘ One sees that; it’s your future. No ; it’s not so intel¬ 
lectual, you have an uncommon fine brain-box. Is this your 
mother ? She has presented you with her eyes. She’s tre¬ 
mendously handsome.’ 

Harrington took up the frame and regarded the portrait 
of the lady with critical interest, as though he had never seen 
it before. 

‘ It does her no justice; it’s good of my father,’ he said, 
and set it down in its place. ‘ Are you ready ? * 

‘Ye—es,’ said Jamieson, reading the titles of the books 
on the book-shelf: ‘ Holy Bible,’ ‘ Morbid Conditions of the 
Brain,’ ‘ Responsibility in Mental Disease,’ ‘ Pathology of the 
Cerebrum and Cerebellum,’ ‘ Erasmus and his Influence on 
the Thought of the Reformation,’ ‘ The Imitation of Christ,’ 
‘Devotions and Meditations for every Morning and Evening 
throughout the Year,* ‘ The Medical Student’s Vade Mecum,’ 
‘ An Inquiry into the Sanitary Condition of our Urban Poor,* 
‘ Tennyson’s Poetical Works,’ ‘ The Divina Commedia,’ ‘ Les 
relations entre l’excitation c£rebrale et les maux des nerfs,’ 
• The Adventures of Don Quixote,’ 1 Hospital Pxacfoce; 
House Physician,* ‘ Wordsworth,* * Medical Caexval'Cxeai v V 
topsie dans son aspect scientifique,’ 
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‘Progress and Poverty, by Henry George.* ‘Curious and 
cheering collection for nocturnal reading,* said Jamieson, 
grinning. 

4 Well! I don’t take it in rotation. Anything I happen 
to be working on gets stuck up there.* 

1 Handsome binding,’ said Jamieson. 1 May I ? 9 He took 
the Tennyson from the shelf. 

4 Yes; but I don’t care for the tooling. This little Uhland, 
now, is a neat little book altogether; both are bound by my 
grandfather.* He opened the Uhland and showed Jamieson 
the tradesman’s label. Bound by Melanchthon Bose, Brad¬ 
ford. 4 Shall we go down ? Tea must be ready.* 

They returned to the parlour. Canning was sprawling in 
an arm-chair by the fire, and Sinclair had already taken his 
seat by the tea things. 

4 The bell has rung twice,* he said in an irritated tone to 
Harrington. 

4 Bung twice ? Oh, never mind, old boy, I won’t be a 
minute. You go in,’ he said to Jamieson, and ran downstairs 
with the rushing sound of a waterfall.’ 

Canning started up. 4 Is Will still doing parlour-maid ? * 
he asked sharply. 4 Well, you might have told me, I’d have 
carried the things for him.* He too ran down the stairs, and 
a moment later laughter and voices rose from the unseen 
depths. 

4 Sit down, Mr. Jamieson,* said Sinclair, resting his elbow 
on the table and his head on his hand. 4 My friend, as you 
may perceive, has a number of philanthropic ideas. In theory 
they work very well, but in practice we get our meals cold ; 
the maid thinks that he is in love with her, and the whole 
house is disorganised.* 

4 Disorganisation is the common effect of philanthropy, I’m 
afraid,* answered Jamieson, listening with pleasure to the 
rattling of the dishes as they were being carried upstairs. 

The door was opened by the graceful device of butting at 
it with the tray, and Canning came in, very red in the face 
and breathless, with the tray before him. 

4 Where am I to set down the confounded thing ? ’ he 
asked, looking about him. 

Harrington had followed empty-handed. 

4 Hold it a second while I clear it.* In a minute dishes, 
plates, and the third cup and saucer were transferred from the 
tray to the table . 
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My word, Melanohthon ! * cried Canning, throwing him¬ 
self into his chair and groaning. ‘That’s an artful young 
minx to hit on varicose veins ; what do you bet she won’t get 
rid of ’em in a hurry ? ' 

4 You would be safe with any odds, I should think,’ said 
Harrington indignantly. 4 Coal, hot-water, meals to carry up 
four flights of stairs for three sets of lodgers! Shall I serve 
the potatoes, Mr. Jamieson ? ’ 

4 You are always so hot, Will,’ said Sinclair, addressing 
Harrington. 4 Always in a fever over some Quixotie notion. 
The girl’s not a slave; she can leave if she likes.' 

4 Well, they should let us have breakfast and tea in the 
basement, that would save something ; it’s an awful way up 
from the kitchen.’ He had finished serving the chops and 
jumped up to cut bread. 

‘ There, sit down,’ said Canning, 4 I’ll do it. Get your 
dinner like a good lad. Why have you got one scrubby little 
chop and everyone else two big ones ? Because you have had 
no lunch, I suppose. Take that one that’s left for manners,’ 
—suiting the action to the word, he stuck the serving-fork 
through the chop. 

4 I’m such a child, I can’t take care of myself,’ said 
Harrington, laughing and pushing back Canning’s hand that 
was advancing with the fork. 

4 Take it instantly,’ thundered Canning, white with annoy¬ 
ance. 

4 Very well, better a crowded plate with peace than space 
with dissension. We have no pudding,’ he continued, turning 
to Jamieson, who was doing good execution on the chops and 
potatoes. 4 That’s the worst of pot-luck. We would have had 
—let me see—as it’s not here we may as well pitch it high— 
—we’d have had— trifle if we had known you were coming; as 
it is, there is nothing but blackberry jam.' 

4 Then I’m glad you didn’t know, for I prefer blackberry 
jam.’ 

4 Is it that jam of Mrs. Harrington’s that you are going to 
eat when I’m not invited ? ’ asked Canning with a sad face. 

Harrington nodded. 4 Are you going to ruin your dinner 
again ?' 

‘Decidedly,’ said Canning. ‘Give me the keys and I’ll 
get it.' 

Harrington handed the keys. 4 And, Canning yask 
down Carpenter while you are about it.’ 
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candle and went in search of the jam, over which they all be* 
came exceedingly jovial. 

Brandy the while sat at his master’s side, striving by 
canine arts and hypocrisies to win his estranged affections, and 
from time to time Sinclair gave him a scrap. At the end of 
the meal Harrington mixed up the bits on one plate, mashed 
them up with potatoes and gravy, and handed the mess up to 
Sinclair. 

‘ What a flat you think the dog is if you believe you deceive 
him with that tomfoolery! * exclaimed Canning, bending down 
and pinching Brandy’s ear. “‘Short’s your friend, not 
Codlin,” you know that, don’t you, hey, old dog ? * 

‘ Do you never feed him ? * asked Jamieson of Harrington. 

‘He might just as well,* said Sinclair in an aggrieved 
tone. ‘ I might show the creature the dog licence, he would 
still care only for Will. Why don’t you care for your master, 
Brandy, you sinner ? ' 

But in spite of a slight poke with the foot with which 
the remark was emphasised, Brandy paid no attention; he 
slopped and gobbled up his dinner noisily, while Harrington 
pushed the tea-table into the corner, drew a Pembroke under 
the gas, opened it and set it out with books, note-books, and 
ledgers. Sinclair, Canning, and Jamieson drew round the 
fire. Harrington settled down to his work, and Brandy, 
licking his lips after his hasty repast, inserted his paws between 
Harrington’s back and the back of the chair, scrambled up 
and lay suspended in mid-air to the joint discomfort of himself 
and the object of his affections. Every few moments he sighed 
and groaned; the dinner refused to adjust itself to that 
cramped position. Harrington moved further forward on the 
chair, and Brandy, knowing him to be amenable to this kind 
of persuasion, continued to sigh and groan and push with his 
paws until he had possessed himself of a comfortable resting* 
place and his beloved was seated on an inch or two of the front 
edge of the chair. Except by his gradual yielding, Harrington 
had seemed unconscious of the presence of the dog; he worked 
steadily, copying from his note-book into his ledgers, con¬ 
sulting authorities, referring to back pages and indexes. 
Neither Canning nor Sinclair took any notice of him; they 
sprawled and smoked, told their own stories, and laughed 
loudly at Jamieson’s; but, after an unusually loud burst had 
subsided, Jamieson turned and, looking over the back of big 
chair, said: 
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1 Ain’t we disturbing you, Mr. Harrington ? * 

* Who ? What ? Eh ? ’ said Harrington, raising his head 
and looking round With bewildered eyes. ‘Did you speak 
tome?’ 

The young men laughed again. 

4 Well, what is it ? * asked Harrington, smiling and laying 
bis pen down. 

4 Nothing at all, you old idiot,’ said Canning. 4 Go back to 
your clouds.* 

4 1 thought some one spoke to me,* murmured Harrington 
in an absent tone; he took up a book and began to hunt for a 
reference. 

Jamieson watched him, smiling. * All that interests you 
immensely,’ he said, looking over his shoulder. 

4 Ye—e—,* began Harrington, running liis finger down an 
index and without looking up. ‘ Ah! Yol. I.’ He took up 
the book and, absorbed in his work, forgot to finish the word, 
much less the sentence. 

His fellow-students laughed, and Jamieson, laughing too, 
said, * Well, he couldn’t have put it more convincingly/ He 
turned his chair to get a better view of the student, and 
looked at the earnest figure with a smile of genuine liking. 

Canning rose and went up to Harrington and, bending 
over him, rumpled up his fluffy hair caressingly. 1 You are 
a sleepy-headed old idiot, and have been making a fool of 
yourself, do you know that, eh ? * He emphasised each sen¬ 
tence by a tug at the flyaway mop. ‘Just look what a length! 
When did you last have your hair cut ? * 

* I don’t know. I can’t remember. It must have been in 
the dark ages, now that I come to think of it. I’ll tell you 
what, Canning,* he went on in a serious tone, ‘ we are going 
to lose that eye up in Hervey.* He set down his pen, drew 
his elbows on to the table, and resting his chin on his palms, 
turned and looked at Canning very gravely. 

‘ Oh, blow the eye,* said Canning, kneeling at his friend’s 
side. 4 Don’t look into mine with that predestined expression. 
If it goes you will see none fie worse for it, and it’s not your 
fault, anyway. Come, sing us one song, and then Jamieson 
and I must be going.’ 

Harrington rose. ‘Let’s have a glee,’ he said good- 
humouredly. ‘ You sing at sight, Mr. Jamieson.** ’ 

4 1 should rather hear you sing a solo,’ 
smiling, 
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‘ Well, the fact is, I couldn’t; I’m frightfully tired,* said 
Harrington. 

‘ Then we’ll clear out at once,’ said Canning, 1 and carry 
down trays full of things for Miss Slavey. Mind you go to 
bed early.* 

The visitors took their departure—without the tea-tray. 
Sinclair relapsed into his armchair; for some time there was 
no sound but the scraping of Harrington’s pen, and the slight 
snoring and digestive sighs of the terrier. 

‘ Scrumptious home Canning has got,’ Sinclair said at 
last, settling himself in an attitude that denoted a wish to 
talk over the events of the day. 

4 Oh 1 Do you think so ? * Harrington looked affection¬ 
ately towards his companion, laid down his pen, stretched out 
his legs, and leaned back in his chair. Brandy, after waking 
with a snarl, jumped down and improved his position by get¬ 
ting into Harrington’s lap. 4 How did it impress you ? ’ he 
asked, stroking the dog. 

4 Well, I was surprised, I confess, to see such a bang-up 
concern. Canning don’t seem to care for his hpme; and the 
other night, when he didn’t introduce us, I thought he might 
be a bit ashamed of his people.’ 

4 No! Did you ? That never occurred to me.* 

4 Well, but now, how do you feel, after all your theories 
about homes influencing people, and all the rest of it! Those 
splendid surroundings haven’t made Canning a bit more re¬ 
fined than we are.* 

1 But I think our homes are„ as refined as Canning’s; yes, 
every bit of it.’ 

Sinclair said nothing; he had stayed in the minister’s 
house; he remembered the dining-room carpet, laid wrong 
sid3 out because the right side was too shabby, the library 
that took the place of a drawing-room, and the austere, plain 
little room which Harrington shared with his younger brother 
when there was a visitor. 

4 1 see you don’t think so, Stacy; but I’m certain that re¬ 
finement can’t be created out of a multiplicity of details. No 
doubt a museum is refining because it educates; and very 
likely collecting bric-&-brac refines in the same way. Still, 
there doesn’t seem to be anything remarkable about curiosity 
dealers, and our finest minds haven’t been bred in old china 
shops . I should not be surprised if what you gain in culture 
you lose in seriousness; and then something SaxasstA 

dignified. ' 
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‘ Well, even Homer nods sometimes, you know, Will. 
Everyone must have amusements; people can't be thinkin g 
of salvation all day long. No one enjoys a lark more than 
you do; yet the human destiny, that you’re so fond of, is 
going on all the time.’ 

‘ Yes, I know; but I often wonder, Stacy, how I shall feel 
about larks when I die. Of course games and athletics serve 
a good purpose. But the other night, when I was singing at 
the Sidney Smith cafe chantant , I wished I wasn’t there. I 
didn’t think that it seemed precisely the way to Heaven, 
though the curate was drinking beer with a coster at a side 
table.’ 

* I’m sure no one was worse for your songs.' 

1 Nor for anyone’s songs. But I’m not sure that no one 
was worse for the whole affair. Anyhow, I shan’t sing there 
again till my mind’s clear about it. Of course, there’s no 
excess of drinking and no filthy songs, but that sort of place 
may lead to the pub as much as lead from it; this religious 
worldliness, this making the best of both worlds—well, you 
know how I feel. And besides, I don’t think any man’s 
stronger in mind or body for spending his night in a stuffy 
room, drinking beer and listening to comic songs—sung rather 
flat—in character.’ 

‘And Canning’s home made you think of the music-hall?’ 

‘ Not out and out; but they both made me think of the 
same things. Those walls stuck all over with plates and 
dishes; that room without a book-case or a writing-table, and 
dimly lighted with those mysterious little rose-coloured lights. 
Those tables covered with snuff-boxes, and snuff-boxes, and 
snuff-boxes! Well, Stacy, it made a painful impression upon 
me—that Eastern perfume and the enchanted-palace air of it 
all. To me it seemed a stunted, trivial, frivolous home. 
Everything that’s grand, everything that’s eternal, everything 
that’s noble was omitted. There was no free space, no air, 
no white light, no books, no fine pictures, no restful simplicity. 
No doubt there are a number of beautiful things in the room, 
but just at a cursory glance it seemed to me a sort.of palace 
of misapplied talent, from the beastly old picture of Susannah 
and the Elders to the little ivory skeleton with eight ribs, one 
bone in the forearm, and twelve cervical vertebras.’ 

‘ I wonder how you counted the vertebras— 
time your eyes seemed better employed,’ said 
iogty 
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Harrington flushed and opened his books again. 

4 You mean that I looked a good deal at Miss Canning* 
She’s very beautiful.* 

4 There’s nothing between her and Jamieson—go in and 
win.* 

4 Stuff and rubbish! * 

4 Well, Canning told me there wasn’t.* 

4 Very likely; girls don’t tell those things to their brothers.* 

4 Jamieson’s an old friend; she has known him all her 
life.* 

4 Come, come, set to work, Stacy; we shan’t get to bed till 
the small hours.' 


CHAPTER Vm 

Although even Sinclair was working hard and Harrington 
was up hours before the sun, the young men^ found time to 
run round to Montague Place very frequently^ and they were 
always welcome, whether they ‘dropped in’ on their way 
home from the hospital, or about ten o’clock, to get something 
livelier than pathology to think of before going to bed. One 
night, when Will chanced to be out, they went away again, 
and the next time they appeared Mrs. Canning scolded them 
for this ; she and Genny had been at home and would have 
been glad of a little music ; so, after this, if Mr. William was 
out, they asked if Mrs. Canning was at home. 

The softly-lighted drawing-room, with its wealth of luxu¬ 
rious detail, its faint, Oriental scent, and its broken lights and 
shadows, supplied a want in his life for which Sinclair’s 
nature craved. The rustle of women’s dresses, the swan-like 
movement of necks, and the reedy tones of female voices, 
filled a blank of which he had been conscious, and that had 
been an aching want since he turned his back on old courses 
and submitted to the Methodistical yoke. To be sure, Har¬ 
rington had been indulgent, and had entered into Ms friend’s 
state of mind with sympathy rare in the young; but Ms ideas 
of amusement appeared like teetotal champagne to his friend’s 
seasoned palate. He had worked late into the night to make 
time to go to football matches and concerts, which Sinclair 
did not much care for, and he invited visitor* oonatmM^ to 
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the rooms. He had thought of Sinclair's amusement when 
he had accepted that first invitation of Miss Canning. But 
at their second visit Sinclair had no longer any part or lot in 
his interest in Montague Place; and though Harrington cared 
nothing for soft carpets and luxurious details, he would have 
gone round there every night in the week, working till the 
small hours, if need be, to make up for it, had he not held 
himself in check. 

He held himself in check so successfully that he never 
suggested a visit, and sometimes allowed Stacy to go without 
him; but for all that, Stacy and Canning were perfectly 
aware of what had happened. They knew, with various feelings 
of amusement and sympathy, that Harrington was deep in 
love. It was, therefore, with amusement and sympathy that 
they observed the friendship that the unconscious Jamieson 
insisted on forcing on his rival; for Jamieson soon ceased to 
be jealous of Harrington, and now thrust upon him the r6le 
of confidential friend. Jamieson had invited the young men 
to spend a Sunday evening at his house in Camden Town, 
where the charms of his sister Alice had stimulated Sinclair 
to a desire for friendship; and it had now become a thing 
of ordinary occurrence that when he, escorted Miss Canning 
home from the Museum, and met Will’s fellow-students at 
her house, he should go with them to their rooms for a 
meal instead of tramping all the way home to Camden Town. 
As a return he often invited them for the Sunday, and 
though the exigencies of Chapel, Bible-class, and Sunday- 
school gave Harrington good reason for declining, Sinclair 
often had the joy of sitting next to Miss Alice at luncheon, 
and walking with her and Donald to the Cannings' house 
for tea. Mrs. Canning never went out on Sunday after¬ 
noon, and of her visitors Jamieson was, naturally, the most 
assiduous. 

Harrington went to the Cannings but once on a Sunday; 
week after week he invited some youngster to have tea with 
him, or accepted some invitation from the members of his 
Chapel: he disliked the whole tone of the Sunday tea-drink- 
ings, the style of young men that frequented them, and the 
way they behaved towards Miss Canning. Harrington was 
too timid and too adoring to venture on the faintest com¬ 
pliment, and naturally resented the boldness of more daring 
swains. In a manner he had his reward.*. Wie ‘Saak 

be cared for her never entered the oi 
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and she struck up a friendship most cruel, most sweet, most 
intimate with her devoted slave. In a certain way he was 
more sympathetic than even Donald: he recognised, as 
Donald did not, that she might have difficulties and dark 
places; so, despite schism, she turned to him for advice, and 
confided the views and aims and ideals of her weak, devout, 
and well-intentioned soul. She felt that she was a lucky girl, 
with Donald’s love and the sympathetic friendship of Mr. 
Harrington. She considered him, after Donald, the best and 
kindest person in the world; but Donald, in addition to being 
kind and good, was so fascinating, so gifted, and so supremely 
interesting that Mr. Harrington’s help and sympathy were 
repaid by the privilege of being allowed to participate in the 
greatness of Donald’s mind through the medium of recitals 
usually beginning: 4 Somebody once said to me,* or 4 Donald 
t hink s.’ Thus, in the course of a few weeks, Harrington 
came to have an intimate, though secondhand, knowledge of 
all Mr. Jamieson’s theories, as well as of such personal details 
as his feelings of pride when first he had a tail-coat, and his 
sensations after his first cigar. Donald, however, enjoyed 
complete immunity from the burden of Mr. Harrington’s 
thoughts and experiences; for the confidential friend was 
never pressed to speak of his own past, or home, or inner 
life; it was his humble part to give advice and sympathy 
without receiving it, and to receive confidence while troubling 
nobody with his dull affairs. But in spite of her thoughtless, 
selfish treatment of him, Harrington had gone down before 
Eugenia as completely as Donald; and to him, who had 
buffeted about for years among wretchedness, sickness, death, 
and sin, her untried goodness and her simplicity were charms 
beyond all others. When the first flowers were sold in the 
streets he thought the snowdrops and violets and pale, fresh 
primroses had a look of her, and at nights he saw her in the 
clear, holy stars. He spent a good many wakeful hours sit¬ 
ting up in bed (probably he would have wandered up and 
down Montague Place if he had not passed his days on his 
feet in the hospital) looking at the moon and constructing an 
ideal woman from his glimpses of Eugenia. Failing the 
moon he read poetry in the night, and the poems pleased and 
soothed without satisfying him. 4 A simple maiden in her 
flower,’ that line came nearest to suggesting what he felt, 
but even that was like a pictured rose; it had not the 
fragrance and freshness and wind-blown movement ot the 
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living flower. He went down on his knees before lier purity. 
For one so young he had thought things out a good deal, and 
formed his own views of life; and among other conclusions 
he had decided that undue respect is bestowed by convention 
to mere immunity and fortunateness, and that as a result of 
this, reverence is often given where it should give to others— 
that the labour of the servant is more worthy than the 
leisure of his lord, that the honesty and privation of the poor 
should command not only the pity but the respect of those 
lifted out of temptation, that the tried innocence of a tempted, 
striving life is loftier than the ignorant simplicity of a girl. 
But, in spite of theory, he humbled himself before the inno¬ 
cence of Eugenia; his own knowledge of evil, and contact 
with sin defiled him in his own eyes, and his virtue, that had 
borne unstained the manifold temptations of his youth, and 
sex, and circumstances, looked rough to him and weather¬ 
beaten beside the untempted ignorance of this sheltered 
flower. Of course, his apprehension of her holiness and 
purity and the lofty sweetness of her soul was supplied chiefly by 
his imagination; but every look and word and gesture of hers 
supplied a key with which he believed he unlocked treasures 
whose beauty and value were unsuspected by their owner; 
and by dint of looking at the moon by night and the sky at 
sunrise, he soon came to feel that he knew all about Eugenia. 
On two mild Saturday afternoons he went down into the 
country alone (an unprecedented self-indulgence), and mooned 
along country lanes and over wintry Surrey commons, his 
heart stirred by quickening feeling, and a new, tremulous 
emotion, at once rapturous and sad. To have seen her 
was a revelation ; and all womanhood, even his mother and 
sisters, always adored, acquired new radiance from the light 
of his intuitive understanding of the girl. He thought he 
was like a blind man who had always imagined a beautiful 
world, and who had received his sight at sunrise on the Alps; 
no words, no thoughts, no fond imagining could picture such 
noble and transcendent beauty; he walked in a new, glorified 
world. His admiration was so deep and reverent that he 
dared hardly look at the young girl, and it seemed a dese¬ 
cration when her fine, white hand lay in his red, coarse 
paw, that had touched such dreadful things. If she were 
his, he would guard her from all sad knowledge: he would 
keep her what she was, the sweet, white to&o, 
the house, the pure, unsullied, innocent ’Sa 
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no fault in her—not even her indifference to himself. He 
bore that sorrow with a patient, constant, uncomplaining 
heartache, believing that it was the grief of his life that he 
had come too late. For he guessed all that was going on; 
in blushes, shining eyes, and dimpling smiles, he read his 
lady’s love for Jamieson, and yet she liked himself so well 
that had they met earlier, what might have been ? If only 
she could have cared for him! They had the same ideals, 
the same aims, and same wish to lead a useful, simple, noble 
life. At this point in his meditations dumb, unformed feel¬ 
ings swelled in his breast; tenderness, resignation and regret 
forced the tears into his eyes. For, as things were, would 
they turn well for Miss Canning ? Aye, that was a specula¬ 
tion ! How would things turn for Miss Canning ? Within 
a week of their first meeting he began to ask himself that 
question, perceiving from intuition or jealousy the want of 
grit in Jamieson’s character. He saw that she loved Jamieson 
sincerely, and by some mysterious means he knew that 
Jamieson worked every day at the Museum, and met her on 
her way home from S. Cyprian’s. He wondered how her 
parents could allow it to go on, and then he wondered by 
what tangible means that vague, intangible, all-pervading, It 
could be ended. Who could end it? He himself was no 
wiser. He knew he was sowing for a harvest of sorrow, that 
he was spoiling his life by his folly; but he still went to the 
Cannings’, he still lay awake after his day of eighteen hours’ 
study; he still read Tennyson and Shelley and the Vita 
Nuova in the small hours, he still from time to time wrote 
verses that he destroyed with shame and blushes in the 
morning. Either from overwork or love his appetite failed; 
dark lines came under his honest eyes; the red and white 
became more clearly defined in his face. 

* Poor old Melanchthon is mashed on your sister,* Sinclair 
took an opportunity of saying to Canning. 

‘ Oh, bosh! Shut up ! ’ the other returned contemptuously. 
‘ Can’t a man speak to a girl without those kind of jokes ? ’ 

‘ It’s no joke for Melanchthon,* returned Sinclair, sniggling. 

* The more reason you shouldn’t mention it; you wouldn’t 
if you had a grain of good feeling. Does Harrington sniggle 
to Jamieson about you and Miss Alice ? 1 Canning turned on 
his heel. By this time a good many swains hung round 
Eugenia; still, who among them was $p wprthy as Haf- 

ftygton f 
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Meanwhile the Cannings were undergoing a rapid process 
of social development; acquaintance led to acquaintance, and 
Mrs. Canning was now * at home ’ in an informal way on 
Saturday evenings and Sunday afternoons. Her visitors were 
still promiscuous and unweeded; ladies whom they had met 
ftmnngr their first acquaintances, men from Mr. Canning’s 
dub, artists introduced by Donald, curates and serious-minded 
East Londoners sent by John to stay the stream of worldli- 
ness. The ball rolled. With her beautiful girl at her eide 
Mrs. Canning found it easy to make friends. It was a hos¬ 
pitable house; the Sunday visitors, of whom Donald was the 
most constant, usually stayed to supper, and a musical even¬ 
ing followed. Bob Acres, who had drawn every pretty woman 
in London, asked Genny to sit to him; and before the send- 
ing-in day of the Academy he had made a charming study of 
the young girl, holding a dove against her breast, and on Show 
Monday he gave a tea party at his studio to introduce his new 
belle, and to advertise his drawing, which was photographed 
under the title of ‘ Springtime.’ Both Eugenia and her 
mother were gratified by the attentiveness of the young 
man. 

• People say he is a snob and a toady,’ Mrs. Canning said 
a day or two later to Harrington; * but nothing could be more 
unjust. If Genny and I had been the most important people, 
he could not have made more fuss with us; he introduced us 
to everyone—to the Prince and the great artists, and Mr. Wall 
is going to paint a picture of Eugenia, and he asked us at 
once to go to his fancy ball.’ 

‘ I don’t think I want to go, mamma,’ Eugenia had said 
softly. 

It was after ten at night; they were sitting round the 
drawing-room fire—Mrs. Canning, Eugenia, and the three 
medical students; in the background Mr. Canning wandered 
about among his snuff-boxes, breathing on their lids and rub¬ 
bing them up with a soft silk duster. 

Eugenia moved a little further down the sofa on which 
she was seated, and signed to Harrington to come over and sit 
at her side ; she bent over to him and said in a confidential 
undertone, * I don’t know what I ought to do about this fancy 
dress ball; mother seems set upon going.’ 

• And you would rather not go ?’ 

• Not that I think it wrong in itself; buVitiaL&xAu 
feel is this: well, when l dpn’t give up 
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I’ve no right to make mother share in the self-denials I hit 
upon.’ 

* Then you would like to go? * said Harrington with kind 
eyes. 

* Yes,’ she answered, lowering her eyes and pulling at the 
covering of the sofa. 4 You see—friends will be going. It is 
because I wish, that I’m afraid of deceiving my conscience. 
To be sure I might go to please mother, and make up my 
mind not to enjoy myself.* 

4 Oh, dear I That would be very lugubrious.’ 

* Don’t laugh, Mr. Harrington. Now tell me; in my place, 
what should you do ? ’ 

4 Ah, that’s difficult to say. I can’t imagine my mother 
wishing to go to a fancy dress ball; if she did, I suspect I 
should take her.’ 

4 Well, you know we don’t feel as you do in that matter,’ 
said Genny, her spirits rising; 4 if it were not Lent my mind 
would be easy; you know we get up dances and theatricals 
at S. Cyprian’s; the Sisters and clergy encourage it.* 

4 I know it; I know it,’ said Harrington in a grave tone. 
They had discussed that already, and it was one of the many 
subjects on which they could not agree. 

4 You are an out-and-out Puritan; but people are different. 
Some natures find good in everything. Donald says that 

when he-* She proceeded to judge herself, S. Cyprian’s, 

Harrington, and humanity in general at that supreme court 
of appeal. She was still quoting his spiritual experiences at 
the pantomime when his step was heard on the stair ; her story 
wavered into obscurity; her wish that Harrington should 
vacate the seat to which she had invited him was intense 
enough for him to be aware of it. He remembered suddenly 
that Mr. Canning had offered to show him the works of a 
Nuremberg egg, and went to remind his host of that promise. 
Nothing, except a wish to hear the tunes of the musical snuff¬ 
box, could have been more congenial to the collector; he liked 
Harrington always, and this reminder made him hopeful that 
the young man was about to remedy the one defect of an 
otherwise pleasing character. Before Jamieson had finished 
his greetings six eggs were spread out on a wash-leather, 
candles were lighted, a formidable array of magnifying glasses 
produced, and Harrington and Mr. Canning were knocking 
their heads together over the watches, while Jamieson ex- 
pounded the theories he had formed of i&ngema.’e dteee. 
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He had called at this late hour to bring some designs 
he had made for the ladies’ dresses. For Mrs. Canning’s 
blue velvet skirt he recommended a German bodice of the 
time of Maximilian I., and he made about twenty sugges¬ 
tions for Eugenia’s costume. The girl and he bent together 
over the little drawings, he persuading, she resisting one 
after the other. 4 No, no, I couldn’t, Donald; it’s too fan¬ 
tastic ! * or, * Silk ? Oh, Donald! What would it cost ? 
It must be something plain and of stuff I could use after¬ 
wards/ 

‘Now, Miss Canning,* said Stacy, nursing his leg and 
swaying himself easily as he spoke; * now you will come back 
to my idea and go as a nun. I knew a girl who went as a nun 
in white, with a blue girdle ; she used it up afterwards for a 
tennis dress, and she was immensely admired; she had very 
fine eyes and she looked charming, quite beautiful/ 

* I don’t think Genny would like to dress up as a nun, 
said her mother. 

* Certainly not,’ said Jamieson, in a tone that made poor 
Sinclair uncomfortably afraid that he had been guilty of 
blasphemy. ‘ Certainly not ; but I’ll tell you, Genny, you 

might have a little grey Puritan dress, and you’d look-’ 

Nods of approval completed the sentence. 

* What! * sneered Will; ‘ do you suppose Genny would 
wear the garb of Protestantism for one hour ? Ain’t it high 
treason to wear the uniform of the enemy ? ’ 

‘I don’t think it the enemy, dear/ said the girl gently; 
‘but I don’t think, Donald, that I should care very much for 
the dress all the same.’ 

‘ Now I have it! * cried the young man. * Splendid ! It 
will be scrumptious, and go to a T with Mrs. Canning’s gown 
—plain German dress and apron full of roses. Genny, you 
shall go as S. Elizabeth.’ 

‘ Oh, dear! Donald! No, I couldn't go as a saint; but 
I’ll tell you, I might go as Gretchen ; that’s a pretty dress, and 
German—and everything.’ 

Jamieson grinned ; he and Sinclair glanced at each other. 
Will said shortly, ‘ Awkward if. there should be a Faust,’ and 
Harrington, lifting his blonde mop from the Nuremberg eggs, 
said, ‘ Will you excuse me, Miss Canning, if I venture to 
say you couldn’t look German in any dress.’ He 
Jamieson. ‘ Yon must see Miss Canning Taas s» 
look, like a Leonardo, or a Luini, or Belta&ffio, or 
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that school. Miss Canning, if you want someting very plain, 
why not go as Bomola.’ 

‘You are a Worth, Will! * exclaimed Jamieson, who had 
already begun calling Harrington by his name. ' Hear him, 
after a day spent in the post-mortem room wisely discoursing 
on Leonardo's school. What do you say, Mrs. Canning? 
It’s all true, she is of the Leonardo type.' So it was decided 
that Eugenia should go as Bomola. 

‘You are a Worth: do you hear that, old fluffy-wig?' 
said Will Canning, going up to his friend and putting his arm 
round him. 4 You don’t look like a milliner, I admit, but 
there’s no doubt you’re a worthy old morality. Why, I never 
saw those queer old affairs before—rum, ain’t they? But 
ingenious, and not at all ugly. I suppose they're new ac¬ 
quisitions, sir ? ’ he inquired of his father. 

1 No, they have been here for you to see any time these 
last fifteen years,’ said Mr. Canning in a sad, mildly reproach¬ 
ful tone. 


CHAPTER IX 

‘ I don’t know what to think of her dress,’ said the German 
Burghess, looking at the slim black figure of Bomola. ‘ It’s 
so fearfully simple.' 

4 It's not quite waste,’ said Eugenia, gathering up the 
serge skirt in her hand. ‘ I can use up the serge for a petti¬ 
coat ; that’s the great thing.’ 

Mr. Canning screwed up his eyes and looked out through 
the lashes. ‘ It will look well in the room,' he said judi¬ 
cially. 

It looked very well in the room, its fine lines and grave 
simplicity told with marked effect where all was shred and 
patch, tinsel and phantasy. Looking from the Pompadour 
dame to the Light of the Harem; from Cleopatra to Folly 
with the bells, Mrs. Canning could say with truth that no 
girl was lovelier than her fair Florentine in black. Con¬ 
stantly the proud mother heard admiring persons ask her 
daughter’s name, or overheard some such remark as: * She is 
Miss Canning, the new beauty. Bob Acres has drawn her as 
“ Springtime," and Wall’s doing a big canvas of her for the 
High Art Gallery—* 1 An Uncertain Answer ’’ it's to be called. 
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Toting Jamieson over there—the Pinturicchio page sitting 
beside her—will have a painting o£ her in the Academy. 
They make a pretty picture now of Tito and Romola.’ 

The two were sitting a dance out together, talking with 
animation and gaiety, while a tall Arab in turban and bemouse 
looked distractedly about. The host was not in sight; the 
Arab accosted several persons in his neighbourhood, then he 
came np, and with admiration written boldly in his eyes said 
to the girl, ‘ Excuse me, may I venture to beg the honour of a 
dance?’ 

Eugenia started; she looked at the speaker inquiringly. 
The dark eves with heavy lids and yellow whites, the thick 
loose lips hidden beneath a full dark moustache, ml the 
round handsome chin, were as unknown as the insinuating 
voice. 

• I am not dancing,’ she said very coldly; and her deep 
bine eyes glittered like the dark steel of a sword. 

The Arab bowed, smiled defeatedly, and walked tway. 

• You don’t know that man! ’ asked Donald vith looks 
angrier than hers. 4 Impertinent! I should like to run him 
through.’ 

Later in the evening, when Eugenia was at her mother’s 
side, the Arab came up to them and said, 4 Now, Mrs. Canning, 
will you present me to your daughter ? ’ 

• This is Sir Charles Prendergast, Genny; you have heard 
Mr. Wall speak of him ? ’ 

4 I hope I am more fortunate this time,’ said the Arab, 
with a look of extreme understanding. 4 May I claim the next 
dance? * 

Romola drew back her head; the movement, graceful and 
shy, yet defiant, reminded the young man of the exquisite 
movement of a young doe. ‘I am not dancing,’ she said 
coldly. Her lips closed into a firm proud curve, and she spoke 
in a general impersonal way as though addressing the air. 

4 Oh! Ah! ’ said the Arab, attracted yet taken aback. 4 1 
hope at least I may have the pleasure of taking you to get 
an ice.’ 

4 That I am sure you may,’ said the German Burghess 
cordially, 4 for my daughter was just complaining of thirst 
when you came up.’ 

The Oriental, his thick, loose lips parting over tisridn ssvsn 
and yellow as the teeth of a horse, offered. 
let the tips of her fingers touch it stiffly a»nd. . 
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4 Where shall we go for it ? * the Arab asked, in a modu¬ 
lated but toneless voice. ‘Have you been upstairs in the 
gallery ? ’ 

‘ Oh yes.’ Evidently he was not forgiven, and she had 
resolved that his quarter of an hour should be a time of 
penitence. 

‘ Still I may take you up ? One sees the room so well 
from there.’ 

Eugenia looked round; the German Burghess was moving 
towards the gallery on the arm of an Albanian Shepherd, so 
she made a movement of assent. (The forward movement is 
just as pretty as the other, thought Prendergast). He walked 
for a while, waiting to see whether he could not force her to 
take the initiative of speaking, but she maintained a silence 
so simple, so natural, so undetiant, that he surmised that she 
had merely forgotten all about him. The dream in her eyes, 
and the tender smile about her lips showed that she had 
fallen into delicious reverie. This sweetness was more charm¬ 
ing even than her offended mood, and he began in an insinu¬ 
ating tone, ‘ I fear I was unfortunate enough to—er—offend 
you a little while ago ; I—er—I am awfully sorry, but—er— 
at a fancy dress affair one—er—one hopes for a little latitude.’ 

Eugenia came out of her dream; her deep eyes rested on 
the turbaned head. 

‘ You are not disposed to—to—er—grant much latitude ? * 
the Oriental inquired, smiling. 

‘ Not very much,’ said Komola simply. 

‘ Oh! Ah! ’ cried the Arab, again disconcerted. 4 Well, 
I—er—I hope it will be forgiven.’ His dark rolling eyes ex¬ 
pressed solicitude, and in an appealing tone he continued: 
‘It was more foolish than—er—er—than anything else. I 
had already had the honour of an introduction to Mrs. Can¬ 
ning, and, knowing your name, I—er—I forgot, or, to tell the 
truth, I—er—I wished the introduction so much that, finding 

no one to make it, I- What a motley scene! What a 

Babel! There is your fierce friend with the feather—pretty 
woman he is talking to.’ 

Romola looked down; the Pinturicchio plumes were bend¬ 
ing over a beautiful Venetian in gold brocade. She appeared 
about seven-and-twenty years of age. ‘ She must have been 
very pretty once, when she was young.’ 

‘ Oh! Ah 11 say! You are a very cruel young lady, Miss 
Canning. She is, however , as much admired aa ever.' 
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* She seems interesting/ said Genny, looking at the move¬ 
ment of the waving Pinturicchio feathers. ‘ Who is she ? * 

‘ Mrs. Ambient.’ 

1 Oh! she is married,’ said the girl with naif relief. * I 
like her brown-black hair; yes, she is interesting.’ 

* Apparently she is interested as well as interesting. 
Who is the squire of dames ? * 

1 Mr. Donald Jamieson.’ 

‘ Never heard of him. Good-looking lad. Is he an artist ?' 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘ Still unknown to fame ? * 

1 He is barely twenty-four.’ 

‘ Look at his feathers bending down. What fools men do 
look in fancy costumes to be sure ; but he seems to be a lion 
among the ladies.’ 

Eugenia said nothing. Donald did appear a good deal 
engrossed in Mrs. Ambient, but at that moment the lady 
directed his attention to the telling contrast of the Arab’s 
white and Romola’s black garb, and the Pinturicchio page, 
looking up, smiled brilliantly. The greeting was returned by 
her on whom it was bestowed with a look as transfiguring as 
a gleam of sunshine. 

* I wish I could make her look like that,’ thought Prender- 
gast; but try as he would he could not evoke such a look as 
bad been sent down to Jamieson. Indeed, a few minutes 
later the plumes came waving up the stairs. 

* Our dance, I think,’ said their temporary owner, with a 
brilliant smile. 

Romola bowed to the Arab, and turned off on the arm of 
the Renaissance young gentleman. 

Mrs. Canning watched with suspicion. Twice she sepa¬ 
rated the young people, twice they came together again; often 
she heard that odious remark about Tito and Romola. On 
the homeward way she delivered a maternal lecture to the 
girl upon the sin of flirting and talking to one person all the 
evening. Somehow Eugenia’s manner was not reassuring. 
After the ball had been talked over with the father, and they 
had gone upstairs, she followed her daughter to her attic 
bedroom, and sat down on a box ottoman at the foot of the 
bed. 

* Genny,* she said, speaking with unusual gravity* * I da * 
hope you are not engaged to Donald.’ 

Eugenia stood at the dressing-table, ftia YftJaaa* 
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that tied her tucker. ‘ No, mamma/ she said, looking down; 
‘ of course I should tell you.* 

‘Yes, of course/ said Mrs. Canning with severity; ‘it 
would be very wicked if you did not. But I was afraid there 
might be some sort of understanding.’ 

Eugenia said nothing, but her face and her whole attitude 
were a confession. 

‘ Genny, tell me, my dear/ said her mother in a moved 
tone. * You don’t care for Donald Jamieson ? * 

‘ I do, indeed.’ 

' And Donald? Has Donald ever told you that he cares 
for you ? * 

‘ Of course, mamma.’ 

‘ Yes, of course. I hope you would not care for him with¬ 
out/ said Mrs. Canning with a return to severity; ‘but when 
did he tell you ? ’ 

‘ Oh, very often.’ 

‘ Very often ? He has very often told you that he cares 
for you, and has not asked you to marry him ? ’ 

‘ He thinks it wrong. He thinks it very wrong of men to 
make engagements when they are so poor.* 

‘ There he is perfectly right. And I hope you have never 
told him that you think of him, Genny ? * 

‘ He has never asked me, mother/ said Eugenia, turning 
and looking at Mrs. Canning with strained unhappy eyes. 

Mrs. Canning sat motionless for a moment. ‘ That seems 
very strange if he really cares for you, Genny.* 

‘ Oh, it does ! * cried the girl, the tears rolling down her 
cheeks. 

‘ Men do sometimes—you know, Genny—men very often 
deceive girls in that way.* 

‘ Oh yes, I know/ cried Genny piteously. 

‘ It happens to everyone/ said Mrs. Canning gently. 1 It 
has happened to your own mother, Genny. Everyone thought 
we were going to marry. But he did not ask me. I never 
knew why.* 

Eugenia went and sat down by her mother. ‘ What did 
you do ? ’ she asked in a despairing tone. 

‘ There was nothing to do; a girl can do nothing. For a 
long time I wished I was dead; now I am very glad things 
turned out as they did.’ 

‘I should never be glad. I should never like anyone 
else. 9 
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4 Oh, I don’t know. Has Donald ever kissed you, 
Genny ? * 

4 Mother! of course not. Then I should know that he 
didn’t care for me.’ 

* Well, stranger things have happened. I wonder what he 
sees in you, Gennikins.’ 

4 Oh, so do I,* cried the girl, turning away that her mother 
should not see her humbled face. 4 That’s why I think it 
can’t be true.’ 

4 Perhaps he thinks you a very nice little girl,' said Mrs. 
Canning, drawing her daughter to her. She kissed her ten¬ 
derly and then bade her get into bed, go to sleep at once, and 
think no more of Donald until she was sure. 

Injunction impossible to obey. For long the girl lay 
awake, weeping for love and fear, emotion and distrust. The 
doubt in her own mind seemed more founded now it was 
echoed in her mother’s bosom. 

Neither did Mrs. Canning go silently to bed. As she un¬ 
dressed, her husband wandered in and out of his dressing-room 
asking questions about the ball. Mrs. Canning answered them 
half-heartedly, and at last she said, 4 Austin, dear, I’m so un¬ 
happy about Eugenia ; the trouble has begun.’ 

4 Oh,* said her husband lightly; he, too, had taken obser¬ 
vations, though in a direction different from his wife’s. 4 So 
Genny has been telling you that she wants to join the Wes¬ 
leyan Connexion ? I’m not surprised, and really I don’t mind. 
Of course they will have to wait, but they’re young, and he 
will do well.’ 

4 Oh, Austin, no !' said his wife, sinking into a chair. 4 1 
never thought of it! How I wish it were! Dear little Har¬ 
rington ! Whatever put that into your head ? ’ 

4 1 don’t know, Annie. Plain to be seen, I should have 
thought—on his side. I hope to goodness it’s not young Sin¬ 
clair/ 

4 Oh, Austin, worse. It’s Donald Jamieson.’ 

4 Donald Jamieson ? Confound him! ’ Mr. Canning laid 
down his brushes. 4 Donald Jamieson! And how far has it 
gone with Donald Jamieson ? ’ 

4 The poor children care for each other,’ said Mrs. Canning 
tearfully. 4 Thank goodness there seems to be no engagement, 
and Genny has not told Donald that she loves him. Bu.it. 
don’t think he can have much doubt, and ic&dVst. 

and over again that he cares for her.’ 
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« Has he ? Confound him ! ’ said Mr. Canning, pulling off 
his waistcoat; 4 then he will just have to tell her over and 
over again that he doesn’t.’ 


CHAPTER X 

On the next day Eugenia did not go to the Museum; her 
mother said that she was tired, and must stay at home to rest. 
In vain she pleaded that she would rather go to her work; in 
response she had only a little lecture about her restless habits 
and her love of excitement which seemed to make her unable 
to fulfil the domestic duties of a daughter and to sit quietly at 
home. 

4 I wish you had never taken up with this art craze,* said 
Mrs. Canning, forgetting that it was she who was responsible 
for the mania. 4 You are quite changed from what you used 
to be. Say what people will about religion, it had a much 
better influence upon you than art has ever had, and you are 
not improved at all since you saw so much of Donald Jamie¬ 
son.* 

Eugenia said nothing; her heart was heavy; she felt 
mystery in the air, and although no word had been spoken on 
the subject, she knew that mischief was being brewed between 
Donald and herself. 

4 Something is happening,’ she thought; 4 that is why I 
am kept from the Museum.’ 

Again she sighed, and her face was not only sad but sullen. 
Her heart was swollen with indignation against her parents, 
for she suspected that her mother had betrayed her confidence, 
and that her confession was being used against her. All the 
love and tenderness of her heart dried up, and she felt hard 
and withered and embittered. 

The mother’s emotions also were painful; she believed 
that the pain that was being inflicted was for the girl’s good, 
but she reproached herself for having allowed the intimacy to 
grow between the young people, and only by talking and nurs¬ 
ing her own grievances could she guard herself against the 
flood of pity that was beating at her heart. 

\ We have indulged you too much, we have denied ourselves 
to give yon the means to have a happy youlh. Owe 
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has been to make home attractive and pleasant,* continued the 
poor woman; * we left the house we were married to—the 
bouse where our children were born—that Will might have a 
home, that yon might have a chance of'settling decently. And 
what thanks do we get ? Cross looks, bitter speeches, cold 
ways. Unless the house is full of young men, you both look 
as grumpy as bears. Home life ! You neither of you know 
what it means 1 ’ 

Eugenia showed no sign of hearing; she shook out 
the little shroud and began to put in the sleeves. There 
was a pause, and then Mrs. Canning continued her mournful 
soliloquy. 

‘ There is some mistake in the up-bringing, but I don’t 
know where it is. Looking round, it seems the fashion of the 
ige for young people to be selfish. The Fifth Commandment 
is out of date, even with the religious ones, and yet parents 
drink far more of making home pleasant than they did in my 
time.* 

1 Perhaps that touches the root of the evil,’ said the girl, 
breaking her thread with a trembling hand. ‘ Perhaps when 
children were taught to fear God and love duty, they grew up 
with a better ideal than pleasure. Perhaps that—perhaps the 
ideal, the same ideal for the whole family—helped to make 
borne united and happy.’ Her passionate tears were falling 
like rain, and she rose and went from the room hurriedly. 

When they met at luncheon time both mother and daugh¬ 
ter were very silent, and the few words they spoke had on 
Bach side that tone of extreme and deprecatory politeness that 
[narks the manner of those who feel themselves in the wrong 
md are sorry. In the afternoon they sat together in the 
Irawing-room and spoke to each other kindly of indifferent 
things, each making conversation for the other as a penitential 
luty. About four o’clock Eugenia’s mood changed. To the 
weary despair of the morning there succeeded a torturing hope. 
She asked herself what reason she had to believe that her 
mother had betrayed her—that her father had interposed— 
;hat Donald would submit to interference? No doubt that 
Fearful depression came from fatigue ; no doubt Donald would 
aril to ask after her. She had not prayed since morning, but 
die now went to her room and prayed in an agony that Donald 
night be inspired to come. She changed her dies* 
town to Vhe drawing-room, trembling, bxe&t\de«e, 
inking heart. At every sound she turned fs&nt exA 
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expectation, and the hour after half-past four was an agony of 
suspense. When at last hope was over, despair was a relief 
claimed with thankfulness. At first. But soon hope deferred 
seemed more tolerable than that dreary blankness ; she wan¬ 
dered about the house, trying vainly to distract her thoughts, 
till at last the idea flashed upon her that Donald also might 
be tired, and might have passed the day at home. Perhaps 
he would inquire and leave a card on his way to the theatre. 
Benewed suspense, which lasted through the hour of dinner; 
renewed hope and fear and eager listening that paralysed her 
heart; and then despair. But now that she came to think 
of it, she saw that it had been folly to expect that he would 
call. He could not suppose that she had been anxious and 
unhappy, and the night was wet; probably he had gone from 
home to the theatre in an omnibus. Unhappily, the morrow 
was one of the days on which she was portress at S. Cyprian’s 
—another dreadful day might pass without news of him. As 
the evening wore on her distress increased, and a restless fever 
possessed her. It was fearful not to know what had happened; 
not even to know whether Donald truly loved her. She paced 
her room far into the night, and threw herself upon the floor 
and the bed, choking with lacerating sobs. Never had she 
endured such painful weeping; she was beside herself, and 
beat her aching head against the wall; she had no settled 
thoughts, only the consciousness of overwhelming misery, the 
hopeless wretchedness of first grief: and when at length, 
feverish yet shivering, she crept into bed, it was to sigh and 
moan and weep and toss upon her pillow. At Camden Town, 
too, there was distress of mind, only there the anguish was 
not endured for the first time; Jamieson had recovered from 
previous attacks, and he knew time would rid him of the dis¬ 
order. Eugenia saw no end to it, no hope of cure; life, she 
imagined, would always be like that, and death only end her 
. sorrow. 

Moreover, Jamieson had work and anxieties and money 
. cares; his love was only a pleasing interlude to life’s busi¬ 
ness, while to the girl it was an absorbing interest; at home, 
practising the piano, mending socks or making shrouds, at 
the Museum, drawing, and at S. Cyprian’s Mission, weighing 
out tea and sugar, answering the door, and darning table- 
linen, she had her thoughts free to torment her. Should she 
meet Donald as she walked home ? If not, would that ba a 
. sign that he. had forsaken her 9 When the hour came, the 
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poor girl’s agitation was so great that her limbs would hardly 
support her, and every figure that came in sight and every 
turn in the road caused her most cruel anguish. She was 
blind with headache when she reached home, prostrate with 
nervous exhaustion, and in an agony of terror lest her mother 
should approach this cruel, humiliating subject. She could 
not endure the sound of her mother’s light cheery voice; 
every change of tone, every pause, seemed about to introduce 
the unbearable topic. To stave it off she interrupted so often 
and so abruptly, that Mrs. Canning administered a lecture on 
snappish speaking. The girl rushed from the room in violent 
hysterical weeping; agonised sobs tore her frame and in¬ 
creased the pain that ran like a nail through her temples. 
Her mother, repentant and kind, helped her to bed, and sat 
by her gently soothing, and at dinner-time Will—yes, Will— 
brought her some pudding and coaxed her to eat, and said in 
quite a moved tone that she was an idiot. She was so shat¬ 
tered that night that her mother came and slept beside her 
in the narrow little bed. The discomfort of the restricted 
space kept the elder woman awake, but, comforted by her pre¬ 
sence, the girl slept soundly, and woke late, calm and refreshed. 
Her manner on waking made it clear that she wished to 
ignore the cause of her breakdown; she offered some insuffi¬ 
cient explanation, and though her mother wished to nurse her 
up at home, hope and pride alike impelled her to go to the 
Museum. Hour after hour she sat there, anxious and despair¬ 
ing, working hardly at all, listening for the step that never 
came, deceiving herself with hopes that she knew to be false, 
undergoing the most torturing emotions. The day seemed 
quite unending; and for hours before closing time her bones 
ached with the weariness of sorrow; but it was useless to go 
home, she must take her grief with her, and to go would be 
to abandon her failing hope. At last the hour came, and she 
was sorry; another hope was dead. It had died hard, and 
she now felt such hopeless, listless misery, that she cried a 
little from the mere fatigue of putting away her drawing- 
board. Everything seemed changed and miserable and hate¬ 
ful, and the walk home in the wet, and her weariness became 
hardships, and as she dragged herself slowly along, she pic¬ 
tured the sunless future before her—the picture of a poor, 
unloved, and sour'old maid. 4 Now I shall never be a nun,* 
she said to herself, ‘ I couldn’t; now I can never live a life of 
prayer, and I’m too hardened and too embittered to wish to 
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pass my life among the sick and poor. I don’t care for them 
—I care for nothing, neither for my neighbour nor my God. 
No one will love me, because I shall love no one. This 
trouble is like a blight; it has dried up my nature. If Donald 
had died! Yes; if he had died kind and true, I could have 
been loving and good. Why didn’t he come to see me ? Why 
did he let them put us apart ? I’d have swept a crossing 
rather than have lost him ; at a sign I’d follow him over the 
world. I’m sure I didn’t want to be rich or to be married, 
I’d wait all my life if I could see him sometimes I If one is 
happy, what does poverty matter, and if one’s so wretched, 
home seems like a gaol. . . . Now there is the evening, and 
all the long terrible night before me! * she said as she toiled 
up the stairs. 

‘ Tired, Genny ? * asked her mother, for she dragged her¬ 
self listlessly into the drawing-room. 

4 Yes, very; it’s such a close day.’ She poured out her 
tea, but at the first taste set it down with aversion. 4 1 don’t 
care for it,* she said, and fell back in her chair with a deep 
sigh. But just at that moment there was a ring at the house 
door bell; life, hope, colour, interest returned; every nerve 
was strained to listening, and she could hear nothing for the 
beating of her heart. Surely, surely this must be Donald, 
only Donald could call forth such feeling ; she always felt so 
at the sound of Donald’s step. The door opened; the maid 
appeared. There was a supreme moment. 

4 Mr. Harrington.’ 

A low, despairing moan escaped Eugenia, the colour faded 
from her face, her weariness returned, and she turned to her 
admirer with a look of reproachful misery. Harrington’s face 
changed as quickly, and took an expression of stolid dulness, 
but Eugenia noticed nothing—neither the engaging bright¬ 
ness of his entry, nor the sudden check, the wince, nor the 
dulness. He was nothing to her, and it was cruel of him not 
to be Donald. 

4 Poor children! * thought Mrs. Canning; 4 the old tale 
of cross purposes ! Austin is right; he certainly cares for 
her.* 

There was a lagging conversation. Harrington felt that 
something was amiss; he tried to be interested in the Fancy 
Ball, and Eugenia tried to answer his questions; Mrs. Can¬ 
ning came to the rescue, and described the dresses with an 
attempt at yivacit' .mpression waa Vhafe 
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bad been funereal. He wished that he had not come, and as 
Boon as he had stayed a conventional number of minutes, rose 
to take leave. 

4 Oh, you’re not going already ? ’ asked Mrs. Ganning, with 
her light laugh. 4 Do stay; Will is sure to be in directly.* 

4 Yes; stay, stay,’ said the girl in an appealing tone. 4 Stay 
and sing something.’ 

4 Sing ? ’ He looked at her with a kind, odd, wistful ex¬ 
pression. Her reception had made him feel as though his 
chest were lead, and she expected him to sing; 4 1 fear I 
should have no voice,* he said gently. 

4 Well, sing without, if you want to be kind; not just one 
song—have a good practice—go on singing.’ 

4 Very well.’ He went to the piano, and sat down, but 
not even the broken light of tbe shaded lamps concealed from 
Mrs. Canning his dejected, worn appearance. There was a 
brief silence; then she said, 4 You forget, Genny, that Mr. 
Harrington has had a day’s work. Very likely he is as tired 
as you are.’ 

Harrington started out of his reverie. 1 1 was thinking of 
something else—I was wondering what I should sing.’ 

4 You might sing “Ich grolle nicht”; you might begin 
with that,’ said Eugenia. 

‘But I remember you don’t like it—neither do I very 
much.’ 

He began singing Schubert’s setting of 4 Trost in Thranen,’ 
indifferently at first, but afterwards with great feeling, and 
Mrs. Canning’s tears flowed, as they always did when Har¬ 
rington sang. His voice touched the softest fibres of her 
heart, and she wept although she did not understand German. 
Had she done so, tbe song probably would not have been 
chosen; he was singing for himself and Miss Canning, and 
the song expressed the hopeless, pure, resigned, adoring love 
of his heart. But Genny cared nothing for the sentiment; 
the swelling melody, and the sweet voice soothed her; but she 
was out of sympathy with the subject. She found no Conso¬ 
lation in Tears, nor in looking with transport at the beloved 
and unattainable object. 

She craved for something more passionate, and chose his 
songs for him. 

4 Sing 44 Ogni pena ” ’; and when he had finished, 4 Now 
44 Wer nie sein Brod,” and after that “ Nux wet 9ae 
kennt,’” 
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He did as he was directed, and was made to go through 
the most depressing portion of his repertoire. 

* Something is wrong/ he said to himself when she bade 
him sing one sad song after another. ‘ Something is amiss 
about Jamieson; by the very tone of her voice I know she is 
terribly unhappy.* 

He was right; she was terribly unhappy, enduring night 
and day the incomparable, hopeless anguish of first grief, the 
suspense and hope deferred of the long days, the despair of 
the unending nights. The post came, and the post passed; 
there was no sign nor word from Jamieson. She was reduced 
to hoping he was ill, yet she felt sure that if that were so the 
young men would know of it, and Harrington would tell her. 
Pride sealed her lips—pride judiciously fanned by her mother, 
who daily asked some searching question, such as: 

4 Genny, has Donald been to the Museum ? * 

4 No, mother.* 

4 Then, you see, it is as I said—he doesn’t care for you/ 
Eugenia sighed. 4 1 don’t know. It’s very strange that it 
should all have happened just then.’ 

4 1 suppose Donald’s eyes were opened, as mine were, by 
your behaviour at the ball. I suppose be began to see he was 
engaging your affections, and retreated. If you meet him 
again, dear, I hope you’ll hold your own.’ 

4 How 44 hold my own ” ? * 

4 Not let him think that you care if he doesn’t. Men never 
think the better of women for making advances.* 

4 Mother! How can you think I could do such a thing ? ’ 

4 1 don’t know; girls do such things—and you were not so 
very stand off at the ball. Genny, dear, you can’t be too 
careful—you never know what men say of you behind your 
back—if he doesn’t care for you, you wouldn’t like him to 
know your feeling.’ 

4 1 don’t think I should much mind, mamma. Men 
shouldn’t say these things if they don’t mean them. If Donald 
deceived me it’s his fault, not mine.* 

4 Only, dear, you are very young. You may have taken 
seriously what was meant as a compliment.* 

Another day the sermon would be on the fickleness of 
men; another on the want of high principle among artists; 
another on the lack of steadfastness characteristic of the 
Jamieson family; another on the loose morality of musicians; 
another on that pe love episode * 
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year ago, had ‘ burned all that * out of Jamieson's heart. So 
the days wore on; a fortnight passed in this dreadful uncer¬ 
tainty ; and when at last she did see Donald, it was a chance 
meeting at the Royal Academy. Passing through a doorway, 
she came upon him plump, face to face. 

‘ Oh, it is you! ’ she cried, trembling. 

‘ Yes, it is I.’ He also was confused, blushing and ill at 
ease. 

‘ So you have quite given up coming to the Museum ? ’ 

* Yes; I have given it up. It was awfully nice, but it was 
foolish. There must be an end to that sort of thing.* 

He spoke lightly and smiled. An older person would have 
seen that he was distressed and nervous, but Eugenia was as 
yet very simple and childish. In her fawn-coloured plain 
gown, with the little cape, and broad flapping hat, she looked, 
Jamieson thought, as the pilgrim angels must have looked 
who visited Abraham and travelled with Tobias. 

4 An end to what sort of thing?' she asked in a still 
voice, looking at him with her deep, pure eyes, and standing 
in a simple attitude with her open catalogue in her slim 
hand. 

‘You see—we must think no more—I must think no 
more of you, Miss Canning—I must forget—I must think no 
more. It is all over—everything is at an end.’ 

‘ Why is it at an end ?' she asked in the same soft low 
voice that went straight to his heart. 

‘ It must—it is impossible; you see that it must be at an 
end.' 

1 It must be, if you say so.’ 

‘ I must say so, Genny—Eugenia. I wish to God we had 
never met! I wish I had never seen you, but it's my duty— 
it’s my duty to tell you never to think of me any more. 
Good-bye/ 

He glanced over his shoulder, and Eugenia saw the grace¬ 
ful and modish little figure of Mrs. Ambient hard by— 
evidently waiting for Donald. 

1 Good-bye, Donald.’ She held out her hand to him—her 
right hand, for the days of secret leagues and covenants were 
past. 

He held her hand for a second only. ‘ It’s not my fault— 
you will forgive me, Genny,’ he said quickly, and she, as she 
answered, showed emotion for the first time during their 
interview. 
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4 Yea, I forgive you, Donald.’ Tears welled up into her 
eyes. 

4 You are so good, so young, so pure,’ said the young man, 
speaking nervously and very fast. 4 I’m sure I’m nothing to 
you, but the little I have been you will forget ? * 

4 No, I shall never forget.* She stood paralysed by her 
boldness, yet hoping he would respond to this advance. 

4 Yes, yes, you will—you must,’ stammered Jamieson in 
extreme discomfort. He raised his hat, and turned quickly to 
Mrs. Ambient. 4 Good-bye.’ He had not said 4 God bless 
you, dear,’ to-day, yet never had she been so much in need of 
benediction. 

She wandered sadly back to the place where she had left 
her mother resting, said that she, too, was now tired, and 
would like to go home; and, without raising her eyes, she 
followed her mother out of the place, thankful to have the 
fear of meeting Donald with Mrs. Ambient at an end. 

4 So that is at an end,’ she said to herself over and over 
again, as their cab rumbled homewards. But she was think¬ 
ing, not of the ordeal she had just passed through, but of the 
happy phase of life that it had closed. 

Then followed months of sad days and wakeful, tearful 
nights, a time of hidden grief, of sorrow she blushed to 
own, of bitter humiliation and disillusionment. She forgave 
Donald, but she found it harder to forgive her parents for the 
vague and unacknowledged part they had taken in her trouble. 
A barrier of unconfessed resentment and distrust grew up be¬ 
tween the parents and the child; they became as strangers to 
one another. Outwardly the young girl’s life was far more 
brilliant than it had been in happier days; amusements had 
now a real value for her. At dances, crushes, teas, she could 
sometimes forget her grief and escape her thoughts in the 
elation of the homage paid to her beauty. She gave sittings 
to several artists, and her life became a whirl of gaiety of 
the secondary sort; she accepted every invitation, dreading 
nothing so much as a quiet evening ; and the round of dissi¬ 
pation served a double purpose, it was distraction and it was 
triumph. Should Donald hear of it, it might win him back; 
at least it would make him regret what he had thrown aside. 
The admiration that she excited restored the girl’s wounded 
self-esteem, and helped her to forgetfulness; it gave her, too, 
the new and frivolous pleasure of vanity. As for religion, she 
found it of little help ; the episode had been a, withering one; 
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she felt seared, blighted, shrivelled like a tree after a sharp 
May frost. 

For a while she tried to persuade herself that Donald 
ma true at heart, that appearances had been unjust at the 
Academy, and that the hints and gossip that reached her from 
time to time were unfounded. If that were so, if only parents 
md poverty stood between them, she had but to wait and 
trust, and all might yet be well. 

But one day, as she was walking home from the Museum, 
m incident occurred which made an impression upon her so 
profound and so painful that it always remained one of the 
cruellest memories of her life. She was walking up Bedford 
Square when a smart little victoria met and flew past her—a 
charming little turn-out, with cream-coloured ponies and 
3howy liveries. In it sat Mrs. Ambient, smart and showy as 
her carriage, and at her side, in his shabby old tweed suit, was 
Donald Jamieson. His clear blue eyes and his lips were alike 
smiling; radiant happiness beamed in every feature; his 
attitude was empress^ and devoted, and so absorbed was he in 
his enchantress, that, though his face was turned towards 
Eugenia, and the girl looked at him long and fixedly, he did 
not even perceive his little friend. The poor thing turned 
convulsively aside, and for a moment caught at some area 
railings for support. She was faint and sick, and for a 
moment the shock and agony were greater than she could 
bear. That was the supreme moment of her pain, the 
bitterest drop in her cup of sorrow, for it was then she learned 
that in thought as well as deed Donald had been untrue. 


CHAPTER XI 

Eet Jamieson had been right in telling Eugenia to think of 
bim no more. His fortunes were at the lowest ebb; nobody 
in tike Jamieson household knew where to-morrow’s dinner or 
next quarter’s rent would come from, and as for clothing, 
there was not even a thought of anything new. The English 
opera season was over; Donald had now only a miserable en¬ 
gagement. Of his pictures, the portrait of Eugenia alone was 
bung; and though from time to time he obtained a commis- 
ion from a furniture warehouse to paint panela a>\» a* 
guinea each, he had indeed fallen upon evil da.^ja. vr&v 
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Mrs. Ambient did he find any comfort. She was married un¬ 
happily, and Donald’s fresh youth and gushing openness d 
manner delighted her; she was charmed to be able to do him 
a service, to do something to lighten the darkness of his sad 
days and to procure him pleasures. She commissioned him 
to paint a series of printers’ marks for the panels of hex 
library, and she took him out with her to balls, and races, 
and morning concerts, and very often he lunched at her house, 
for she guessed that it was a charity to give him a good meal. 
She was not an introspective person, though she thought her¬ 
self so, and she knew nothing of her motives for all thin. 
Donald pleased her; he pleased her very greatly; for, in 
spite of custom, there is no doubt that, if women were the 
bread-winners, husbands would, as a rule, be younger than 
their wives. Youth pleases and brings back youth with one 
sex as with the other. Mrs. Ambient’s elderly admirers were 
men of position; the young ones might be as poor as Donald 
Jamieson. And, in addition to youth, Jamieson had good 
looks, a taking way, and a sad history that he confided tc 
every friend. Mrs. Ambient was not happy herself, nor had 
she been so at Donald’s age, but to give him pleasure con¬ 
ferred on her a kind of reflected happiness. She did not 
pause to consider that she was still under thirty years of age, 
for, having tried many plans of life and having found the 
pursuit of prestige, success, and reputation lighter than vanity 
upon the weights, she now cared for none of these things, and 
acted only with a view to the pleasure of the moment. 

She was quite disillusionised, and she and he sympathised 
over their respective disenchantments, for his troubles of the 
heart were as serious as hers. He had been jilted by a heart¬ 
less woman and been forced to jilt a good one, and to add tc 
these misfortunes neither painting nor music offered mud] 
promise of success. Any prospect of winning Genny was toe 
distant to appeal to his easy nature. She sat, as it were, or 
the highest peak of Mont Blanc, Mrs. Ambient at his side ir 
the valley. Genny was more precious; Mrs. Ambient mow 
convenient; moreover, a friendship with Mrs. Ambient coulc 
hardly prejudice his chance of winning Genny by-and-by 
And then he belonged to that large section of mankind that 
when it is far from the eyes that it loves, loves the eyes th&i 
are near. There was, therefore, just about the usual grain o: 
truth in the bushel oft^JJ^jibout Jamieson and Mrs. Ambient 
Certainly she and * o\os& tneruta. 
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Yet hers was not the advice he sought in his troubles; his 
rapture with the Cannings had increased rather than lessened 
his affection for the young men in Torrington Square, and 
either from policy or need of sympathy he persisted in his 
one-sided friendship with Harrington and confided to him all 
his woes, although he was perfectly aware that his conduct 
was strongly disapproved by that stem young moralist. 

Sinclair was breakfasting alone with Brandy, one summer 
morning, when the door opened and Jamieson’s face, anxious 
and worried, appeared. ‘ Oh, I say! Where’s Harrington ? * 
Sinclair uttered an exclamation of surprise; it was only 
half-past eight and Jamieson was not an early riser; he ex¬ 
pressed so much astonishment that Jamieson repeated in an 
irritated tone, * Where’s Harrington ? ’ 

‘ In bed, I fancy. He was up all night at the hospital; 
I’ve not seen him yet.’ 

‘ Tiresome! ’ Jamieson came in and threw himself into 
the easy chair. * D’ye think he would see me, Stacy ? * 

Sinclair offered a scrap of bacon to Brandy. 4 If you wait 
he will be down by-and-bye.’ 

4 H’m t that’s not exactly what I want, though. I wonder 
if he’d see me in his room ? He can hardly sleep through all 
the noises of the house. And it’s urgent. Sneak up quietly 
and see, Stacy, there’s a good fellow.’ 

* I hardly like to,’ said Sinclair reluctantly. 1 He has been 
up three nights and I expect he’s lost his patient. He does 
take things to heart so; he’ll be awfully—awfully—tired.* 

4 But it will never do for him to take these kind of things 
to heart,* said Jamieson, wrinkling his forehead. ‘ What’s to 
become of him if he gets cut up at the death of every patient ? 
And I’m in the devil of a bother, Sinclair. It can never hurt 
him to see me for five minutes—it will distract his thoughts. 
If he’s asleep I’ll wait, though,’ he added magnanimously. 
4 1 shouldn’t think he can sleep very much longer now.’ 

Sinclair was still reluctant; Harrington was getting so 
worn out and fagged that he felt it would be selfish to awake 
him. But was not Jamieson Miss Alice’s brother ? He let 
himself be persuaded and went rather unwillingly out of the 
room. Jamieson in the meanwhile tortured his artistic sense 
by a tour of inspection round the walls; he knew what he 
should find perfectly well, and knew that he hated ever^ en¬ 
graving there; but he was still regarding 
Her Majesty with interest when Sinclair came 
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Mrs. Ambient did he find any comfort. She was married on* 
happily, and Donald’s fresh youth and gushing openness of 
manner delighted her; she was charmed to be able to do him 
a service, to do something to lighten the darkness of his sad 
days and to procure him pleasures. She commissioned him 
to paint a series of printers* marks for the panels of her 
library, and she took him out with her to balls, and races, 
and morning concerts, and very often he lunched at her house, 
for she guessed that it was a charity to give him a good meal. 
She was not an introspective person, though she thought her¬ 
self so, and she knew nothing of her motives for all this. 
Donald pleased her; he pleased her very greatly; Cor, in 
spite of custom, there is no doubt that, if women were the 
bread-winners, husbands would, as a rule, be younger than 
their wives. Youth pleases and brings back youth with one 
sex as with the other. Mrs. Ambient’s elderly admirers were 
men of position; the young ones might be as poor as Donald 
Jamieson. And, in addition to youth, Jamieson had good 
looks, a taking way, and a sad history that he confided to 
everv friend. Mrs. Ambient was not happy herself, nor had 
she been so at Donald’s age, but to give him pleasure con¬ 
ferred on her a kind of reflected happiness. She did not 
pause to consider that she was still under thirty years of age, 
for, having tried many plans of life and having found the 
pursuit of prestige, success, and reputation lighter than vanity 
upon the weights, she now cared for none of these things, and 
acted only with a view to the pleasure of the moment. 

She was quite disillusionised, and she and he sympathised 
over their respective disenchantments, for his troubles of the 
heart were as serious as hers. He had been jilted by a heart¬ 
less woman and been forced to jilt a good one, and to add to 
these misfortunes neither painting nor music offered much 
promise of success. Any prospect of winning Genny was too 
distant to appeal to his easy nature. She sat, as it were, on 
the highest peak of Mont Blanc, Mrs. Ambient at his side in 
the valley. Genny was more precious; Mrs. Ambient more 
convenient; moreover, a friendship with Mrs. Ambient could 
hardly prejudice his chance of winning Genny by-and-by. 
And then he belonged to that large section of mankind that, 
when it is far from the eyes that it loves, loves the eyes that 
are near. There was, therefore, just about the usual grain of 
truth in the bushel of talk about Jamieson and Mrs. Ambient. 
Certainly she and me e\oee irveuAe. 
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Tet hers was not the advice he sought in his troubles; his 
rapture with the Cannings had increased rather than lessened 
his affection for the young men in Torrington Square, and 
either from policy or need of sympathy he persisted in his 
one-sided friendship with Harrington and confided to him all 
his woes, although he was perfectly aware that his conduct 
was strongly disapproved by that stern young moralist. 

Sinclair was breakfasting alone with Brandy, one summer 
morning, when the door opened and Jamieson’s face, anxious 
and worried, appeared. 4 Oh, I say! Where’s Harrington ? * 
Sinclair uttered an exclamation of surprise; it was only 
half-past eight and Jamieson was not an early riser; he ex¬ 
pressed so much astonishment that Jamieson repeated in an 
irritated tone, 4 Where’s Harrington ? * 

4 In bed, I fancy. He was up all night at the hospital; 
I’ve not seen him yet.’ 

4 Tiresome! ’ Jamieson came in and threw himself into 
the easy chair. 4 D’ye think he would see me, Stacy ? * 

Sinclair offered a scrap of bacon to Brandy. 4 If you wait 
he will be down by-and-bye.* 

4 H’m! that’s not exactly what I want, though. I wonder 
if he’d see me in his room ? He can hardly sleep through all 
the noises of the house. And it’s urgent. Sneak up quietly 
and see, Stacy, there’s a good fellow.* 

4 1 hardly like to,’ said Sinclair reluctantly. 4 He has been 
up three nights and I expect he’s lost his patient. He does 
take things to heart so; he’ll be awfully—awfully—tired.’ 

4 But it will never do for him to take these kind of things 
to heart,* said Jamieson, wrinkling his forehead. 4 What’s to 
become of him if he gets cut up at the death of every patient ? 
And I’m in the devil of a bother, Sinclair. It can never hurt 
him to see me for five minutes—it will distract his thoughts. 
If he’s asleep I’ll wait, though,’ he added magnanimously. 
4 1 shouldn’t think he can sleep very much longer now.* 

Sinclair was still reluctant; Harrington was getting so 
worn out and fagged that he felt it would be selfish to awake 
him. But was not Jamieson Miss Alice’s brother ? He let 
himself be persuaded and went rather unwillingly out of the 
room. Jamieson in the meanwhile tortured his artistic sense 
by a tour of inspection round the walls; he knew what he 
snould find perfectly well, and knew that he hated ever$ en¬ 
graving there; bat he wslb still regarding tiue CjoronnNksn 
Her Majesty with interest when Sinclair came 
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Mrs. Ambient did he find any comfort. She was married un¬ 
happily, and Donald’s fresh youth and gushing openness of 
manner delighted her; she was charmed to be able to do him 
a service, to do something to lighten the darkness of his sad 
days and to procure him pleasures. She commissioned him 
to paint a series of printers' marks for the panels of her 
library, and she took him out with her to balls, and races, 
and morning concerts, and very often he lunched at her house, 
for she guessed that it was a charity to give him a good meal. 
She was not an introspective person, though she thought her¬ 
self so, and she knew nothing of her motives for all this. 
Donald pleased her; he pleased her very greatly; for, in 
spite of custom, there is no doubt that, if women were the 
bread-winners, husbands would, as a rule, be younger than 
their wives. Youth pleases and brings back youth with one 
sex as with the other. Mrs. Ambient’s elderly admirers were 
men of position; the young ones might be as poor as Donald 
Jamieson. And, in addition to youth, Jamieson had good 
looks, a taking way, and a sad history that he confided to 
every friend. Mrs. Ambient was not happy herself, nor had 
she been so at Donald’s age, but to give him pleasure con¬ 
ferred on her a kind of reflected happiness. She did not 
pause to consider that she was still under thirty years of age, 
for, having tried many plans of life and having found the 
pursuit of prestige, success, and reputation lighter than vanity 
upon the weights, she now cared for none of these things, and 
acted only with a view to the pleasure of the moment. 

She was quite disillusionised, and she and he sympathised 
over their respective disenchantments, for his troubles of the 
heart were as serious as hers. He had been jilted by a heart¬ 
less woman and been forced to jilt a good one, and to add to 
these misfortunes neither painting nor music offered much 
promise of success. Any prospect of winning Genny was too 
distant to appeal to his easy nature. She sat, as it were, on 
the highest peak of Mont Blanc, Mrs. Ambient at his side in 
the valley. Genny was more precious; Mrs. Ambient more 
convenient; moreover, a friendship with Mrs. Ambient could 
hardly prejudice his chance of winning Genny by-and-by. 
And then he belonged to that large section of mankind that, 
when it is far from the eyes that it loves, loves the eyes that 
are near. There was, therefore, just about the usual grain of 
truth in the bushel of talk about Jamieson and Mrs. Ambient. 
Certainly she and me close tdenAe. 
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Yet hers was not the advice he sought in his troubles; his 
rupture with the Cannings had increased rather than lessened 
his affection for the young men in Torrington Square, and 
either from policy or need of sympathy he persisted in his 
one-sided friendship with Harrington and confided to him all 
his woes, although he was perfectly aware that his conduct 
was strongly disapproved by that stem young moralist. 

Sinclair was breakfasting alone with Brandy, one summer 
morning, when the door opened and Jamieson’s face, anxious 
and worried, appeared. 4 Oh, I say! Where’s Harrington ? ’ 
Sinclair uttered an exclamation of surprise; it was only 
half-past eight and Jamieson was not an early riser; he ex¬ 
pressed so much astonishment that Jamieson repeated in an 
irritated tone, 4 Where’s Harrington ? ’ 

‘ In bed, I fancy. He was up all night at the hospital; 
I’ve not seen him yet.’ 

‘Tiresome!’ Jamieson came in and threw himself into 
the easy chair. ‘ D’ye think he would see me, Stacy ? ’ 

Sinclair offered a scrap of bacon to Brandy. ‘ If you wait 
he will be down by-and-bye.’ 

4 H’m t that’s not exactly what I want, though. I wonder 
if he’d see me in his room ? He can hardly sleep through all 
the noises of the house. And it’s urgent. Sneak up quietly 
and see, Stacy, there’s a good fellow.’ 

* I hardly like to,’ said Sinclair reluctantly. ‘ He has been 
up three nights and I expect he’s lost his patient. He does 
take things to heart so; he’ll be awfully—awfully—tired.* 

‘ But it will never do for him to take these kind of things 
to heart,’ said Jamieson, wrinkling his forehead. ‘ What’s to 
become of him if he gets cut up at the death of every patient? 
And I’m in the devil of a bother, Sinclair. It can never hurt 
him to see me for five minutes—it will distract his thoughts. 
If he’s asleep I’ll wait, though,’ he added magnanimously. 
4 1 shouldn’t think he can sleep very much longer now.* 

Sinclair was still reluctant; Harrington was getting so 
worn out and fagged that he felt it would be selfish to awake 
him. But was not Jamieson Miss Alice’s brother ? He let 
himself be persuaded and went rather unwillingly out of the 
room. Jamieson in the meanwhile tortured his artistic sense 
bv a tour of inspection round the walls; he knew what he 
should find perfectly well, and knew that he hated ever$ en¬ 
graving there; but be was still regarding tiaa 
Her Majesty with interest when Sinclair coma 'W&. 
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Mrs. Ambient did be find any comfort. She was married un¬ 
happily, and Donald’s fresh youth and gushing openness of 
manner delighted her; she was charmed to be able to do him 
a service, to do something to lighten the darkness of his sad 
days and to procure him pleasures. She commissioned him 
to paint a series of printers’ marks for the panels of her 
library, and she took him out with her to balls, and races, 
and morning concerts, and very often he lunched at her house, 
for she guessed that it was a charity to give him a good meal. 
She was not an introspective person, though she thought her¬ 
self so, and she knew nothing of her motives for all this. 
Donald pleased her; he pleased her very greatly; for, in 
spite of custom, there is no doubt that, ft women were the 
bread-winners, husbands would, as a rule, be younger than 
their wives. Youth pleases and brings back youth with one 
sex as with the other. Mrs. Ambient’s elderly admirers were 
men of position; the young ones might be as poor as Donald 
Jamieson. And, in addition to youth, Jamieson had good 
looks, a taking way, and a sad history that he confided to 
everv friend. Mrs. Ambient was not happy herself, nor had 
she been so at Donald’s age, but to give him pleasure con¬ 
ferred on her a kind of reflected happiness. She did not 
pause to consider that she was still under thirty years of age, 
for, having tried many plans of life and having found the 
pursuit of prestige, success, and reputation lighter than vanity 
upon the weights, she now cared for none of these things, and 
acted only with a view to the pleasure of the moment. 

She was quite disillusionised, and she and he sympathised 
over their respective disenchantments, for his troubles of the 
heart were as serious as hers. He had been jilted by a heart¬ 
less woman and been forced to jilt a good one, and to add to 
these misfortunes neither painting nor music offered much 
promise of success. Any prospect of winning Genny was too 
distant to appeal to his easy nature. She sat, as it were, on 
the highest peak of Mont Blanc, Mrs. Ambient at his side in 
the valley. Genny was more precious; Mrs. Ambient more 
convenient; moreover, a friendship with Mrs. Ambient could 
hardly prejudice his chance of winning Genny by-and-by. 
And then he belonged to that large section of mankind that, 
when it is far from the eyes that it loves, loves the eyes that 
are near. There was, therefore, just about the usual grain of 
truth in the bushel of talk about Jamieson and Mrs. Ambient. 
Certainly she ar ’" ' ’ become close ttvenAe. 
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Tet hers was not the advice he sought in his troubles; his 
rupture with the Cannings had increased rather than lessened 
his affeetion for the young men in Torrington Square, and 
either from policy or need of sympathy he persisted in his 
one-sided friendship with Harrington and confided to him all 
his woes, although he was perfectly aware that his conduct 
was strongly disapproved by that stem young moralist. 

Sinclair was breakfasting alone with Brandy, one summer 
morning, when the door opened and Jamieson's face, anxious 
and worried, appeared. ‘ Oh, I say! Where's Harrington ?' 

Sinclair uttered an exclamation of surprise; it was only 
half-past eight and Jamieson was not an early riser; he ex¬ 
pressed so much astonishment that Jamieson repeated in an 
irritated tone, ‘ Where’s Harrington ?' 

1 In bed, I fancy. He was up all night at the hospital; 
I’ve not seen him yet.’ 

‘ Tiresome! ’ Jamieson came in and threw himself into 
the easy chair. i D’ye think he would see me, Stacy ? ’ 

Sinclair offered a scrap of bacon to Brandy. ‘ If you wait 
he will be down by-and-bye.' 

* H’m! that’s not exactly what I want, though. I wonder 
if he’d see me in his room ? He can hardly sleep through all 
the noises of the house. And it’s urgent. Sneak up quietly 
and see, Stacy, there’s a good fellow.* 

* I hardly like to,’ said Sinclair reluctantly. 1 He has been 
up three nights and I expect he's lost his patient. He does 
take things to heart so; he'll be awfully—awfully—tired.' 

* But it will never do for him to take these kind of things 
to heart,’ said Jamieson, wrinkling his forehead. ‘ What’s to 
become of him if he gets cut up at the death of every patient? 
And I’m in the devil of a bother, Sinclair. It can never hurt 
him to see me for five minutes—it will distract his thoughts. 

If he’s asleep I'll wait, though,' he added magnanimously. 

1 1 shouldn't think he can sleep very much longer now.’ 

Sinclair was still reluctant; Harrington was getting so 
worn out and fagged that he felt it would be selfish to awake 
him. But was not Jamieson Miss Alice’s brother? He let 
himself be persuaded and went rather unwillingly out of the 
room. Jamieson in the meanwhile tortured his artistic sense 
bv a tour of inspection round the walls; he knew what he 
should find perfectly well, and knew that he hated every en¬ 
graving there; but he was still regarding cfc- 

Her Majesty with interest when Sinclair came 
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4 He’s up; he’s in his tub, and he’ll see you in two minutes— 
that is if you like to go—but I fancy he’s rather seedy.* 

4 Patient dead ? ’ asked Jamieson, smiling. 4 1 shall reason 
with him. These misfortunes, you know, are part of your 
profession; they’re inevitable, and all come into the day’s 
work.* 

4 H’m—’ said Sinclair, pouring out a cup of tea. 4 1 sup¬ 
pose it’s really urgent ? Just take this cup of tea with you. 
You will be careful not to spill it on to the toast,’ he said, 
putting a slice in the saucer. 

Jamieson nodded and took the cup and went. Distressed 
and perplexed though he was by his own affairs, he found time 
to think over all the sympathetic things he would say and 
the consolations he would offer to Harrington; but he was 
sooner than Harrington had expected, and when he went in 
the young man, in his vest and drawers only, was in the act 
of pushing his bath under the bed to make space. The fine 
attitude that he had taken, and the admirable curves of his 
athletic figure, put everything else for the moment out of the 
artist’s head. 

4 My stars! ’ he exclaimed, 4 1 should like to model you 
like that! Though you’re short, you’re a splendid figure, 
Harrington.* 

4 1 didn’t expect you quite so soon—though I*m sure I 
don’t mind if you don’t,* said Harrington, straightening him¬ 
self. He had his back to the light, and some undefinable 
tone in his voice betrayed to Jamieson that he was very much 
upset. 4 Is that tea for me ? But coming out at this hour, 
I don’t believe you have breakfasted yourself.’ 

4 1 didn’t want any breakfast, Harrington. I shouldn’t 
come to you in this way if I wasn’t in the very devil of* a 
fix.* 

4 You look worn and harassed,* said Harrington in a sym¬ 
pathetic tone; 4 but you’ll not clear up any fix by taking such 
long walks fasting.* He lifted his clothes from the one chair 
that the room contained, throwing them on to the bed, and 
handed the seat to his visitor. 4 Drink down that tea. Ah! 
I don’t want it. I had a cup early, hours ago.* 

4 1 wish you would sit to me for your arms,* said Jamieson 
as he took the chair. 4 Not your hands—but your arms are 
most awfully jolly.* 

Harrington was hunting among the heap of clothing for 
his socks; when > ^4 them he eat ea 
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of the bed. 1 My arms ? They are not what you got up at 
seven to speak about ? ’ he said, his strained tone betraying 
to Jamieson that the deathbed he had come from had been 
unnerving. In truth, the young man had taken part in a 
harrowing scene, and had had to witness prolonged agony, 
and death in one of its most cruel forms. 

‘ It's not fair to bother you, Will,’ began the other rather 
abstractedly, debating whether to drink the tea which smelt 
warm and fragant, or to resign it to Harrington. ‘ It’s not 
fair to bother you, and you look awfully bad. But people 
must die you know. It is the common lot. As common as 
any the most vulgar thing to sense. And if you do every¬ 
thing you can for them, why-’ 

‘ Well, well, I know all that,’ said Harrington in a gentle 
tone, bending down and drawing on his socks. ‘Don’t let 
your tea get cold, Jamieson.’ 

‘ I really don’t like to take it,’ demurred Jamieson. 

* But I don’t want it.’ He stood up and reached over and 
put the cup into Jamieson’s hand. ‘ I’m afraid you couldn’t 
sleep, to be up so early,’ he said, in the kindest inflection of 
his beautiful sympathetic voice. 

‘ No, that’s just it, Will! ’ He drank down a warm 
draught of the tea. 4 I’m too worried. I daresay it may 
have occurred to you that we’re beastly poor.* 

‘ Well—y-yes,’ said the other, unbuttoning the collar from 
his shirt. ‘ And I know what a worry that is, Jamieson—I 
know it only too well.’ 

‘ You can’t know it a tenth part as well as I know it,’ said 
Jamieson, and he set his teeth into the toast with resolution. 

‘ Perhaps not,’ said Harrington, continuing his toilet in a 
desultory manner. ‘If I have no dinner, no one else looks 
hungry. But we have always been poor enough to feel the 
pinch of it; and when the income is not a settled one, 
what a ceaseless care and gnawing trouble money anxiety 
must be!’ 

‘ It’s worse when the income, fixed or otherwise, is nil* 
Will, and that’s pretty much our situation! ’ said Jamiesdp 
screwing up his face and looking abstractedly out of 
window at Harrington’s pigeons that were sitting on 11 
nursery bars. ‘ When I look ahead,’ he continued, apostA 
phising the pigeons, ‘ I see nothing but the three We— 1 BSS* 
Brokers, and Bankruptcy. It’s a cheerful ■gtowgeck 
who is able and willing to work.* 
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‘ But it’s only a prospect, Jamieson,* said the other, look¬ 
ing frankly at Jamieson out of his sad, heavy eyes, ‘ and what 
we Eee ahead, with hope or fear, is just what never does come 
to pass.’ He paused a moment, and then continued : ‘ Some 
unpleasant thing has happened to you, and that makes every¬ 
thing look black. But able, industrious men don’t come to 
the three B’s. Best assured something will turn up. At this 
time of year could you not get some lessons ? * 

‘Lessons?* repeated Jamieson, with a grimace. ‘Look 
at your own evening pupils. What do they pay you ? Keep 
your family on it! Do they find you in shoes ? ’ 

‘ And you don’t approve of the ladies doing anything for 
themselves,’ said Harrington thoughtfully; ‘ that makes it an 
awfully heavy pull on you and your father.' 

4 It does. But I should hate my women-kind to work— 
it’s too infra dig . I’d rather see ’em dressed in sacks than 
they should earn money. That a woman should earn her 
bread, Will, makes me quite sick! ’ He worked off the 
steam of his feelings by drinking the rest of the tea and 
munching the toast and butter quickly. ‘ It isn’t the sort of 
thing that we Jamiesons have been accustomed to.' 

‘ Well, it depends on how you look at it,’ said the other, 
rising and turning towards the dressing table. ‘Children 
have to be taught and the sick to be tended, and I don’t see 
that a lady is lowered by taking money for these things. I 
fancy we are poorer than even you can ever have been. Your 
three B’s are a good distance off when you can pay out four 
ladies’ allowances.’ 

Jamieson coloured. 4 My dear fellow—(you will tell no 
one ?)—on my soul I don’t know how they get their clothes. 
No allowances have been paid since the Cannings left Box- 
borough (my poor old Pater was with them, you know), and 
as for servants—the girls must do the work, for we’ve only 
one little charity girl at five pounds a year.’ He paused, and in 
a bitter supplicating tone he continued, ‘ I don’t know where 
to turn for the rent, Will! If my life hung on it, I couldn’t 
scrape together five pounds! ’ 

Harrington sat down again on the bed, and the young 
men looked at each other in silence. Expressions of sorrow 
seemed barren, and Harrington was unable to help. 

‘ I’d be ashamed to tell you what I’m paid for my present 
engagement/ Dona^^qfgmed. ‘It’s not the wage of an 
itinerant fiddler. screw close we 
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can’t live without bread, and we’re in debt to every baker in 
Camden Town.* (This, of course, was a figure of speech, but 
fairly expressed the situation.) ‘ And Mrs. Ambient’s panels? 
What do they come to?—the water rate and the Queen's 
taxes. We’re within ten days of the workhouse, Will! And 
I have only to put out my hand,’ he extended it, and with his 
face quivering with emotion, shook his outspread hand pas¬ 
sionately in Harrington’s face, ‘1 have only to put out my 
hand,’ he repeated, with a sob in his voice, ‘ to close it on a 
hundred pounds—or more! ’ 

Not to look at Jamieson’s quivering face, Harrington 
turned again to the dressing table and folded his neck scarf. 

4 1 take it, then, there’s some hateful condition attached to 
that hundred pounds.’ 

‘ Oh, righteous judge t Will, I’m the most unlucky devil 
in all the universe! Did ever any poor wretch have such 
beastly bad fortune? Only one picture hung, and that a 
girl’s portrait! And to be tempted 1 ’ 

‘ By an offer of a hundred pounds ? * 

* Well, yes. Don’t speak in that freezing tone, as if I 
could help it,’ said Jamieson sharply. 

4 Ah, I don’t,’ said Harrington, wheeling round with his 
collar and scarf in his hand. ‘I am sorry for you, Jamieson. 
I am from my heart. ’Tis cruel, cruel hard lines. But what’s 
to be done ? If it’s the painting they like, surely they’ll take— 
or let you paint—something else instead ? ’ 

Jamieson, who had reproached him for not being sym¬ 
pathetic enough, now found his voice and face too sympathetic, 
for it was clear that it would never even enter his mind to 
suggest that the offer might be accepted. 4 It isn’t the paint¬ 
ing they care for, Will! It’s Eugenia’s portrait. It’s Sir 
Charles Prendergast wants it! Does he want my painting ? 
No, he wants my girl’s portrait—the portrait of my poor, 
innocent little girl.’ . . 

Harrington sat down on the bed and sighed deeply— 
the long, deep-drawn, painful sigh of an exhausted body 
and unhappy mind. It was bad enough to know that 
Prendergast cared so much, but to have Jamieson call Miss 
.Canning his little girl was like mustard on a bum. He 
remained sitting in a dejected attitude, ana sighed 
again. 

4 Well,’ said Jamieson sharply, 4 have you Ifothing to say 
tome?* 
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‘It was a strange proposal to make/ said Harrington. 

4 How did it come about ? * 

‘ Looks as if he were pretty far gone, doesn't it ? ’ said 
Jamieson. 4 I'll show you his letters—I brought ’em on pur¬ 
pose. That’s the first—presenting his compliments—you see 
it only inquires the price of the picture. I told him it wasn’t 
for sale.’ 

4 And that didn’t suffice him ? He’s a cool card is the 
baronet.’ 

4 By the very next post I got,’ said Jamieson, hunting 
among his letters and selecting one— 4 yes; this one—offering 
fifty. I refused in pretty much the same terms, and last 
night when I got home there was this. Read it. You see 
he’d pay a hundred or any reasonable price rather than lose 
it. You see how I’m pressed, Will,’ he continued in an 
appealing tone; 4 now what’s to be done ? ’ 

4 How can I tell you?' asked Harrington, folding the 
letters and returning them. 4 If it had happened to me I 
should consult with my father. I haven’t a notion how such 
a thing should be dealt with. I’m not a man of the world.’ 

4 No, but you—you’re—you have quite the instincts of a 
gentleman. I’d rather have your opinion than most men's. 
Tell me, Will, what do you advise me to do ? ’ 

4 Well, the point is that I’ve not seen your answers, Jamie¬ 
son. I don't understand how the second—far less the third— 
offer ever was made.' 

4 1 give you my word, Will, I refused absolutely and un¬ 
equivocally. In my second note (it wasn't three lines) I said 
I could only repeat that the picture wasn’t for sale.’ 

4 Then I call the third offer a wilful and deliberate insult! f 
cried Harrington, jumping up and getting into his waistcoat 
with quivering haste. 4 Had it been written to me I should 
tteat it in that way; as a base attempt to take advantage of 
my necessity. It’s a shame and a disgrace to put the screw on 
a poor man! ’ His bosom heaved with indignation, and his 
ejjres flashed so scornfully out of a suddenly red face that 
Jamieson, who was incapable of this sort of emotion, smiled. 

‘ My stars!' he exclaimed, 4 ain’t you peppery! After all, 
Will,, on your own showing you’re not a man of the world. 
This fellow is; he must know what’s what. When all’s said, 
the mail is a gentleman/ 

4 He is a haran^ty’ said JS'ariington with a stem inflection, 
tying his neck bcbt* trembling C Y>\& isst tha 
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other; we’re partly as we conduct ourselves. No man is a 
gentleman who tries to tempt and goad another into an 

un—an—a-* he turned quickly round. ‘ The truth is, the 

man has insulted you.’ 

‘ Gome, come,’ said Jamieson in a soothing tone ; ‘you’re 
too hot.’ His quick eyes roved round the little room, and 
rested where Harrington’s plated-copper watch and hand¬ 
some, old-fashioned gold fob chain were hanging on a nail. 
‘ You might refuse ten pounds for your watch, but it wouldn’t 
be an insult to offer you twenty.’ 

* I think so,’ said the young man, lifting it from its place. 
* I should know how to deal with a man who made bids for 
what I had said was priceless; besides, that’s not to the point, 
Jamieson.’ He dropped the humble timepiece into his fob, 
and added, grimly, 4 My watch is not the portrait of a lady.* 

‘Aye, there’s the rub, I know. You think I ought to 
refuse the offer; but the fact is I can't. You have no con¬ 
ception how hard pressed I am ; I can't afford to loose a 
hundred pounds' 

4 To lose ? No,’ said Harrington, sitting down on that 
part of the bed that was nearest to Jamieson, and with a 
return to his usual gentleness and kindness of tone and bear¬ 
ing, 4 but to forego—that may be hard, Jamieson, but you 
had made up your mind to that from the first; you will be 
no worse off than if that third and most unwarrantable offer 
had not been made; you knew from the beginning how you 
stand.’ 

4 And it does seem a caddish thing,* assented Jamieson. 
‘The portrait, too, of the girl you’re fond of. Between 
you and me, Will, it’s not a masterpiece of painting ; Pren- 
dergast must be pretty far gone to offer such a price 
for it.’ 

‘ I can believe it,’ said Harrington drily. 4 But it is a 
blackguardly kind of going. I call it not only an insult to you, 
Jamieson, but a disrespect to Miss Canning to make such an 
offer.’ 

4 1 haven’t a doubt of it, Will; you’re such a strait-laced 
old Methody. I wish I were like you, old boy, I do really, 

I’m not. And I’m really afraid he will have it; perhaps 
for a hundred. But, Will, we’re starving and bankrupt 
necessity knows no law.* 

4 Well, you will see when you come to consx&t 
ning.' Enlightened by the expression oiYoa 
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face he said very earnestly, * Ah, Jamieson, don’t deceive your- 
self, you are bound—you are bound—to do that.* 

‘D’ye think so?* asked Jamieson, looking at the ceiling 
and puckering up his face. ‘ Well, I don’t know. There are 
two sides to that. Knowing how I am placed, old Canning 
wouldn’t like to say “ no ” without offering to buy, and he 
might prefer not to be a party to the sale. To my thinking— 
(are those pigeons your birds ?)—it would be a leetle—a 
leetle—like levying blackmail upon him. When you think of 
it, Will, the situation is delicate ? ’ 

‘ Oh, I realise that. Still you are bound to consult him. 
What motive can I have but your good ? Jamieson, as sure 

as I sit on this bed, if you don’t, you will have done a-for 

the sake of your name you are bound to consult Mr. Canning.’ 

‘Why didn’t you say it straight out?’ asked Jamieson, 
grinning. ‘ That’s the second time you have tried to say I am 
a cur and shied at the word.’ 

‘ Well, you would rather it was I than Mr. Canning who 
said it. Indeed, Jamieson, you are bound at all risks. He 
might have the very greatest objection to such a sale.’ 

‘ H’m ! I don’t think so. I see no possible objection, and 
I’d rather Eugenia knew nothing of the affair.* 

‘That Miss Canning knew nothing? Oh, don’t deceive 
yourself! If you sell that portrait assuredly Miss Canning 
will know.’ 

‘ Ah, well; that occurred to me myself, Will. Guessed 
the beast might mean to discredit me. But, heigho! how 
can a penniless beggar, without profession or prospects, expect 
that a beautiful girl will wait for him ? ’ 

‘My mother was a great beauty—you can see for yourself 
that she’s pretty good-looking still,’ said Harrington, glancing 
at the handsome portrait, ‘ and she waited for my father nine 
years; from the time she was eighteen till she was twenty- 
seven.’ 

‘ I don’t think it fair to ask a girl to waste her best years 
in an indefinite engagement.’ 

‘ Nor did my father; there was no engagement. I suppose 
people find out when they care for each other. He was atten¬ 
tive to her, and she never heard of him dangling after other 
women and girls.’ 

‘ He must have had a very dull sort of youth,’ exclaimed 
Jamieson. 

‘Idon’t know,' said Harrington, ledtaning at the thought 
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that perhaps his father’s pre-Wesleyan youth had not been so 
dull as it ought to have been, and covering his embarrassment 
by bending down to fasten his shoes. ‘ Perhaps he thought 
that he shouldn’t be young all his life, or saw no fun in losing 
the woman he did care for through dangling around after 
someone he did not.’ 

Jamieson flushed. 4 You have been hearing a lot of rub¬ 
bish about me and Mrs. Ambient. 1 swear to you, Will, there 
isn’t a word of truth in it.’ 

Harrington had risen, put on his jacket, and was over¬ 
hauling his pockets. He made no remark, and Donald con¬ 
tinued, 4 But what can I do ? If I sit at home I have nothing 
pleasant to think of.’ 

4 No ? ’ said Harrington, feeling his jacket to make sure of 
his pocket-book, thermometer, and stethoscope. 

4 Well, what then ? ’ 

4 1 can’t stay to tell you,’ he said, selecting two or three 
books from the shelf. 4 I’m late as it is. I must be off.' 

Jamieson laughed. The sentimental turn that the con¬ 
versation had taken had completely changed his mood. He 
set his back against the door, and said, sniggling the while, 
4 Come, what is the pleasant subject for my thoughts ? ’ 

4 Mrs. Ambient,’ said Harrington, with sarcastic gravity of 
tone. 

4 Oh, don't be a fool. You didn't mean that, at all 
events! ’ 

4 No, of course I didn’t mean that. You must let me go 
out,’ and, as Jamieson allowed him to open the door, he 
added, 4 Still, I think you have great consolations.’ He ran 
very quickly down the stairs, Jamieson following. 

4 1 wish to the devil I could see ’em, then. As I have no 
work to do (worse luck) I’ll walk up to S. Luke’s with you.’ 

4 Walk! I must run,’ said Harrington, taking his hat 
from the peg. 4 1 wish it had been a case wherein I could say 
what you wish; but indeed I cannot, Jamieson.’ He held out 
his hand, but Jamieson said cheerily, 

4 Oh, if you run I'll run with you. It will blow all these 
cobwebs from my brain.’ He pushed back his thick hair, put 
on his hat, and they both ran out of the house. They went 
at a good swinging pace—half walk, half run—and in silence 
till Jamieson said, 4 There! I have it now, Will. You think 
that Eugenia cares for me ? ’ 

4 1 have no right to think anything of the kind.’ 
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4 Oh, my poor nose; don’t snap it off,’ said Jamieson, 
grinning, and feeling that member to assure himself it was 
still on his face. He slipped his arm through Harrngkm's 
and said, 4 Tell her, old fellow, if you get the chance, that 
there’s nothing in all the world between me and Mrs. Ambient.' 

4 How am I likely to get the chance ? ’ asked Harrington 
coldly. 

4 Well, if you were kind, you might make it.’ 

4 No, I can’t make it, Jamieson. If there’s nothing be¬ 
tween you and Mrs. Ambient you can prove it.’ 

4 Oh, hang it, Will! you’re too stern. How do I know 
that I shall get on, or that Miss Canning will wait ? The 
chances are a hundred to one against either. Am I to give up 
all the fun of my life for a bare possibility ? I need hardly 
remind you that I’m not a Wesleyan minister.’ 

4 No, you needn’t remind me of that; but Wesleyan 
ministers are not the only men who owe respect to the feelings 
of a lady.’ 

4 Will, you’re an eloquent man. You can turn a phrase 
like a copy-book. But you can’t judge the race from your 
parents. Your mother was attached to a minister (and some 
lucky girl will one day be fond of his extremely well-conducted 
son). But all girls ain’t the same. It would be fatal with 
some to be a Methodist. They like a man none the less for 
having something warmer than milk and water in his veins.’ 

4 Ah! Now you have gone a step too far! ’ said Harring¬ 
ton, shaking off his arm and standing still in the street. 4 Be¬ 
cause I have borne the torture of your confidence you think I 
have only milk and water in my veins.’ He was very pale, 
and the muscles of his lips and nostrils quivered with passion. 
4 Never mind the time. I am now in no hurry. I don’t care 
whether I’m late or not. It is out now! It is out now t I 
will tell you what I think ! No, I can’t tell you that. I have 
no words to say how cruel, how heartless, how frivolous it 
seems to me to act as you have acted by Miss Canning. 
Jamieson, I can turn no phrase that will tell you what I 
think of that! You won’t deny that you tried to win her 
affection—that you knew that you were getting her first lom 
When I first saw you I thought you were engaged. Everyone 
knew you were lovers—it was common talk. When 
Canning went to S. Cyprian’s, you met her on the road. 
When she worke dJMft Museum, you worked there too. 

You knew then ipecte were, uuA yowVnssw 
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that there’s only one honourable meaning to such conduct. 
Suddenly it came to an end. It’s nothing to me how; I 
conclude her parents interfered; whether or no, your conduct 
made it appear that you jilted Miss Canning for Mrs. Ambient. 
I know that’s only the look of the thing—but that look, 
Jamieson, is a cruel disrespect to a good, young girl! After 
the favour Miss Canning showed you, you had no right to get 
yourself talked of with another woman. It’s a slight that 
makes me bum with indignation! If you have chanced to 
meet Miss Canning you must see how she has changed. I 
don’t say she’s heart-broken—I don’t think it—but—it’s bad 
enough. You know, and you knew all along, that she cared 
for you, and that you had no right to win her heart, and now 
—instead of remaining true (where faithfulness can surely be 
no grievous trial), you heap indignities upon the girl you love. 
You asked my advice about the portrait and I will give it. If 
you’ve a spark of manhood in you, send the man back his 
letters or tell him to go to the devil with his hundred pounds! 
And for the rest, I’ll give you a piece of advice you did not ask 
me for. Don’t be seen five days in the week with Mrs. Am¬ 
bient and then ask another man to tell Miss Canning your 
point of view ! You know the world as well as I do, or better, 
Jamieson, and you must know that actions mean as much as 
words f ’ Quite out of breath, as well he might be, Harrington 
stood spent, and with heaving bosom, but still eager and 
passionate and vehement. 

Jamieson, his artistic nature delighted by the eloquent, 
vibrating tones of Harrington’s fine voice, by the flashing 
indignation of his tense face and the overwhelming, un¬ 
hesitating rush of his jeremiad, smiled a little. Nothing was 
further from him than to be wounded, except to be offended. 

‘ Have you quite done ? ’ he asked, smiling down on the 
good, earnest, vehement young face. 

* I could say a deal more, but I’ve done,’ said Harrington 
in a falling cadence. He felt the futility of his passion and 
sadly began walking on. 

‘Well, shall I tell you what I think of you?* asked! 
Jamieson, still smiling. 

‘You are at liberty to do so. I shall feel bound to give 
you my attention if you do.’ 

‘ Well, I see that I misjudged you. You have 
and matches in your veins. I always you— 

firai evening—and now I like you better. Y»uti \ 
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that you are very green and very young.* He put out his 
hand, still smiling, but Harrington shook his head. 

‘ Not now, Jamieson; not now—another time.’ 

‘ Temper still up ? ’ inquired that young gentleman im¬ 
perturbably. 

‘ Oh, leave me, Jamieson—I am very sad at heart. 9 

But Jamieson still walked at his side—touched by the 
pathos and the stern sorrow of Harrington’s face. ‘Gome, 
old man,’ he said kindly, ( cheer up—I’m not the least put 
out or offended.' 

‘ Then, if you are not, consider my advice, for Fm sure 
it’s good, although it was so badly given. Remember what 
I said and forget the way I said it. Don't sacrifice your 
honour—don’t break and throw away a treasure that to the 
poorest man is worth many a hundred pounds. I am sorry 
that I refused your hand, Jamieson; will you take mine now?’ 

Jamieson put out his hand. ‘ Come, Will, you’re over¬ 
wrought. You should not take things to heart so con¬ 
foundedly. The quicker your temper, you know, the more 
credit it is to you that you generally have it so well under 
control.’ 

* I am sorry that I lost it: but I am grieved about other 
things as well—and—as a poor man, Jamieson, I can feel 
with you in being pressed so hard.’ He shook Jamieson’s 
hand and ran up the street so swiftly that Jamieson gave up 
all thought of following him. 

He watched the broad, light-footed figure run straight as 
an arrow up the long street. ‘Ha!’ he laughed shortly. 
‘ He’s a queer one! Nice too! I've half a mind to tell 
Prendergast to go to the devil with his hundred pounds! 
But bills ! bills ! Does the excellent boy know what it is to 
be in debt?’ He hailed an omnibus that was bound for 
Chelsea—in other words, for the neighbourhood of Mrs. 
Ambient. 


CHAPTER XH 

Jamieson’s was not the only confidence bestowed upon Har¬ 
rington. He had long been the recipient of the tale of Will 
Canning’s woes, and he knew that that unlucky young man 
was sinking deeper and deener under the crushing and ever- 
increasing burden of n wed, to meet certalm d&fta 
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oi honour, to say nothing of the harassing worry of unpaid 
tradesmen’s bills. Once while Canning had been at Cam¬ 
bridge, and once since he came to London, his father had 
paid his debts, and now the compound interest on a trifle of 
forty pounds borrowed at sixty per cent, compound interest, 
was swelled so unendurably that he accepted the invitation of 
a friend for a three days’ visit to Hampstead, and deputed 
Harrington to bear the brunt of the parental wrath in his 
absence. Ever since he had known the state of Canning's 
affairs, Harrington had urged him to throw himself on his 
father’s pity; but Canning, who hated nothing so much as a 
scene, finnly refused. Now, however, that the interest was 
once more due, it occurred to him that, as Harrington was 
an obvious favourite with his father, he might, in his own 
elegant language, induce the old boy to swallow the 
dose. 


The hapless ambassador resisted long, and overwhelmed 
Canning with reasons and arguments; but whether he ap¬ 
pealed to Will’s sense of filial duty, of respect, of pride, of 
courage, or of straightforwardness, the delinquent opposed 
always the one incontrovertible objection: 

4 Look at my manner, Melanchthon; my father will snarl, 
and I shall sneer. We shall both say words that can never 
be forgiven; there'll be an open breach for two years, and 
after that an incurable sore. I've been through it twice 
already. We shall never be really friendly again. I'll cut 
my throat before I do it! No, I’ll not cut my throat; but, on 
my soul, I often think I’ll blow my brains out.' 

4 1 daresay,’ returned Harrington in a dry tone, resting 
his elbows on the table and his chin on his palms. 4 You 
won’t get round me with that; it's a little too thin.' 

4 Think what you will, I mean it. I'll abscond, go to the 


dogs altogether, rather than do it.’ 

Harrington knew that confession, not suicide, was referred 
to. 4 So that’s how you advertise the pleasant little commission 
you ask me to take on myself! ’ d 

4 Nonsense! it's not the same. How can my father W 
angry with you ? It's not your fault. You've done noth* 
amiss. Besides, you are my regenerator, Melanchthon; l 
you’re to make converts you must take the rough with thl 
smooth. Of course I owe you no end, and I never forget vt ^ 
but you had to nurse Sinclair through three a&tax&a 
before you got a firm grip on him. Sinners are ^ 
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CHAPTER XII 

Jamieson’s was not the only confidence bestowed upon Har¬ 
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Canning’s woes, and he knew that that unlucky young man 
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rf honour, to say nothing of the harassing worry of unpaid 
tradesmen’s bills. Once while Canning had been at Cam¬ 
bridge, and once since he came to London, his father had 
paid his debts, and now the compound interest on a trifle of 
forty pounds borrowed at sixty per cent, compound interest, 
ms swelled so unendurably that he accepted the invitation of 
% friend for a three days’ visit to Hampstead, and deputed 
Harrington to bear the brunt of the parental wrath in his 
ibeence. Ever since he had known the state of Canning’s 
ftfiairs, Harrington had urged him to throw himself on his 
Gather’s pity; but Canning, who hated nothing so much as a 
nene, firmly refused. Now, however, that the interest was 
nice more due, it occurred to him that, as Harrington was 
in obvious favourite with his father, he might, in his own 
degant language, induce the old boy to swallow the 
low. 


The hapless ambassador resisted long, and overwhelmed 
banning with reasons and arguments; but whether he ap¬ 
pealed to Will’s sense of filial duty, of respect, of pride, of 
xrarage, or of straightforwardness, the delinquent opposed 
dways the one incontrovertible objection: 

* Look at my manner, Melanchthon; my father will snarl, 
ind I shall sneer. We shall both say words that can never 
ie forgiven; there’ll be an open breach for two years, and 
rfter that an incurable sore. I’ve been through it twice 
dready. We shall never be really friendly again. I’ll cut 
ny throat before I do it 1 No, I’ll not cut my throat; but, on 
ny soul, I often think I’ll blow my brains out.’ 

*1 daresay,’ returned Harrington in a dry tone, resting 
lis elbows on the table and his chin on his palms. * You 
vcm’t get round me with that; it’s a little too thin.’ 

* T hink what you will, I mean it. I’ll abscond, go to the 


logs altogether, rather than do it. 
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> Bay nothing of the harassing worry of unpaid 
bills. Once while Canning had been at Cam- 
nice since he came to London, his father had 
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ur, to Bay nothing of the harassing worry of unpaid 
m’s bills. Once while Canning had been at Cam- 
tad once since he came to London, his father had 
i debts, and now the compound interest on a trifle of 
*mds borrowed at sixty per cent, compound interest, 
Bed so unendurably that he accepted the invitation of 
. for a three days* visit to Hampstead, and deputed 
ton to bear the brunt of the parental wrath in his 
Ever since he had known the state of Canning*s 
Barrington had urged him to throw himself on his 
■tty; but Canning, who hated nothing so much as a 
Irmly refused. Now, however, that the interest was 
■e due, it occurred to him that, as Harrington was 
vus favourite with his father, he might, in his own 
slanguage, induce the old boy to swallow the 

hapless ambassador resisted long, and overwhelmed 
' with reasons and arguments; but whether he ap- 
o Will’s sense of filial duty, of respect, of pride, of 
or of straightforwardness, the delinquent opposed 
he one incontrovertible objection: 
k at my manner, Melanchthon; my father will snarl, 
all sneer. We shall both say words that can never 
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We shall never be really friendly again. I’ll cut 
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that you are very green and very young/ He put out his 
hand, still smiling, but Harrington shook his head. 

* Not now, Jamieson; not now—another time/ 

‘ Temper still up ? ’ inquired that young gentleman im¬ 
perturbably. 

‘ Oh, leave me, Jamieson—I am very sad at heart/ 

But Jamieson still walked at his side—touched by the 
pathos and the stem sorrow of Harrington’s face. 'Come, 
old man,’ he said kindly, * cheer up—I’m not the least put 
out or offended/ 

' Then, if you are not, consider m j advice, for Fm sure 
it’s good, although it was so badly given. Remember what 
I said and forget the way I said it. Don’t sacrifice your 
honour—don’t break and throw away a treasure that to the 
poorest man is worth many a hundred pounds. I am sorry 
that I refused your hand, Jamieson; will you take mine now?' 

Jamieson put out his hand. ‘Come, Will, you’re over¬ 
wrought. You should not take things to heart so con¬ 
foundedly. The quicker your temper, you know, the more 
credit it is to you that you generally have it so well under 
control/ 

‘lam sorry that I lost it: but I am grieved about other 
things as well—and—as a poor man, Jamieson, I can feel 
with you in being pressed so hard.' He shook Jamieson’s 
hand and ran up the street so swiftly that Jamieson gave up 
all thought of following him. 

He watched the broad, light-footed figure run straight as 
an arrow up the long street. ' Ha! ’ he laughed shortly. 
‘ He’s a queer one 1 Nice too! I’ve half a mind to tell 
Prendergast to go to the devil with his hundred pounds! 
But bills ! bills ! Does the excellent boy know what it is to 
be in debt?’ He hailed an omnibus that was bound for 
Chelsea—in other words, for the neighbourhood of Mrs. 
Ambient. 


CHAPTER XII 

Jamieson’s was not the only confidence bestowed upon Har¬ 
rington. He had long been the recipient of the tale of Will 
Canning’s woes, and he knew that that unlucky young man 
was sinking deeper and (kaBBE under the crushing and ever- 
increasing burden of ved, to meet cevtolm 
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of honour, to say nothing of the harassing worry of unpaid 
tradesmen’s bills. Once while Canning had been at Cam¬ 
bridge, and once since he came to London, his father had 
paid his debts, and now the compound interest on a trifle of 
forty pounds borrowed at sixty per cent, compound interest, 
was swelled so unendurably that he accepted the invitation of 
a friend for a three days’ visit to Hampstead, and deputed 
Harrington to bear the brunt of the parental wrath in his 
absence. Ever since he had known the state of Canning’s 
affairs, Harrington had urged him to throw himself on his 
father’s pity; but Canning, who hated nothing so much as a 
scene, firmly refused. Now, however, that the interest was 
once more due, it occurred to him that, as Harrington was 
an obvious favourite with his father, he might, in his own 
elegant language, induce the old boy to swallow the 
dose. 


The hapless ambassador resisted long, and overwhelmed 
Canning with reasons and arguments; but whether he ap¬ 
pealed to Will’s sense of filial duty, of respect, of pride, of 
courage, or of straightforwardness, the delinquent opposed 
always the one incontrovertible objection: 

‘ Look at my manner, Melanchthon; my father will snarl, 
and I shall sneer. We shall both say words that can never 
be forgiven; there’ll be an open breach for two years, and 
after that an incurable sore. I’ve been through it twice 
already. We shall never be really friendly again. I’ll cut 
my throat before I do it! No, I’ll not cut my throat; but, on 
my soul, I often think I’ll blow my brains out.’ 

*1 daresay,’ returned Harrington in a dry tone, resting 
his elbows on the table and his chin on his palms. ‘ You 
won’t get round me with that; it’s a little too thin.’ 

* Think what you will, I mean it. I’ll abscond, go to the 


dogs altogether, rather than do it.’ 

Harrington knew that confession, not suicide, was referred 
to. 4 So that’s how you advertise the pleasant little commission 
you ask me to take on myself! ’ 

‘Nonsense! it’s not the same. How can my father 
angry with you ? It’s not your fault. You’ve done nothin! 
amiss. Besides, you are my regenerator, Melanchthon; ■ 
you’re to make converts you must take the rough with thi 
smooth. Of course I owe you no end, and I never forget 
but you had to nurse Sinclair through three a&W&a 
before you got a firm grip on him. Sinners ore ^ 
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If I find there are no more favours to come I shall cease to be 
grateful.’ 

4 Don’t talk in that vein, Canning; it’s sheer waste of 
dirt-eating, for I never believe your cynical rubbish** 

4 Oh, you don’t, don’t you?’ returned Canning with a 
twinkle in his grey eyes. 4 Well, then, how can I respect a 
missionary who fears to face an old gentleman ? ’ 

Harrington began to repeat the old, unanswerable, in¬ 
effective arguments; but Canning, weary of them and irritated 
by his own sense that they were conclusive, cut in angrily, 
4 There, that’s enough! Am I a god of the heathen, man, 
that you should be heard for your vain repetition ? You can 
do as you like; I give you my sanction to speak, but I don’t 
yearn to make a clean breast of it. I’d a hundred times 
sooner borrow the seventy-five and pay the confounded in¬ 
terest. Oh, you needn’t explain ; if I don’t know that it will 
be a hundred and twenty next year, and a million and a-half 
by my thirtieth birthday (I think that’s about your calculation}, 
it isn’t your fault; you have told me times enough in all 
conscience.* 

Harrington said nothing; he continued to sit with his 
chin on his hands. He was sorry for Canning, and felt that 
it was only natural that he should let the steam off a little. 

Canning looked at the sympathetic countenance of his 
friend and continued in a less sneering tone, 4 Well now, look 
here, Melanchthon, I know I shall go to the dogs; my father 
won’t help me, and I’d rather dispense with an open quarrel 
than not; to my view that’s the alternative. If I’m to be 
damned, let me be damned with decency. I’ve been reforming 
hard enough these last six months, to please you, and this is 
the end of it. I don’t care a hang what becomes of me; no, 
not a hang! If you regenerate me you do it for your own 
private amusement. You have your choice. Throw me over 
and I’m relieved from the burden of virtue. No one com¬ 
pels you to pluck the brand from the burning, and if you 
undertake the job you must expect to bum your fingers a 
little.’ 

4 Well, but—look here, Canning,* Harrington began in a 
persuasive tone; 4 my interference won’t propitiate your father. 
It looks so indifferent to send some one else, or as if you were 
afraid. He’s a deal more likely to help you if you ask him 
yourself.’ 

Yr, aye; I’m so propitiatory, ain't! 5 * Cfcxnte 
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sneered Canning. 4 My manner to you—to you who are kind 
and whom I care for, is so graceful and pretty. Give me up; 
I shan’t blame you. But I don’t raise a finger in my own 
cause—I’m not keen enough on it. Do as you like. It’s to 
have or to leave, but I warn you beforehand, you’ll waste 
time and breath on my pater.’ 

‘No, no; no such thing. I’m not saying Mr. Canning 
will clear your debts out and out. Two hundred and seventy- 
five ; it’s a big sum, and for the third time of asking. And 

besides. Will-’ He took up a pen and drew patterns on 

the table-cloth, leaving the sentence unfinished. ‘But he 
won’t see you ruined; he’ll pay off this usurer’s bill or 
advance you the money. Now, do be advised, there’s a good 
fellow.’ Canning met his pleading looks with a grimace. 

‘ Now, tell the truth, you don’t enjoy the commission, 
Melanchthon ? ’ 

‘ No, I do not. It wouldn’t be pleasant. But Mr. Can¬ 
ning isn’t my father. If it was ever so disagreeable I should 
recover. You can’t think, Canning, that I urge you because 
I want to get out of it. It’s to your interest, and it’s your 
duty.’ 

‘ I don’t think it is to my interest, and as for my duty—I 
never was very keen on my duty (you and zymotic diseases 
are the only things I am keen on). But say no more; say 
no more,’ he repeated in a tone of weary resignation; he 
pushed back his chair, rose and lighted his pipe ; ‘ I’ll go 
to my old friends the Jews, when I come back from Hamp¬ 
stead.’ 

4 You know perfectly well that you’ll do no such thing,’ 
cried Harrington quickly. 4 Give me the bills ; let us make 
out a list and see what they come to.’ 

Canning laughed ; it was a foregone conclusion. He pro¬ 
duced a good sheaf of bills, and Harrington, drawing a sheet 
of paper towards him, began arranging and docketing. 

4 1 think you’re making a great mistake, Canning,' he 
said. 

4 Aye, I know,’ the other assented cheerfully. He drewa 
a chair and sat down at Harrington’s side, resting his iV 
arms easily on his knees with his clasped hands f ailing. j 
need to preach to me, Will; I’ve a beautiful mind, filled wt 
sermons. You Methodists think that no one else knows 
virtue of—let me see/ he spread out his finger* toA. 
the points off on them, 4 of—well—of passing \vxAet \5ne 
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the salutary effect of chastening and discipline, the dignity of 
endurance—aye, I know the trick of it, firstly, secondly, and 
thirdly. I know all about it, but it ain’t my point of view; 
there are two sides to every thing; you like to be lofty, I like 
to be comfortable; you like to bear other people’s burdens, 

I like to shift mine on to other shoulders.’ 

1 Shut up with that rubbish ! * 

‘ My dear lad, it’s the bones and marrow of our friend¬ 
ship. If 1 were one of the ninety and nine, would you care 
for me ? You like to be useful, and 1 like those who are of 
use to me.’ 

• Oh, you go too far; you turn my stomach, Canning,’ cried 
Harrington, still bending over the bills and arranging them. 

‘ A man who brags is bad enough, but it’s sickening to hear 
anyone run himself down as you do.’ 

4 You’re no fonder of truth than the rest of the world,* said 
Canning; * they look a nice respectable lot,’ he continued, 
nodding in the direction of the bills. ‘ Even you can’t believe 
that I figure quite as the saint in ’em.’ 

•At least they belong to a dead past,’ said the other 
gently. 

‘ By Jove, you’ll get something out of the old gentleman 
yet,* cried Canning in a tone more moved and less offensive 
than his words. He jerked his chair close up to Harrington’s, 
and, throwing an arm round his neck, leaned on his shoulder. 

‘ Remember, I’m living at home. The Pater knows my ways 
as well as you do; don’t lay too much stress on the complete 
reformation, Melanchthon.’ 

‘ No,’ said Harrington, without looking up or pausing in 
big work. 

‘No? What does that “no” mean, eh?* He pulled 
Harrington’s hair playfully. 

• Ah, Canning, don’t joke about things that are grievous. 
It’s human to err—but what is it not to repent of it ? Don’t 
pretend to be less than a man.’ 

• If I were, you’d bring up the average. You ought to go 
through the world in wings and a nightgown. I do feel mean 
to be leaving you to bear the brunt of it.* 

‘ You’re not proud,’ said Harrington drily. 

• Ah ! I’ve been through it twice, and you haven’t. 

So the next evening, when the delinquent was peacefully 
drinking whiskey and water at Hampstead, Harrington made 
the vicarious com* T t was long, it was peanixA, ssAVs 
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went through with a heart-sick apprehension that he was 
making a mess of it. Reason told him that he had no cause 
for fear or for shame, but nature was stronger than reason; 
he was shame-faced and embarrassed, inarticulate, uneloquent. 
On the morrow, when he met Canning at the hospital, he had 
no good news to give; nothing was settled; Mr. Canning had 
said he needed time to think over it. 

‘ Did he pitch into you ? Was he angry ? * asked the 
son. 

‘ No; but it was worse. He was hurt by you sending me, 
and I managed it badly—I bungled it awfully.' 

4 The devil you did I Much good you have done with your 
meddling.’ 

* Wait and see; don't abuse me too much. My bungling 
won’t count for much against his affection.’ 

4 Pish! His affection! * 

4 There you mistake. I’m certain he feels for you, as is 
natural.’ 

4 Words, Willie, are cheap. A ton of soft words don’t cost 
sixpence.’ 

4 Then I’d lay in a stock ; they make life a deal easier.' 

4 Catgut is cheap enough, boy; but not musical unless you 
can play on the fiddle.’ 

4 If that’s spontaneous and original it’s not bad, Canning; 
you don’t expect me to keep the conversation up to that pitch. 
Now, look here; I am to go to your father again to-morrow, 
and you are to go too.' 

4 H'm! I am, am I ? I think not. To-morrow ? Remem¬ 
ber it’s Class Meeting night.’ 

4 1 remember; I shall go after. I should be going in any 
case. You know Miss Canning’s kitten was stolen ? I think 
I’ve found just the thing for her.' 

4 So you’ve arrived at the kitten stage! Rather juvenile. 
Will, and wanting in originality. I should have thought a 
man of your parts could have devised something more strik¬ 
ing. In Ireland they say live stock is unlucky.' ^ 

He addressed the close of his speech to thin air; the M 
ginning had been enough for Harrington, who ran off iflV 
hurry. His embassy, however, had been less unsuccess® 
than he imagined. His manifest distress had assuaged 14 
Canning; it propitiated the injured father to find that his son 
was truly ashamed of his.past, and that the 
as impressed as himself by the amount oi the 
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frivolous objects for which they had been incurred. At the 
close of the interview he thought more kindly of his son than 
he had thought for years. But to clear Wifi altogether was 
out of the question, and the more he thought it over the less 
he enjoyed the prospect of giving even the 1251. The affair 
was unpleasant, not only for its own sake but for the thoughts 
it suggested, for, except his insurance, which was a small one, 
he had not five hundred pounds in the world. To be sure, the 
bric4-brac was worth a large sum; the collector was never 
weary of telling himself that he was misjudged by his wife 
when she reproached his imprudence, and that his curios would 
sell for large prices. Each piece added to the value and 
importance of the others, and he was convinced that what he 
had bought for little would sell for much. In his own mind 
he had priced every article, and he was sure his estimate was 
very moderate. He valued his things by the sums paid by 
museums, fetched at Christie’s (on good days), and asked by 
dealers in Bond Street. He went very slightly above that, 
very slightly, because his specimens were always a hundred 
times better. In addition to all the other pleasure his curios 
gave him, they filled him with the gratifying assurance that he 
had done his duty to his survivors. When his things came to 
be sold .... but he could not forestall the future. He could 
as easily have sold his limbs, for present use, to an anatomist 
in order to pay his son’s debts, as have parted with a couple 
of snuff-boxes. He had one in enamel and one signed by 
Blaremberg, each worth, he felt sure, double Will’s debts, but 
his history was not complete. The snuff-boxes were his tools; 
he lived for them and by them; they were his hope and Mb 
future ; he could not drain his heart’s blood to pay Ms son’s 
gambling debts. Thursday evening found him only more 
perplexed and less decided, and to gain time he resolved not to 
treat without the delinquent; but he did not send word of 
this resolution to Harrington, because he suspected that 
Genny’s adorer would be glad of the excuse for bringing the 
kitten, and he gave orders that if Mr. Harrington called he 
should be shown up into the drawing-room. So, when the 
young man arrived, he was told that Miss Canning was 
dressing for a ball, but that she would be with Mm imme¬ 
diately. Harrington left his basket in the outer hall, and 
before he reached the drawing-room had forgotten all about it 
and its contents. Balls were among the pomps and vanities 
his Bisters ha p *d—he MmssVL 
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but just then he was conscious only that he was to have the 
privilege of seeing Miss Canning in her dancing-dress, that he 
was to be initiated into a side of her life of which he was 
ignorant. There was no one in the drawing-room, and to 
occupy his time he began a tour of inspection among the 
curiosities whose commercial value he never questioned— 
their value was the most inscrutable part of the whole mystery. 
On the first cabinet were a pair of blue and white flowered 
vases in delft or some soft paste; their centre was an obelisk, 
and a number of little spouts were grouped round the base of 
it. Harrington looked and looked, but he could see no beauty; 
in fact, they continued in his eyes fearfully and wonderfully 
hideous. Between them there was the dancing skeleton which 
he had already condemned for its anatomical shortcomings; 
but agitating as the disposition of its bones was to his pro¬ 
fessional feeling, what really shocked him was the fact that 
this piping, dancing creature was a skeleton at all. He was 
sufficiently inured to skeletons to sincerely admire the austere 
and delicate beauty of their structure, but the ivory mortality 
had no such charms—no lofty arch of brow, no tapering curve 
of slender rib, no ingenious fantastic twirl of spines. It had 
none of the splendid fitness, the exquisite finish and infinite 
variety of bony structure. Dancing upon its ill-made, fleshless 
legs, piping with lipless jaws, it was merely a mockery of all 
that is most solemn in the human destiny. The passion of 
the curiosity-hunter was a sealed book to Harrington ; beauty 
or fitness seemed excluded from their judgment of the orna¬ 
mental. Then there was the snufi-box of Leda and her Swan, 
from which he himself had so often taken matches, and the 
next object was uncouth and rough—a savage war-horn. 
Deep tawny yellow it was at the narrow end, but nearly up to 
the mouthpiece it was coated with something thick and dark, 
that to Harrington’s trained eyes had a repulsive appearance. 
Dried blood ? He carried the horn to the light—dried blood 
sure enough. Blood ! Then it occurred to him that it was 
probably human blood—the blood of the slaughtered enemy- 
He put back the horn but looked no further, and, mystified a 
the taste that was gratified by the possession of such thinjd 
he took two turns up and down the room—from Susannah 4 
the enamel of Dives and Lazarus, and from Dives to Susanna! 
He was in the middle of a third turn when the door openec 
and Eugenia^ singing a little trill, danced in. 
seen her so gay, but she was looking andvrefc 
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enough to be elated by her beauty. She was in elondy white, 
and her pretty neck and arms were bare, and her full skirts 
flew out—a diaphanous mist o£ gauzy whiteness. One whits 
rose was pinned into her waving hair, another lay upon hei 
bosom, and she held a great white bouquet in her hand. 
Harrington knew or guessed that the bouquet came from 
Prendergast. It was tied with long ribbons of tender green, 
and from her waist fluttered similar streamers. To the en¬ 
raptured young man she looked like a pure spirit—a vision oi 
the Morning Star or of Spring; something tenderer and 
sweeter than a fairy and less prayerful than an angel, but as 
divinely good and innocent. 

Young though she was, she was woman enough to read 
the admiration of his face and to be gratified. She earns 
swiftly and dancingly towards him. 4 Smell/ she directed, 
holding her flowers out to him. 4 Are they not sweet ?' 

4 Yes; they are sweet and fresh and beautiful,' said the 
young man in a moved tone, and humbly retreating from 
their whiteness. He thought that the flowers were well 
chosen, an epitome of the whole, and that the girl herself in 
her white dress and with her pure soul shining out of he! 
eyes was the freshest rose of them all. 

Her long white gloves were dangling in her hand; she 
laid the bouquet and fan on the table, and began drawing 
them on. Harrington, standing a good distance from her, 
watched with interest the movement of her slim hands aa 
she pressed the new gloves over her fingers. 

4 There, do sit down,’ she said brightly; 4 1 can’t, because 
I don’t want to crush my tulle; but you must—now sit down, 
because we shan't start for a quarter of an hour. We are 
just going to have tea. Sit down this instant.' 

Harrington had forgotten the very existence of the kitten, 
it seemed to him that he had come only to admire the girL 
Dumb with timidity and admiration he remained silent, and 
stood, looking at her with a grave and wistful expression in 
his fine eyes. 

4 All this—to-night of all nights in the week, when you 
have just been to your Class Meeting—but any night all this 
must seem to you very frivolous; I must seem to you dread- 
.fully frivolous.' She bent down over her glove. 

# ‘ No, no; not frivolous,’ said Harrington in the quiet 
voice of one under a spell; 4 far removed from it.' The line 
of her bowed he * v v tendrils oi wsxtntaswn. hair 
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and the fall of her shoulders seemed compatible only with the 
most ideal virtues. 

* You’d think so if you saw me dancing—if you saw me 
whirling about in all that noise and heat and glare, with any¬ 
one who troubles to ask me.’ 

‘ Then I’m glad that I cannot so see you. Here, in this 
quiet room, you look like a beautiful vision.' 

* Oh, don’t take to flattery! ’ said the girl, raising her head 
and shooting a pretty glance at him. 

* Flattery ? Have I ever said one word of admiration ? ’ 

* No,’ she breathed softly, bending lower over her glove. 

* Yet you can hardly think I feel none,' said the young 
man, turning aside and taking up a carved silver vinaigrette 
and examining it to cover his embarrassment; 1 you cannot 
thin k that,' he repeated without looking up. 

* I don’t know; I think that you like me, and that is 
better,' said the girl hurriedly; ‘ and you are the best of all 
my friends; and if you admire me the admiration is quite 
mutual, for we all admire you immensely. I wonder if you 
could button this glove for me ? I can’t, it’s so tight.’ She 
approached him, holding out her little white gloved hand. 

* But I’m afraid my great red hands will never feel those 
tiny buttons! Besides, I’ve been out for hours; I’m noi, fit 
to touch those delicate white gloves.’ 

‘Don’t be silly,’ said the girl, taking his hand. ‘Just 
because I have on a new dress! You will try to fasten the 
glove ? Mother will have hers on, and papa is so stupid.’ 

‘ I fear I shall be more stupid; flex your hand—no; flex, 
not extend.’ Smiling, he drew it into position, and fastened 
the glove dexterously enough. 

‘ Dear me! I forgot! you must wonder what brought me 
at such an hour! All this while I’ve forgotten to ask whether 
you still want a kitten ? ’ 

‘ Oh, I do! Why ? Have you heard of one ?' 

‘ Yes. May I show it you ? You will not be engaged to 
take him. The people quite understand that he is to go back 
if you don’t think him pretty.’ 

‘ Why, is it here ? Where have you got it ? ’ She glmom 
at his pockets. f 

‘ Oh, I left him in the hall. I was obliged to bring binl 
to-night because he was brought to me tina 
and I should not know where to leave eJA >v * y ‘ 
morrow? 9 
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* He was brought to your class? Then he’s a little 
Methodist kitten.’ 

4 Yes/ said Harrington in a less cheerful tone. He bent 
over the table and began to turn the pages of a book and to 
look at them. * He is a little Methodist kitten. Is that quite 
fatal to his chance of pleasing ? ’ 

He raised his eyes with a look that, had she not been 
quite self-absorbed and wilful, would have shown her that 
the kitten was not the only Methodist for whose chance of 
pleasing he was anxious. 

4 When my best friend is a Methodist i It is his marking, 
not his views, I care about. Is his mouth black ? ’ 

* A sort of purply ink colour.’ 

4 Well, that is black. How nice of you ! Do bring it up 
that I may see it before I go.’ 

Harrington ran down. It took him a minute or two to 
untie the basket and compose the nerves of his charge; when 
he returned to the room Mr. and Mrs. Canning were there; 
Mr. Canning in his jacket, Mrs. Canning in dark velvet- 
dressed for the dance. The kitten was nestling up under bis 
chin; he held it with his left hand while he made brief 
greetings, and then, lifting it from his neck, he held it out 
for inspection. 

4 Oh, what a love ! What a beauty ! It has long hair 1 
It has a ruff! Why, it’s a Persian !!! Oh, you dear little 
thing! Come, you darling! * 

4 Oh, take care of the gloves ! Perhaps his colour comes 
off; it does sometimes off London kittens.’ 

4 Is it a Persian?’ asked Mrs. Canning rather gravely. 
The little beast was splendidly marked, and was in fact a 
beautiful creature with the irresistible charm of its youth and 
race. 

4 Yes ; it’s a Persian. At least, I was told so. Any way, 
it’s going to have a nice little ruff; ’ he pulled its long fur; 

4 its brush will grow later; open your green eyes, you little 
sinner! You see, Miss Canning, its paws are quite black, 

and its mouth-* He opened its mouth so gently that the 

animal only raised one fore-paw in mild protest and then 
licked its muzzle with its dark tongue. 

4 The dear little thing! ’ said the girl, catching it up and 
holding it out and smiling at it. 4 What a sweet little face it 
has got / ’ She pressed a kiss on its xnSfiloA iovehe&L 

*How did ' ? ’ asked "Mrs. Canning '•Yw 
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really is a darling. Take care of your gloves, Genny; give it 
to me. Ah, you nice little thing! How did you come by it, 
Will—Mr. Harrington ? ’ 

b ‘ When Miss Canning’s was stolen I asked about; and 
this one was brought me this evening. It’s given me by a 
friend/ 

‘But they are valuable,’ said Mrs. Canning in a tragic 
tone. ‘ I’m sure this is a very valuable cat.’ 

‘What am I to say now that you and Miss Canning 
admire it ? ’ asked the young man gaily. ‘ It is; but it was 
not; shall I take it down to the servants ? It seems rather 
frightened and overcome/ Indeed, it was struggling and 
looking round with wild eyes. 

‘ Oh, thank you, dear,* said Mrs. Canning. ‘ Poor little 
thing! tell them to call a cab, please, and to butter its toes/ 
She held out the creature to Harrington, who moved with it 
towards the door, saying that he would fetch the cab himself 
—to make sure of a clean one. 

But Eugenia called him back; she could not allow the 
kitten to go like that. She must kiss it good-night, the 
darling! 

‘ Eugenia, don’t be a baby! * her- mother said shortlybut 
Harrington, with the admiring look with which loving elders 
fall in with the pretty follies of a child, had already held out 
the cat for her to kiss. Mrs. Canning watched, and the wist¬ 
ful expression of Harrington’s ardent young face disquieted 
her, and when he had closed the door, she said sharply, 

‘ Genny, how can you be so silly ? You ought not to kiss 
kittens before young men.’ 

i Not kiss kittens ? ’ repeated the girl, bewildered by this 
new impropriety—there were so many, and she never could 
guess them. ‘ Why not, mamma ? ’ she asked, blushing. 
1 When Mr. Harrington had been so kind about it, why should 
I not show I was pleased ? * 

‘ Bad example,’ said her father, pinching her ear.. ‘ It 
doesn’t do to set kissing in fashion. If you kiss the kittem 
before Harrington and say there is no harm, he may purtM 
the same line of argument and think it all right to kiss Jm 
before the kitten! * 1 

‘ Austin! ’ ‘ Papa! ’ cried the women in horrified 

‘ I thought that was what Mammy suggested,* \\e xetotte® 
and with this Parthian shot he went out of the room. 

Two minutes after the departure of tiie ladies Har 
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was dismissed, for, to gain time, Mr. Canning declined to act 
with his son’s plenipotentiary. ‘He must ask me himself,’ he 
said, and Harrington had nothing to oppose to this argument. 
1 He may bring you with him, my boy, but he must not send 
you alone.’ 

‘ Well, sir; I’ll tell him,’ the ambassador had assented, 
and so for a while negotiations were postponed. 


CHAPTER XIII 

Chiefly out of consideration for her son, Mrs. Canning Lad 
resolved not to tell Eugenia of his embarrassments, but after 
the kitten episode she changed her mind. She had become 
ambitious for her daughter, and from her altered standpoint 
Harrington now seemed as detrimental as Jamieson had 
seemed a few months earlier; and in a certain sense he was 
more dangerous, for she suspected that if Harrington loved 
and his love were returned, he would prove more tenacious 
than Jamieson, and never fall into the error of playing the 
parents’ game by a piqued flirtation with a married woman. 
She never supposed that Jamieson cared for Mrs. Ambient; 
indeed, she probably underrated the extent of his feeling ; but 
she was politic enough to convey to the girl by pity and hints 
that she was sure of his fickleness. Harrington, though a 
year younger than Jamieson, was not such a fool as to seem 
fickle; insight and sympathy would save him from such fatal 
blundering, and delicacy supply the place of worldly wisdom. 
As yet Mrs. Canning was not quite sure of the precise nature 
of Harrington’s love for her daughter: she felt sure of its 
existence, but sometimes she was disposed to think that it was 
of the harmless, worshipful sort; that the occasional flowers 
and this cat were not attentions, but oblations, and that he 
was aware of the gulf that divides a belle, who counts a 
baronet among her suitors, from the penniless son of a Wes¬ 
leyan minister. For there was now little doubt either that 
Eugenia was a belle, or that Prendcrgast was enlisted under 
her banner, though it was, of course, hard to say whether ho 
was enlisted for life, or only for short service; the line be¬ 
tween serious and frivolous attentions is finely drawn, and 
Prendergast was a man of the world and five-and-thirty. She 
would have considered "bids lot 
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committed him; but as yet she knew nothing of that trans¬ 
action, and her uncertainty of his intentions made it difficult 
for her to guide Eugenia. 

Prendergast had become one of the most frequent of Mrs. 
Canning’s visitors, and she and her daughter met him out 
constantly. They were to meet him to-night; indeed, it was 
he who had sent the flowers to Eugenia, and Mrs. Canning 
surmised that, whether for flirtation or love, the bouquet was 
expressly designed to eclipse Harrington, who, in a humble 
way, had set the fashion of giving white roses to Eugenia. 
She knew perfectly well that Prendergast hated ‘ the Metho¬ 
dist,* and this was one of the points by which she judged him 
to be serious; she believed him to be jealous of the boy, 
although it seemed impossible that a baronet thirty-five years 
of age should envy a red-fisted youth not yet three-and- 
twenty. Prendergast thought it ridiculous too, for, to a man 
in his prime, it seems impossible that a girl can have serious 
love for a boy of that age. He thought Harrington so far 
beneath him that it would not have surprised him to learn 
that his brothers were footmen and grooms; yet any man 
with beautiful eyes and a charming voice must be counted 
with as a rival when one is besieging a very young lady. 
Prendergast had the cultured tone; in the termination of 
words he substituted ‘ ah ’ for ‘ er ’ as clearly as Harrington 
changed it to ‘ ur ,’ and that alone fixed social oceans between 
them; but he had but one tone, and that hard as a door¬ 
knocker, while Harrington’s voice, even in speaking, was ex¬ 
pressive enough to be understood without language. Prender¬ 
gast had discretion enough to perceive that such a voice, 
even with guttural vowels, is a powerful assistance in love- 
making. 

But he preferred his own eyes for that purpose; he had 
observed Harrington when he looked at the girl, and smiled at 
the young man’s simplicity, deeming the honest straightness 
of the hazel gaze highly inadequate. It is true that ‘the 
Methodist ’ looked at the girl a good deal, but then he did il 
so simply; Prendergast, who was sometimes afraid of the bog 
was always reassured by his gaze; it expressed no understands 
ing between him and Miss Canning. The kind, clear, loyal 
look might have been bestowed as fittingly upon an altar or 9? 
child. Prendergast’s own eyes were handsome, and he kuevf 
how to use them ; they were large, dark eyes oi 
penetrable brown, with yellow whites sligWAy to ^ 
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was dismissed, for, to gain time, Mr. Canning declined to act 
with his son’s plenipotentiary. 4 He must ask me himself/ he 
said, and Harrington had nothing to oppose to this argument. 
‘ He may bring yon with him, my boy, but he must not send 
you alone.* 

‘ Well, sir; 1*11 tell him/ the ambassador had assented, 
and so for a while negotiations were postponed. 


CHAPTER XIH 

Chiefly out of consideration for her son, Mrs. Canning had 
resolved not to tell Eugenia of his embarrassments, but after 
the kitten episode she changed her mind. She had become 
ambitious for her daughter, and from her altered standpoint 
Harrington now seemed as detrimental as Jamieson had 
seemed a few months earlier; and in a certain sense he was 
more dangerous, for she suspected that if Harrington loved 
and his love were returned, he would prove more tenacious 
than Jamieson, and never fall into the error of playing the 
parents* game by a piqued flirtation with a married woman. 
She never supposed that Jamieson cared for Mrs. Ambient; 
indeed, she probably underrated the extent of his feeling ; but 
she was politic enough to convey to the girl by pity and hints 
that she was sure of his fickleness. Harrington, though a 
year younger than Jamieson, was not such a fool as to seem 
fickle ; insight and sympathy would save him from such fatal 
blundering, and delicacy supply the place of worldly wisdom. 

As yet Mrs. Canning was not quite sure of the precise nature 
of Harrington’s love for her daughter: she felt sure of its 
existence, but sometimes she was disposed to think that it was 
of the harmless, worshipful sort; that the occasional flowers 
and this cat were not attentions, but oblations, and that he 
was aware of the gulf that divides a belle, who counts a 
baronet among her suitors, from the penniless son of a Wes¬ 
leyan minister. For there was now little doubt either that 
Eugenia was a belle, or that Prendcrgast was enlisted under t 
her banner, though it was, of course, hard to say whether he ^ 
was enlisted for life, or only for short service; the line be- ^ 
tween serious and frivolous attentions is finely drawn, and 
Prendergast was a man nf t.hA world and five-and-thirty. She 
would have consider? ” *\Ads iox ^ ^ 
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committed him; but as yet she knew nothing of that trans¬ 
action, and her uncertainty of his intentions made it difficult 
for her to guide Eugenia. 

Prendergast had become one of the most frequent of Mrs. 
Canning's visitors, and she and her daughter met him out 
constantly. They were to meet him to-night; indeed, it was 
he who had sent the flowers to Eugenia, and Mrs. Canning 
surmised that, whether for flirtation or love, the bouquet was 
expressly designed to eclipse Harrington, who, in a humble 
way, had set the fashion of giving white roses to Eugenia. 
She knew perfectly well that Prendergast hated * the Metho¬ 
dist,’ and this was one of the points by which she judged him 
to be serious; she believed him to be jealous of the boy, 
although it seemed impossible that a baronet thirty-five years 
of age should envy a red-fisted youth not yet three-and- 
twenty. Prendergast thought it ridiculous too, for, to a man 
in his prime, it seems impossible that a girl can have serious 
love for a boy of that age. He thought Harrington so for 
beneath him that it would not have surprised him to learn 
that his brothers were footmen and grooms; yet any man 
with beautiful eyes and a charming voice must be counted 
with as a rival when one is besieging a very young lady. 
Prendergast had the cultured tone; in the termination of 
words he substituted * ah 1 for ‘ er ’ as clearly as Harrington 
changed it to ‘ ur ,’ and that alone fixed social oceans between 
diem ; but he had but one tone, and that hard as a door- 
mocker, while Harrington’s voice, even in speaking, was ex¬ 
pressive enough to be understood without language. Prender¬ 
gast had discretion enough to perceive that such a voice, 
wen with guttural vowels, is a powerful assistance in love- 
naking. 

But he preferred his own eyes for that purpose; he had 
observed Harrington when he looked at the girl, and smiled at 
he young man’s simplicity, deeming the honest straightness 
f the hazel gaze highly inadequate. It is true that ‘the 
lethodist ’ looked at the girl a good deal, but then he did it, 
o simply; Prendergast, who was sometimes afraid of the borjl 
ras always reassured by his gaze; it expressed no understoiij| 
a g between him and Miss Canning. The kind, clear, loya^ 
x>k might have been bestowed as fittingly upon an altar or a : 
hild. Prendergast’s own eyes were handsome, and he knevt 
ow to use them; they were large, dark eyes oi a 
9 aetrable brown, with yellow whites slightly veme<l “ ** v 
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was dismissed, for, to gain time, Mr. Canning declined to act 
with his son’s plenipotentiary. ‘He must ask me himself,’ he 
said, and Harrington had nothing to oppose to this argument. 
4 He may bring you with him, my boy, but he must not send 
you alone/ 

4 Well, sir; I’ll tell him,’ the ambassador had assented, 
and so for a while negotiations were postponed. 


CHAPTER XIH 

Chiefly out of consideration for her son, Mrs. Canning had 
resolved not to tell Eugenia of his embarrassments, but after 
the kitten episode she changed her mind. She had become 
ambitious for her daughter, and from her altered standpoint 
Harrington now seemed as detrimental as Jamieson had 
seemed a few months earlier; and in a certain sense he was 
more dangerous, for she suspected that if Harrington loved 
and his love were returned, he would prove more tenacious 
than Jamieson, and never fall into the error of playing the 
parents’ game by a piqued flirtation with a married woman. 
She never supposed that Jamieson cared for Mrs. Ambient; 
indeed, she probably underrated the extent of his feeling; but 
she was politic enough to convey to the girl by pity and hints 
that she was sure of his fickleness. Harrington, though a 
year younger than Jamieson, was not such a fool as to seem 
fickle; insight and sympathy would save him from such fatal 
blundering, and delicacy supply the place of worldly wisdom. 

As yet Mrs. Canning was not quite sure of the precise nature i 
of Harrington’s love for her daughter: she felt sure of its i 
existence, but sometimes she was disposed to think that it was 
of the harmless, worshipful sort; that the occasional flowers I 
and this cat were not attentions, but oblations, and that he i 
was aware of the gulf that divides a belle, who counts a 
baronet among her suitors, from the penniless son of a Wes¬ 
leyan minister. For there was now little doubt either that 
Eugenia was a belle, or that Prendcrgast was enlisted under t 
her banner, though it was, of course, hard to say whether he i 
was enlisted for life, or only for short service; the line be¬ 
tween serious and frivolous attentions is finely drawn, and 
Prenderg&st was a man of the world and five-and-thirty. She £ 
would have considered sehids ior 
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ted him; but as yet she knew nothing of that trans- 
and her uncertainty of his intentions made it difficult 
to guide Eugenia. 

idergast had become one of the most frequent of Mrs. 
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tly. They were to meet him to-night; indeed, it was 
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gast had the cultured tone; in the termination of 
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was dismissed, for, to gain time, Mr. Canning declined to act 
with his son's plenipotentiary. ‘He must ask me himself,' he 
said, and Harrington had nothing to oppose to this argument. 
‘ He may bring you with him, my boy, but he must not send 
you alone.' 

‘ Well, sir; I'll tell him,' the ambassador had assented, 
and so for a while negotiations were postponed. 


CHAPTER XIH 

Chiefly out of consideration for her son, Mrs. Canning Lad 
resolved not to tell Eugenia of his embarrassments, but after 
the kitten episode she changed her mind. She had become 
ambitious for her daughter, and from her altered standpoint 
Harrington now seemed as detrimental as Jamieson had 
seemed a few months earlier; and in a certain sense he was 
more dangerous, for she suspected that if Harrington loved 
and his love were returned, he would prove more tenacious 
than Jamieson, and never fall into the error of playing the 
parents' game by a piqued flirtation with a married woman. 
She never supposed that Jamieson cared for Mrs. Ambient; 
indeed, she probably underrated the extent of his feeling; but 
she was politic enough to convey to the girl by pity and hints , 
that she was sure of his fickleness. Harrington, though a 
year younger than Jamieson, was not such a fool as to seem 
fickle; insight and sympathy would save him from such fatal 
blundering, and delicacy supply the place of worldly wisdom. 

As yet Mrs. Canning was not quite sure of the precise nature 
of Harrington’s love for her daughter: she felt sure of its 
existence, but sometimes she was disposed to think that it was 
of the harmless, worshipful sort; that the occasional flowers 
and this cat were not attentions, but oblations, and that he 
was aware of the gulf that divides a belle, who counts a 
baronet among her suitors, from the penniless son of a Wes¬ 
leyan minister. For there was now little doubt either that 
Eugenia was a belle, or that Prendergast was enlisted under 
her banner, though it was, of course, hard to say whether he 
was enlisted for life, or only for short service; the line be- i 
tween serious and frivolous attentions is finely drawn, and i 
JPrendergast was a man of the world and five-and-thirty. She i 
would have considered ' L Hose \Ada ior ^ ^ 
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committed him; but as yet she knew nothing of that trans¬ 
action, and her uncertainty of his intentions made it difficult 
for her to guide Eugenia. 

Prendergast had become one of the most frequent of Mrs. 
Canning’s visitors, and she and her daughter met him out 
constantly. They were to meet him to-night; indeed, it was 
he who had sent the flowers to Eugenia, and Mrs. Canning 
surmised that, whether for flirtation or love, the bouquet was 
expressly designed to eclipse Harrington, who, in a humble 
way, had set the fashion of giving white roses to Eugenia. 
She knew perfectly well that Prendergast hated 4 the Metho¬ 
dist,’ and this was one of the points by which she judged him 
to be serious; she believed him to be jealous of the boy, 
although it seemed impossible that a baronet thirty-five years 
of age should envy a red-fisted youth not yet three-and- 
twenty. Prendergast thought it ridiculous too, for, to a man 
in his prime, it seems impossible that a girl can have serious 
love for a boy of that age. He thought Harrington so far 
beneath him that it would not have surprised him to learn 
that his brothers were footmen and grooms; yet any man 
with beautiful eyes and a charming voice must be counted 
with as a rival when one is besieging a very young lady. 
Prendergast had the cultured tone; in the termination of 
words he substituted 4 ah ’ for 4 er ’ as clearly as Harrington 
changed it to 4 ur ,* and that alone fixed social oceans between 
them; but he had but one tone, and that hard as a door¬ 
knocker, while Harrington’s voice, even in speaking, was ex¬ 
pressive enough to be understood without language. Prender¬ 
gast had discretion enough to perceive that such a voice, 
even with guttural vowels, is a powerful assistance in love- 
making. 

But he preferred his own eyes for that purpose; he had 
observed Harrington when he looked at the girl, and smiled at 
the young man’s simplicity, deeming the honest straightness 
of the hazel gaze highly inadequate. It is true that 4 the 
Methodist ’ looked at the girl a good deal, but then he did it 
so simply; Prendergast, who was sometimes afraid of the bpvJ 
was always reassured by his gaze; it expressed no understandj 
ing between him and Miss Canning. The kind, clear, loya^ 
look might have been bestowed as fittingly upon an altar or a 
child. Prendergast’s own eyes were handsome, and he knew 
how to use them ; they were large, dark eyes oi 
penetrable brown, with yellow whites slightly veined, vw 
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was dismissed, for, to gain time, Mr. Canning declined to act 
with his son’s plenipotentiary. ‘He most ask me himself,’ he 
said, and Harrington had nothing to oppose to this argument. 
‘ He may bring yon with him, my boy, bat he must not send 
you alone.* 

* Well, sir; I’ll tell him,* the ambassador had assented, 
and so for a while negotiations were postponed. 


CHAPTER XIII 

Chiefly out of consideration for her son, Mrs. Canning Lad 
resolved not to tell Eugenia of his embarrassments, but after 
the kitten episode she changed her mind. She had become 
ambitious for her daughter, and from her altered standpoint 
Harrington now seemed as detrimental as Jamieson had 
seemed a few months earlier; and in a certain sense he was 
more dangerous, for she suspected that if Harrington loved 
and his love were returned, he would prove more tenacious 
than Jamieson, and never fall into the error of playing the q 
parents’ game by a piqued flirtation with a married woman, t 
She never supposed that Jamieson cared for Mrs. Ambient; ii 
indeed, she probably underrated the extent of his feeling; but t 
she was politic enough to convey to the girl by pity and hints a 
that she was sure of his fickleness. Harrington, though a fe 
year younger than Jamieson, was not such a fool as to seem £ 
fickle ; insight and sympathy would save him from such fatal fe 
blundering, and delicacy supply the place of worldly wisdom, jfc 
As yet Mrs. Canning was not quite sure of the precise nature ^ 
of Harrington’s love for her daughter: she felt sure of its 
existence, but sometimes she was disposed to think that it was 
of the harmless, worshipful sort; that the occasional flowers 
and this cat were not attentions, but oblations, and that he 1^ 
was aware of the gulf that divides a belle, who counts a If 
baronet among her suitors, from the penniless son of a Wee* Ibe 
leyan minister. For there was now little doubt either that |& 
Eugenia was a belle, or that Prendcrgast was enlisted under 
her banner, though it was, of course, hard to say whether he 
was enlisted for life, or only for short service; the line be¬ 
tween serious and frivolous attentions is finely drawn, arilu 
Prendergast was a man of the world and five-and-thirty, gbilhoi 
would have considered t 1 ™*. those \nds iox ^ 
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committed him; but as yet she knew nothing of that trans¬ 
action, and her uncertainty of his intentions made it difficult 
for her to guide Eugenia. 

Prendergast had become one of the most frequent of Mrs. 
Canning’s visitors, and she and her daughter met him out 
constantly. They were to meet him to-night; indeed, it was 
he who had sent the flowers to Eugenia, and Mrs. Canning 
surmised that, whether for flirtation or love, the bouquet was 
expressly designed to eclipse Harrington, who, in a humble 
way, had set the fashion of giving white roses to Eugenia. 
She knew perfectly well that Prendergast hated * the Metho- 
iist,* and this was one of the points by which she judged him 
to be serious; she believed him to be jealous of the boy, 
dthough it seemed impossible that a baronet thirty-five years 
if age should envy a red-fisted youth not yet three-and- 
;wenty. Prendergast thought it ridiculous too, for, to a man 
n his prime, it seems impossible that a girl can have serious 
ove for a boy of that age. He thought Harrington so far 
leneath him that it would not have surprised him to learn 
hat his brothers were footmen and grooms; yet any man 
rith beautiful eyes and a charming voice must be counted 
rith as a rival when one is besieging a very young lady, 
hrendergast had the cultured tone; in the termination of 
rards he substituted 4 ah * for 1 er ’ as clearly as Harrington 
hanged it to ‘ ur ,' and that alone fixed social oceans between 
h flTn ; but he had but one tone, and that hard as a door- 
mocker, while Harrington’s voice, even in speaking, was ex¬ 
cessive enough to be understood without language. Prender- 
iast had discretion enough to perceive that such a voice, 
>ven with guttural vowels, is a powerful assistance in love- 
aaking. 

But he preferred his own eyes for that purpose; he had 
observed Harrington when he looked at the girl, and smiled at 
he young man’s simplicity, deeming the honest straightness 
if the hazel gaze highly inadequate. It is true that 4 the 
Ifethodist ’ looked at the girl a good deal, but then he did itj 
io simply; Prendergast, who was sometimes afraid of the bovJ 
was always reassured by his gaze; it expressed no understand# 
mg between him and Miss Canning. The kind, clear, loya^ 
ook might have been bestowed as fittingly upon an altar or a < 
ahild. Prendergast’s own eyes were handsome, and he kuevc 
aow to use them ; they were large, dark eyes oi 
lenetr&ble brown, with yellow whites slightly veined x* ^ 
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was dismissed, for, to gain time, Mr. Canning declined to act 
with his son’s plenipotentiary. ‘He must ask me himself,’ he 
said, and Harrington had nothing to oppose to this argument. 
‘ He may bring you with him, my boy, but he must not send 
you alone.* 

‘ Well, sir; 1*11 tell him,* the ambassador had assented, 
and so for a while negotiations were postponed. 


CHAPTER XIH 

Chiefly out of consideration for her son, Mrs. Canning Lad 
resolved not to tell Eugenia of his embarrassments, but after 
the kitten episode she changed her mind. She had become 
ambitious for her daughter, and from her altered standpoint 
Harrington now seemed as detrimental as Jamieson had 
seemed a few months earlier; and in a certain sense he was 
more dangerous, for she suspected that if Harrington loved 
and his love were returned, he would prove more tenacious 
than Jamieson, and never fall into the error of playing the 
parents* game by a piqued flirtation with a married woman. 
She never supposed that Jamieson cared for Mrs. Ambient; 
indeed, she probably underrated the extent of his feeling ; but 
she was politic enough to convey to the girl by pity and hints 
that she was sure of his fickleness. Harrington, though a 
year younger than Jamieson, was not such a fool as to seem 
fickle ; insight and sympathy would save him from such fatal 
blundering, and delicacy supply the place of worldly wisdom. 
As yet Mrs. Canning was not quite sure of the precise nature 
of Harrington’s love for her daughter: she felt sure of its 
existence, but sometimes she was disposed to think that it was 
of the harmless, worshipful sort; that the occasional flowers 
and this cat were not attentions, but oblations, and that he 
was aware of the gulf that divides a belle, who counts a 
baronet among her suitors, from the penniless son of a Wes¬ 
leyan minister. For there was now little doubt either that 
Eugenia was a belle, or that Prendcrgast was enlisted under 
her banner, though it was, of course, hard to say whether ho 
was enlisted for life, or only for short service; the line be¬ 
tween serious and frivolous attentions is finely drawn, and 
Prendergast was a man of the world and five-and-thirty. She 
would have considered that those Yada iox ^ 
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committed him; but as yet she knew nothing of that trans¬ 
action, and her uncertainty of his intentions made it difficult 
for her to guide Eugenia. 

Prendergast had become one of the most frequent of Mrs. 
Canning’s visitors, and she and her daughter met him out 
constantly. They were to meet him to-night; indeed, it was 
he who had sent the flowers to Eugenia, and Mrs. Canning 
surmised that, whether for flirtation or love, the bouquet was 
expressly designed to eclipse Harrington, who, in a humble 
way, had set the fashion of giving white roses to Eugenia. 
She knew perfectly well that Prendergast hated 1 the Metho¬ 
dist,’ and this was one of the points by which she judged him 
to be serious; she believed him to be jealous of the boy, 
although it seemed impossible that a baronet thirty-five years 
of age should envy a red-fisted youth not yet three-and- 
twenty. Prendergast thought it ridiculous too, for, to a man 
in his prime, it seems impossible that a girl can have serious 
love for a boy of that age. He thought Harrington so far 
beneath him that it would not have surprised him to learn 
that his brothers were footmen and grooms; yet any man 
with beautiful eyes and a charming voice must be counted 
with as a rival when one is besieging a very young lady. 
Prendergast had the cultured tone; in the termination of 
words he substituted ‘ ah * for ‘ er ’ as clearly as Harrington 
changed it to ‘ ur,' and that alone fixed social oceans between 
them; but he had but one tone, and that hard as a door¬ 
knocker, while Harrington’s voice, even in speaking, was ex¬ 
pressive enough to be understood without language. Prender¬ 
gast had discretion enough to perceive that such a voice, 
even with guttural vowels, is a powerful assistance in love- 
making. 

But he preferred his own eyes for that purpose; he had 
observed Harrington when he looked at the girl, and smiled at 
the young man’s simplicity, deeming the honest straightness 
of the hazel gaze highly inadequate. It is true that i the 
Methodist ’ looked at the girl a good deal, but then he did it, 
so simply; Prendergast, who was sometimes afraid of the bqVJ 
was always reassured by his gaze; it expressed no understanll 
ing between him and Miss Canning. The kind, clear, loyal 
look might have been bestowed as fittingly upon an altar or or 
child. Prendergast’s own eyes were handsome, and he knevr 
how to use them; they were large , dark eyes oi e. 
penetrable brown, with yellow whites slightly \emeh ^ 
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was dismissed, for, to gain time, Mr. Canning declined to act 
with his son’s plenipotentiary. ‘He must ask me himself,’ he 
said, and Harrington had nothing to oppose to this argument* 
‘ He may bring you with him, my boy, but he must not send 
you alone.* 

* Well, sir; I’ll tell him,* the ambassador had assented, 
and so for a while negotiations were postponed. 


CHAPTER XIH 

Chiefly out of consideration for her son, Mrs. Canning Lad 
resolved not to tell Eugenia of his embarrassments, but after 
the kitten episode she changed her mind. She had become 
ambitious for her daughter, and from her altered standpoint 
Harrington now seemed as detrimental as Jamieson had 
seemed a few months earlier; and in a certain sense he was 
more dangerous, for she suspected that if Harrington loved 
and his love were returned, he would prove more tenacious 
than Jamieson, and never fall into the error of playing the 
parents’ game by a piqued flirtation with a married woman. 
She never supposed that Jamieson cared for Mrs. Ambient; 
indeed, she probably underrated the extent of his feeling; but 
she was politic enough to convey to the girl by pity and hints 
that she was sure of his fickleness. Harrington, though a 
year younger than Jamieson, was not such a fool as to seem 
fickle ; insight and sympathy would save him from such fatal 
blundering, and delicacy supply the place of worldly wisdom. 
As yet Mrs. Canning was not quite sure of the precise nature 
of Harrington’s love for her daughter: she felt sure of its 
existence, but sometimes she was disposed to think that it was 
of the harmless, worshipful sort; that the occasional flowers 
and this cat were not attentions, but oblations, and that he 
was aware of the gulf that divides a belle, who counts a 
baronet among her suitors, from the penniless son of a Wes¬ 
leyan minister. For there was now little doubt either that 
Eugenia was a belle, or that Prendcrgast was enlisted under 
her banner, though it was, of course, hard to say whether he 
was enlisted for life, or only for short service; the line be¬ 
tween serious and frivolous attentions is finely drawn, and 
Prendergast wa^^man of the world and five-and-thirty. She 
would have “ that those bids lot portrait 
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committed him; but as yet she knew nothing of that trans¬ 
action, and her uncertainty of his intentions made it difficult 
for her to guide Eugenia. 

Prendergast had become one of the most frequent of Mrs. 
Canning’s visitors, and she and her daughter met him out 
constantly. They were to meet him to-night; indeed, it was 
he who had sent the flowers to Eugenia, and Mrs. Canning 
surmised that, whether for flirtation or love, the bouquet was 
expressly designed to eclipse Harrington, who, in a humble 
way, had set the fashion of giving white roses to Eugenia. 
She knew perfectly well that Prendergast hated ‘ the Metho¬ 
dist,* and this was one of the points by which she judged him 
to be serious; she believed him to be jealous of the boy, 
although it seemed impossible that a baronet thirty-five years 
of age should envy a red-fisted youth not yet three-and- 
twenty. Prendergast thought it ridiculous too, for, to a man 
in his prime, it seems impossible that a girl can have serious 
love for a boy of that age. He thought Harrington so far 
beneath him that it would not have surprised him to learn 
that his brothers were footmen and grooms; yet any man 
with beautiful eyes and a charming voice must be counted 
with as a rival when one is besieging a very young lady. 
Prendergast had the cultured tone; in the termination of 
words he substituted ‘ ah * for ‘ er * as clearly as Harrington 
changed it to ‘ ur,* and that alone fixed social oceans between 
them; but he had but one tone, and that hard as a door¬ 
knocker, while Harrington’s voice, even in speaking, was ex¬ 
pressive enough to be understood without language. Prender¬ 
gast had discretion enough to perceive that such a voice, 
even with guttural vowels, is a powerful assistance in love- 
making. 

But he preferred his own eyes for that purpose; he had 
observed Harrington when he looked at the girl, and smiled at 
the young man’s simplicity, deeming the honest straightness 
of the hazel gaze highly inadequate. It is true that ‘the 
Methodist ’ looked at the girl a good deal, but then he did it 
so simply; Prendergast, who was sometimes afraid of the bcfA 
was always reassured by his gaze; it expressed no understand® 
ing between him and Miss Canning. The kind, clear, loyal 
look might have been bestowed as fittingly upon an altar or an 
child. Prendergast’s own eyes were handsome, and he knew 
how to use them ; they were large, dark eyes oi 
penetrable brown, with yellow whites sUghtVy 
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iris; liis skin, too, was yellowish and dark, and his hair was 
of darkest brown; he wore small side whiskers and a heavy 
moustache over his full lips; and his broad, well-kept brown 
hands, like his neck, were rather hirsute. Beyond doubt 
he was good looking, but his appearance was dreadful to 
Eugenia; with his thick, amorous glances and his soft warm 
hands, he filled her innocent mind with vague terror; looking 
at him she felt that she had lived before, and that he recalled 
some dreadful creature that had ill-treated her in that former 
state. Like Harrington, Prendergast looked at the girl a good 
deal, but not by any means simply. If by chance her eyes 
met the student’s she returned the glance frankly, and they 
both smiled, candidly, purely, before all the world. On these 
occasions neither Eugenia’s eyes nor her smile had the rapture 
that had transfigured her when she looked at Jamieson. Pren¬ 
dergast, who remembered the look Bomola had cast on the 
Pinturicchio page, knew that so far she had not fallen in love 
with Harrington; still, it occurred to him that if Harrington 
woke up and changed Ids line she might do so. Prendergast 
feared that some day ‘ the Methodist ’ would wake to the fact 
that women are not to be looked at like angels; certainly 
Prendergast did not look at them so, and it was incontrovert¬ 
ible that his glance was disconcerting to Eugenia; she 
trembled under it and shuddered, finding its gross admiration 
unbearable. It seemed to the girl that cats look so at birds, 
and snakes at their victims; she was paralysed and repelled, 
yet impressed and attracted by its fascination. In her own 
mind she was lowered each time he looked at her; his eyes 
seemed to bring near to her an instinctive understanding of 
the hidden, unknown, suspected mysteries of life. Yet she 
condemned herself for her fancy; he never said a word that 
could offend her. Indeed, he was ceremonious, even formal 
—in all but looking—and until he had seen her accept a white 
rose from Harrington’s hand he had never offered even a 
flower. That had been early in May, when roses were still 
hothouse products; and as the blush of delight stained the 
girl’s cheek, he had striven to belittle Harrington’s flower by 
saying that as she liked roses he would order a whole box to 
be sent up from his place at Atherboume. The crimson had 
deepened on her cheek; ‘ That will be very kind,’ she had 
said. ‘ Thank you,’ and then turning to Harrington she 
added that she must thank him as well, because it was 
through his kind t' “ her love lot white xo^m XhafciV 
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had occurred to Sir Charles to offer them. Since then poor 
Harrington’s single flowers had been quite out of court: 
bouquets and boxes of flowers had been sent to her con¬ 
stantly. 

After the first she had been pleased by these presents; the 
beautiful flowers made their giver less hateful, and she dis¬ 
trusted her instinct. To love flowers was a point in his 
favour; besides, if, as she felt, he was bad, how could it be 
that her parents did not find him so ?—that her father found 
him * well enough,’ and her mother pronounced him delight¬ 
ful ? And then his tastes were against her theory; he had 
nice tastes; he disliked the smell of a dog, and was only 
moderately fond of horses; and from time to time he contri¬ 
buted an article to magazines upon engraved glass, Japanese 
bronze casting, or the housing of the poor. From this it will 
be seen that he liked bric-&-brac and philanthropy. His 
wealth, though not great, enabled him to gratify his tastes; 
his London property paid well, his country land badly; alto¬ 
gether he had about ten thousand a year, a place in Devon, 
another in Lincolnshire, and a town house in South Ken¬ 
sington. It was a mystery that he had contrived to stay single ; 
a great many mothers before Mrs. Canning had felt he would 
be an ideal son-in-law, and he was so affable that they 
had all thought that their dream would be realised; a good 
many girls had believed he would ask them to become Lady 
Prendergast, and no one had ever refused him; he felt con¬ 
vinced that if he asked Genny now, she would say ‘ No ’ to 
him, and in that conviction lay half the secret of his pertin¬ 
acity. So much love had been made to him that the dislike 


of this beautiful girl was an incentive; her stately movements, 
her coldness, her snubs, pointed by his memory of the raptur¬ 
ous glance flashed at Jamieson, and by the sight of her calm 
happiness in Harrington’s society, impelled him to attempt 
success. ’Twould be a hard case if Charles Prendergast 


could not cut out the young cubs among whom these were 
the favoured ones. (Jamieson, in his jealous exile, denounced 
Prendergast as senile, old enough to be the girl’s father^pfc 
each lover was in happy ignorance of the estimation in 


the other held him.) Prendergast was not sure thV J 
wished to push his admiration to the point of marryiM 1 
kept an open mind on the subject, so that it is not sm 
ing that poor Mrs. Canning was mystified about baa 
(sons; her own youth had taught hex that the moat 
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lovers are not always the most earnest, and that pretty atten¬ 
tions maygnean anything or nothing. 

She was revolving many and many things in her mind 
while the cab\rumbled along, and Genny sat facing her, 
smelling her roses; and from the roses the thoughts of the 
. mother flew to the cat; with humorous dismay she asked her¬ 
self whether Prendergast would extinguish that by the gift of 
a family of kittens. At last the cab stopped, not at the 
house, but at the tail of a long string of carriages; Genny 
looked out. ‘Oh dear! what a queue! It will be hours 
before we get in.* 

‘ Yes. Did you know that kitten was coming ? * 

‘ Oh no, not at all. Dear little thing! I hope it will be 
tame; it’s a beauty.* 

‘ It’s a pity it came. I dare say he bought it, and will 
send in a bill to his father.* 

‘Oh, I am sure-* said Genny with incoherent indig¬ 

nation. 

‘ Well, that’s the way of young men.’ Then she told of 
Will’s debts and the father’s perplexities, and the difficulty of 
doing so much for one son when so little preparation was 
made for the future. ‘ After fifty, these things are serious,’ 
she said to the girl. ‘ That was what Mr. Harrington came 
about—about Will’s affairs I mean. Goodness knows what 
papa will arrange with him. I suppose he thought that if 
he brought you that kitten he should win you over to Will’s 
side. Altogether I’m not very pleased with him; it was 
rather frivolous; and, besides, if he was going to meddle in 
Will’s affairs at all, why didn’t he do so sooner, before the 
forty had become a hundred and thirty ? * 

‘ He has not known us a very great while,* said Eugenia, 
looking out of the window. 

‘ No (at last we seem to be getting on a little), nor we 
him; and what do we know of him ? Birds of a feather, they 
say; if that’s true, he hasn’t always been steady.* 

‘ I’m sure he is steady, I feel it,’ said the girl, still 
looking out into the night. *I’ve an instinct that tells 
me.’ 

‘ Well, your instinct sometimes leads you astray a good 
deal, my poor Gennildns. It did with regard to Donald 
Jamieson.’ 

‘No, no; you are mistaken; you misunderstand him,* 
said Eugenia, F" **ce had become so sad that lie mother 
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regretted having spoken, and the girl still looked too grave 
for a dancer when they entered the salon. 

The days were already past when Genny liked to arrive 
at a ball before the musicians; they were notomong the early 
arrivals; dancing had begun some time; the air was heated 
and close; excited and laughing girls were already flushed, 
and fanning themselves with the energy and vigour of their 
northern race, and smiling, pink young men mopped their 
moist faces. Prendergast, only the paler for his exertions, 
came up to the Cannings, and the elder lady brightened and 
smiled; from his dancing shoes to his high collar he was 
well dressed and fashionable, and there were small details of 
his dress that pleased even Eugenia. She conceded two 
valses with less reluctance than usual. 

‘ 1 feel reassured,’ began Prendergast as he led her out 
for her first dance; ‘ for really, I quite funked this meeting; 
you are always so proud, and misinterpret me so unkindly, 
that, after it was arranged, it came into my mind you might 
be offended.’ 

* At what ? * asked the girl, as she put her hand on his 
shoulder. ‘ I don’t know of any arrangement.’ 

Prendergast whirled her round a few times before he said: 

‘ Surely Jamieson asked your consent before he sold me your 
portrait ?' 

Miss Canning came to a dead stop, and by a movement 
conveyed that she was giddy; he released her and they stood 
leaning against the wall. She was silent, and strove to com¬ 
mand her features ; but she was only eighteen, and some part 
of her suffering and humiliation expressed themselves in the 
wan whiteness of her face and the dull sorrow of her eyes. 
Till then she had believed her disillusionment complete; she 
had thought Jamieson’s renunciation of her, and his flirtation, 
the measure of possible disenchantment. But now the lessons 
of life seemed like a dark and bottomless pit; she had fallen 
therein, and after much anguish had rested, tom and bruised, 
on what she believed the nethermost limit of misery. And 
now, without warning, this foundation gave way; there wup 
new shock and jar, new laceration of every nerve and feelidp 
and she was plunged into a deeper pit of humiliatitf 
Already she said to herself that disenchantment is ne4 
complete, and no hope for life so low but that there is diy 
appointment beneath it. She turned ashy white, her heextfi, 
bitterness reflected in her face, as she xeceXteA^e 
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that were painted into that portrait. It was the book of her 
life, it was the cause and history of her first love that Jamie¬ 
son had sold to his rival. All that this action implied, all it 
revealed, flashed into her mind in a moment. She judged 
Jamieson and she condemned him, but she passed sentence 
on Prendergast. 

He assured her he had never suspected that she had not 
been consulted, and he generously took the blame on himself. 
It was his fault; it had never occurred to him that any man 
would treat such a thing as a mere matter of merchandise; 
the code among gentlemen was so well known that it had not 
even entered his mind to put the question to Jamieson. 

4 I am sure it’s all right; just lately I have not seen 
Donald; no doubt he asked leave of papa.’ 

With as much sincerity as the poor girl made this asser¬ 
tion, Prendergast replied that he had no doubt of it; still, he 
said, it was a shock to him to find he had not the consent 
of the actual sitter; he had thought in a roundabout way to 
give pleasure to her by his purchase. He admitted and con¬ 
fessed that the selfish desire to possess a good likeness of 
Miss Canning had been his chief motive; still, he had been 
actuated a little by a wish to help Jamieson—who had not 
succeeded in exhibiting anything save this portrait. The 
purchase, therefore, fulfilled many desirable objects ; it secured 
for himself a great treasure ; he was candid, he said, and put 
his chief, if least creditable, motive first; it put a fair sum 
into Jamieson’s pocket, and it made sure that the picture 
remained with one to whom it was sacred. 

Eugenia intimated that she was ready to go on dancing, 
and as they whirled round, Prendergast murmured that he 
would a thousand times rather forego his claim to the portrait 
than offend her. Was she offended ? 

She answered that he had done nothing that gave her 
the right to be offended. 

4 Nor, I am certain, has poor Jamieson; come and you 
will see; Mrs. Canning knows all about it.' 

The girl looked at him wondering; his manner was con¬ 
fident, yet she hardly believed her mother capable of such 
dubious secrecy. 4 1 thought so,' she murmured, when her 
mother protested this was the first she had heard of the pur¬ 
chase ; 4 and I am sure my husband will be greatly annoyed 
with Donald,’ adde^^^der lady. 

Prendergast r~ “ *%lt something deeper than an* 
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noyance, he felt consternation; it was an unwarrantable 
assumption on Jamieson’s part, and he had a notion that, in 
law as well as in ethics, the consent of the subject was an 
essential to the sale of a portrait. Happily, in this case, law 
mattered little; he need not tell them he should never push 
his right against the privilege of a lady. Miss Canning had 
only to say the word, and the picture remained Jamieson’s; 
he should feel no scruple in teaching the young man a lesson. 
Still, after all, there were excuses to be made for Jamieson, 
he knew the purchaser, and knew the sort of man with whom 
he was dealing. No doubt, if accused, Jamieson would plead 
(and with some justification), that the photo of ‘ Springtime * 
was sold everywhere; that the 4 Uncertain Answer * was going 
into the market; that the boudoir at Atherboume was as 
sacred and private a place as Jamieson’s studio or a shilling 
gallery; and that, at all events, he was resigning the thing 
to a man who knew how to treasure it, and who was—a—a 
gentleman. Finally, he must have known that with Prender- 
gast, Miss Canning’s wishes were law. 

4 The law is easily kept,* answered the girl, smiling wanly. 

4 1 have no wishes.’ 

4 Oh Genny, how very ungracious! I am sure she is very 
much flattered, Sir Charles, that you should care to hang her 
portrait at Atherboume, where, I hear, you have wonderful 
pictures; and she is pleased, too, that poor Donald should 
have a little encouragement. But she is annoyed, and so am 
I, that he did not do it straightforwardly; we are such very 
old friends; she used to ride on his back when she was a 
baby; he is like her own brothers; he should have told us. 
Of course, with you for the buyer, he knew her father’s con¬ 
sent was only a matter of form; still, that’s straining friend¬ 
ship ; it doesn’t do to be too unceremonious.* 

Prendergast was quite with her, but was he to be punished 
for another’s remissness ? He trusted Miss Canning would 
give her permission. 

4 Of course,* said Eugenia. 4 There is my partner, 
seems afraid to come up.’ She smiled, and a hot yomF^ 
gentleman about nineteen years old came up and claimed V 

Prendergast insisted that the ladies must go home in I 
carriage; he himself was going two steps away to his dm 
He was wise enough not to press his company on the annoyel 
and wearied girl, knowing that at such a time, 
mood, tiie roomy comfort of his well-hvmg 
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more eloquently than himself, squeezed on to the insecure 
uneasiness of the flap seat. 

* Thank you so much. Good-bye,* said Mrs. Canning, 
smiling and nodding as he himself closed the door. Then, as 
they rolled along, she said, leaning back against the soft pad¬ 
ding, 4 Genny, it is quite clear that he cares for you.* 

4 Oh, I don’t know, mother,’ said the girl wearily. * No¬ 
thing is clear about men.’ 

‘ 1 like him so much; he is always so nice to me. That 
shows a kind nature—when a young man of that standing is 
attentive and thoughtful to an old woman. If only for that, 
and to show that you appreciate kindness shown to your 
mother, you might toy to be a little more gracious.’ 

‘ It would be insincere, for I cannot feel gracious. 9 

‘ Well dear, you should try not to give way to unfounded 
dislike and uncharitable feelings. Even if you dislike him 
(and I am sure I don’t know how you can), you need not 
show it so plainly; it must be most wounding, and he takes 
all your snubs so forbearingly. Anyone seeing you together 
would suppose that he was the religious person; certainly he 
shows far more of the charitable spirit of the Christian.’ 
Eugenia remained silent, and after a while her mother con¬ 
tinued : * It was not he who behaved badly about the portrait.' 

4 No, it was Donald ! ’ wailed the girl in a voice like a cry 
of sharp pain—a voice that suggested the impotent suffering 
of some defenceless and unresentful creature. 4 He has be¬ 
haved very ill; he has behaved very badly!' 

By the candour with which she acknowledged his wrong 
doing, the mother surmised that the girl’s heart felt no need 
to defend him; she could see him as he was, and forgive him 
and still love him. 

4 Your papa will be very much vexed; it was—not at all 
nice of him. From what I hear he is always to be seen with 
that Mrs. Ambient, so I suppose now all he thinks of your 
portrait is to make money by it. Still, he should have re¬ 
membered—it shows what he is. It was the act of a man 
who has not the instincts of a gentleman.’ 

4 Those are the words of a woman who has not the instincts 
of a mother,’ thought Eugenia, and the agony of her bleeding 
heart, touched so roughly, was past bearing; she covered her 
face with her hands, and burst into weeping. 

Mrs. Canning tried to console, but Eugenia pushed her 
from her, and t 1 van sat looking ou, filing like a 
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dentist who has done his best, and wearied himself in nerve 
and sinew by a painful extraction, only to hear himself de¬ 
nounced as a torturer by the suffering and ungrateful patient. 
The dentist, however, has his fee, while poor Mrs. Canning 
had no compensation for her daughter’s tears. And the 
worst of it was, that she could not feel sure that the whole of 
the tooth had been drawn by that cruel word of hers. Genny 
made no allusion to Donald, and her manner towards her 
mother continued coldly resentful—she could not believe that 
a mother’s love and sympathy would inflict the torture of 
those humiliating words. 

It was at this time that Will Canning remarked with 
cynical intent, that in all truth there was no place like home. 
Genny was moping, their mother annoyed with her, and he 
himself had been received coldly on his return from Hamp¬ 
stead. He had been two days at home before his father said 
a word to him, except those needed by ordinary civility; then 
he was requested to be in the library at nine in the evening; 
he might, if he chose, bring Harrington with him. 

1 I shall take you for my shield and buckler,* the prodigal 
announced to his friend, as they strolled up and down the 
yard of the hospital in the luncheon hour. i There has been 
no fatted calf killed for me, I can assure you.’ 

4 Well, no. I’m not surprised; you sent a friend to say 
you were out of funds; somehow it don’t impress the imagi¬ 
nation as a touching situation.’ 

* Did you expect me to go down on my knees and snivel, 
and say I was sorry ? ’ asked Canning witheringly. 

4 Certainly not; I never expect you to do anything simple 
or natural. You delight in going through life in contortions. 
But you should not complain if people misunderstand you.’ 

4 You understand me less than anyone does,’ said Can¬ 
ning. * That’s why I like you,* he added after a pause. 

«Aye; I fall into the trap. I believe just what you tell 
me! ’ said the other, his kind eyes dancing with merriment. 

4 I wish you would give the pater lights on my character 
said Canning more gravely, though with less bitterness. J 
suppose you’ve not touched on that interesting subject iw 
him ? * \ 

‘ Well, no, Canning; I have not. I don’t undertake 1 
interpret you to your father.’ 

4 Ah well, you might; he always ge\>a 
of me. 9 
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‘ How can he help it if you keep that turned towards him* 
and every kind thought out of sight ? ’ said Harrington, look* 
ing down and addressing a pebble that he kicked with his 
foot. 

‘You help it. If I’m beastly to you, you assume—you 
think it’s all manner.’ 

4 Well, so it is; something of that. But—it’s a pity.’ 

‘ Of course it’s a pity; it’s a pity you halt. You can’t help 
that, and I can’t help the other.’ 

4 Do I still halt ? I hoped I’d cured myself. It’s not very 
noticeable ? Do people remark on it ? ’ 

4 Sometimes,’ said Canning with wilful misunderstanding. 
4 Steps echo so down these stone passages; but what does it 
matter?—it’s your head and heart, not your legs, patients 
think of.' 

‘But outside — among strangers—ladies and so forth. 
Does it seem very disfiguring ? ’ 

4 H’m, no—not very bad,’ said Canning, in a teasing tone. 
‘ No one could see it when you sit down. Well, I suppose it's 
about as noticeable as my manner.* 

‘ I expect I should have to have my leg broken again to 
get thoroughly rid of it.’ 

‘ (Ja ne vaut pas la peine—you ain’t over fond of pain, you 
know, Willie; besides, you’d get rid of the nicest thing about 
you. I liked vour gait when I still called you Pecksniff Junior! 
What could be more poetic than an Iambic gait ? Lisping 
in metre is nothing to it! Every one likes to hear your nice, 
friendly old step coming ti rum, ti rum, along the corridors.' 

‘ They might like it still better if it was a wooden leg, but 
the distinction wouldn’t be one I should care about.' 

‘ Ah, but this is so slight—a mere rhythm,’ said Canning 
in a gentle tone. With a return to teasing he added, 4 Like a 
woman’s dimple, it’s a charm in g defect.’ 

‘ Thanks. Now I have it, Canning; now I know what to 
say to your father; “ Your son’s manner, sir, well—it’s like 
a woman’s dimple, a charming defect! ”' 

‘ You might put it more strongly, I shouldn’t mind. I 
ain’t so sensitive about my imperfections. You might call it 
a misfortune—an affliction—an infirmity. That's about it; 
it’s the whole trinity. If they have to bear it sometimes, I’ve 
got to put u p wit h it always; Lord knows I suffer more from 
it than anjMHte does, and I can’t help it. If I’m to go on 
living t must know, Y 
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bear to be treated in this way. My father’s voice, and his 
looks, cut me to pieces—they simply cut me to pieces. My 
sneers are my shell, that’s the truth of it.’ 

4 Yes, I know; but so are your father’s. Though he says 
bitter things, he feels very much for you.* 

* Well, it’s the wrong tack; it don’t pay. It’s useless 
sneering at me; I can repay it at sixty per cent, compound 
interest, with no visible decrease of capital. You are the only 
creature who has ever been gentle to me since I was a child, 
and you see how it is; I’m wax in your hands—you can just 
twist me round your little finger.’ 

* Well, we shall see. I’ll believe more of that when I’ve 
twisted you into your father’s study! ’ 

That triumph was not achieved. Dinner at home with 
that sword of Damocles over his head would be too uncom¬ 
fortable ; Canning dined with a friend, intending to go home 
immediately afterwards, but—in his own words, he funked it, 
and sent a humble apology to the plenipotentiary, and a less 
cordial word to his father. His manner, he said, was so un¬ 
lucky, that he should only make matters worse; he begged his 
father to settle something with Harrington. Harrington felt 
that he had been fooled; he was indignant, and (unjustly) he 
suspected that Will had been trading upon his loyalty. As 
he walked from Torrington Square to Montague Place, he 
steeled his heart against his friend; but when Mr. Canning 
said, 4 Well, Harrington, I think Will has made precious fools 
of ua both I ’ his lnndness rose higher than his resentment; 
he acted precisely as Canning had trusted him to act; leaving 
the remarks about sinners being slippery eels, and the self- 
interested nature of friendship judiciously in the background, 
though they, in their cynical candour, were painfully present 
to his consciousness. 

4 You see, sir, he is so sensitive,* said the young fellow, 
thinking, not for the first time in his life, that sensitiveness 
was neither a heroic nor an unselfish quality, and with the 
mental comment, 4 Won’t I give him a piece of my mind i 
the morning! ’ # 

Then the business in hand was discussed : the 126m 
advanced to Will as a loan to be repaid without interest ^ 
ho had cleared his other debts off. A few of the most 
ing of these were to be paid; the remainder to be stopped * 
of his allowance. That was the utmost the 
intended to do; but to stimulate penitence he eehsl 
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perhaps have done more if Will had come himself, though 
that was the limit of what he could afford. Then, feeling 
sorry for the ambassador, he added that, for a wonder, the 
ladies were at home, would he not like to come up to see 
them? 

Oh, well—yes; just for a moment, he would; though he 
had heaps to do and ought to be at his work again. The 
ladies also had heaps to do apparently. Mrs. Canning was at 
the writing-table, filling in invitation cards, and Eugenia sat 
at her side with a blotting pad on her knee, directing enve¬ 
lopes, and putting the cards in them. 

‘Oh, it’s you,* said the elder woman, nodding. ‘Well, 
how are you ? Now you can be your own postman and Mr, 
Sinclair’s; and perhaps you will direct that for me to Mr. 
Blumenthal. I want you all to come to me on the sixteenth, 
you will still be in London ? * 

Harrington bent down, and, taking the pen that she 
handed him, directed the envelope. 

‘ Yes; we shall still be in town, but I--’ 

* Ah, no, I shall take no excuse; I put it off for a week so 
that your exams, should be over, and you able to give me the 
evening.’ 

* You are always so kind, and-* 

‘ Well! now I mean the kindness to be quite the other 
way,’ she said with her light little laugh. * 1 rely upon you 
to sing for me.* She laid her hand gently on the young 
man’s. ‘ Now, mind, I rely upon you; Genny and I rely 
upon you more than our own boys.* 

‘ No, mother,* said Eugenia, raising her head, ‘ I don’t rely 
upon Mr. Harrington; he looks tired to death, and I expect 
he will take to his bed directly his examinations are over.* 

* Well, he must sing for me first, then he may do as he 
likes,’ her mother said laughingly. 

‘ There, Harrington, that’s the way with the women! ’ 
said Mr. Canning, turning from the perennial interest of his 
bric-^-brac. * But do as you like, boy; go to bed at a sensible 
hour instead of coming here on the sixteenth if you feel in¬ 
clined to.’ 

‘ Oh, he won’t be so selfish! ’ said Mrs. Canning. * How 
many p*B are there in Phillips, Eugenia ? ’ 

* One at each end, I think, mother,’ said the girl, rising 
and laying herJMtinjr pad on the chair. She moved towards 

the windov *eak to you,’ she sfc&i to 
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There was a wide Louis Seize chair in each window; 
Eugenia sat down and Harrington leaned up against the shut¬ 
ter. An air of suppressed agitation about her revealed that 
she had something moving to say. For a moment or two she 
Bat silent, drawing the tassel of the blind through her hands 
absently. 

‘ You look tired to death ; take a chair/ she said finally. 

Experience had taught Harrington that when Miss Canning 
took him aside, his affairs were not the subject she wished to 
discuss with him. He guessed that she had been told of the 
sale of the portrait, and that it was of this she wished to speak, 
and, not to take advantage of what he knew was a false start, 
he answered: 

4 I am fearfully fagged; we all are this hot weather. Sin¬ 
clair is wretched, and your brother not very much better. I 
thought it might be the hospital, but I saw Jamieson some 
days back and he, too, looked rather seedy.’ 

Eugenia reddened. 4 Oh, did he ? * she said. * Did he tell 
you that he has sold the portrait he did of me ? * 

4 Yes—no. He had not sold it then,’ said the young man, 
running rapidly through the shades from pink to crimson. 

4 That, I suppose, was what made him look ill. He was very 
hard pressed.’ He paused, and Eugenia sat in silence, draw¬ 
ing the tassel through her hands, trembling. 

4 I’m sure Jamieson would wish you to know how it was,’ 
he continued. 4 I am afraid it was between that and breaking 
up home. Perhaps when a man has to choose in a case like 
that, Miss Canning, he has no right to be delicate; perhaps 
he should think of his mother and sisters, though I don’t hold 
that view myself. I dare say you know that Sir Charles 
Prendergast made him three offers ; he refused the first two 
point blank, and about the third he was still undecided when 
he came to me.’ 

* Poor Donald! * said Eugenia in a tone of infinite pity, 
her eyes filling with compassionate tears. 4 I don’t think Sir 
Charles should have made offer on offer in that way,’ she ad¬ 
ded tentatively, after a pause. 

4 No, indeed ! I should think not! I ought not to have 1 
told, only I feel sorry for Jamieson.’ (In truth, though, his 
compassion was for Eugenia.) 4 He has been so unlucky. 
That was the only picture he had had a chance of selling, and 
then— thia work of Mrs. Ambient’s—it’s not at 
cares for—/ suppose she gave it from kindness, a.nA\io 

w. 
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to earn his mother’s bread. Life’s hard on some people, Miss 
Canning.’ 

4 Oh, it is. But he should have told us*all this—to sell in 
that underhand way—it was—disrespectful.* 

‘ It looked so; but that was not his intention. He came 
down to our place very early one morning—before I was up. 
He’d not slept, and we—he and I—talked it over. The third 
offer had come over night. He did not wish to tell Mr. 
Canning, because he fancied it seemed like blackmail—like 
asking your father to consent or buy, and he thought that 
perhaps Mr. Canning would not wish to do either.* 

* Oh, I never thought of that. Poor Donald! poor Donald! 
You’re not going already ? ’ 

* I ought not to have come. I’ve between four and five 
hours’ work before me— and you have a good deal.’ 

4 Of a kind,’ she said, rising and putting out her hand. 
* You’re a very good friend, Mr. Harrington! * 

4 A friend to Jamieson ? No ? To you ? Ah ! you know 
I’m your friend—if you’ll have me!’ 

4 Yes, to me; you have taken a great weight off my mind. 
I had judged Donald so hardly, and that made me miserable.’ 

4 Well—good-night.’ He turned away sadly, and Genny 
went back to her envelopes. 

4 Mind and keep in good voice, and practice up some nice 
songs—don’t forget; you know I rely on you.* 

Mrs. Canning’s persistence made it impossible to decline; 
he looked at her with a comical expression, and smiled. 

4 Oh, I shall remember ! * 

4 It sounds like a threat! ’ said she, still laughing. * Re¬ 
member in the spirit I want you to-’ 

4 Thank you, yes—I’ll do that. Good-night, Mrs. Can- 
ning.* 

| How funny he looked,’ she said, when the door closed 
behind him. 4 1 thought he was going to refuse.’ 

‘ What has become of that large Vemis Martin snuff-box ? 
Oh, ah, here! It’s all right. Yes, he wanted to,’ said her 
husband from his cabinets. 4 You forget that the lad is a 
Methodist.* 

4 Yes ; but that is great rubbish. As if it could hurt him 
more than coming here for an ordinary evening. It will do 
him all the goodin the world; that is just what he needs—to 
be polished 

4 1 do? that *, his manner ier \ns> 
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—simple and courteous. It was merely good manners made 
him accept. He did it to please you.’ 

4 He would have been a bear if he had not! This house is 
lik&a home to him: he runs in and out just when he likes. 
To sing a couple of songs is no such great favour.’ 

* No, dear; but. why want a favour at all ? And if it comes 
to that, we owe him more than we can repay: it’s his influence 
restrains Will from kicking quite over the traces.’ 

. ‘I don’t know, Austin; his influence isn’t so great as you 
think. Did it bring Will this evening ? It seems to me he’s 
no more power than any one else to make Will do anything 
unpleasant/ 


4 Canning 1 How could you ? ’ said Harrington, the next 
morning. Canning closed one eye and looked at him know¬ 
ingly. 4 I don’t see the joke; I only see that you behaved 
shabbily.’ 

4 Yes, I did. Isn’t that what I tell you ? You take up with 
rips and expect the conduct of angels/ 

* A good many rips understand the word honour.’ 

4 Come now, Melanchthon ! Draw the line, don’t go too far/ 

4 Well, to be frank, I think you went too far last night 
Canning/ 

4 You are always frank—you needn’t blush about it. Did 
you give me away to the pater ? ’ asked Canning, with vague 


uneasiness. 

4 What an enigma you are! You put your affairs in my 
hands, and still you distrust me.’ 

4 Bless you, lad, I don’t distrust you. Didn’t I prove that 
last night up to the hilt ? That’s what I stayed away for— 
vote of confidence.’ 

4 Oh, you’re shameless ! ’ 

4 No, I’m not. I’m beastly ashamed of myself—-I am truly, 
Melanchthon.’ 

4 Queer kind of shame that you choose before an unpleasant 
half-hour.’ 

‘Aye! If the shame had come first, I’d have hadl 
half-hour; that’s my weakness, I can’t look ahead. Re. 
that I’m paying a hundred and twenty-five pounds nine^ 
cover a debt of forty.* 

4 Well—or your father is.’ 

Canning laughed. 4 Ah, you’ve hit it \' 

4 Oh, you’re too cynical .’ 
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CHAPTEE XIV 

As the Jamiesons were the oldest friends of the Cannings, 
and the breach with Donald unrecognised, Mrs. Canning had 
thought fit to invite him to her soiree: sense and feeling 
would, she assumed, prevent him from coming, especially as 
his orchestral engagement gave him a valid excuse for absent¬ 
ing himself. But old Jamieson and his girls were among the 
earliest guests to arrive; they had come in an omnibus, and 
the girls had quite a toilette to perform before they were fit 
for the drawing-room. 

Eugenia, in cloudy-white freshness, stood chatting beside 
them while they changed stockings and shoes, pinned the 
flowers in their bosoms and combed up their fringes. 

‘ There, that will do/ said Alice as she pulled out Maggie’s 
battered green draperies; but, thinking of Sinclair, she turned 
to the glass to give a few final touches to her own toilette; 
then the poor girls drew on their mittens and looked towards 
Genny’s long white Swedish gloves. 

Charles Prendergast was to be among the guests, and 
Mrs. Canning had herself supervised the details of Eugenia’s 
dressing: her gown was of sprigged muslin, simply made, 
with a blue sash and blue ribbons, and a wreath of small 
white cluster roses at her neck, and a little close knot of them 
pinned into her hair; in her left hand was a palm screen 
covered with little white roses. Whence the minute and 
delicate flowers—scarcely larger than the bloom of a haw¬ 
thorn—had come was apparent; Prendergast had just such 
flowers in his button-hole. There they looked insignificant, 
but on the young girl they were exquisite. Every one said 
Miss Canning had never looked lovelier. 

Prendergast spoke to her little; he watched with approval: 
in her own house she suited his taste. Far from being ex¬ 
cited or flurried, she seemed even a little indifferent. Her 
welcoming smile, was perfunctory; her manner abstracted; 
but she was unflagging in her quiet performance of a hostess's 
duties; she introduced with discrimination, and saw that no 
guests were neglected—not even the least presentable. 

Her indifferent manner reconciled Prendergast to her 
courtesy. ‘S he fe els that she’s above them,’ he thought. 
H&riingto ~ watching her too, thought, ‘ She expects 
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Jamieson.* The girl’s too constant and unvarying smile, 
and the eager restlessness of her eyes, suggested to him that 
she was not indifferent but abstracted, and giving to her 
guests only the fragment of a divided attention. Her loveli¬ 
ness and grace charmed him; if he might have stood silent 
and unobserved watching her movements he would have en¬ 
joyed himself; his duty, however, seemed to consist in escort¬ 
ing ladies up and down stairs to have ices. 

Between times he meandered into the smaller front 
drawing-room, looked at the cameos and enamels ; or broke 
his resolution of not gravitating towards Will Canning, who 
was also rather out of his sphere and disconsolate. Several 
persons sang, and sang well; and he also was called upon to 
fulfil his promise. After each performance he was introduced 
to musical ladies, whom he escorted downstairs to have straw¬ 
berries and claret cup, and who wondered why he did not 
study for the profession, and thought it quite a pity that he 
should waste himself upon medicine. Pomps and vanities in 
this form did not attract him; he felt shy, uncomfortable, 
and at a loss for conversation. It seemed to him little less 
than marvellous that Miss Canning, who was four years 
younger than he, should have something to say to every one. 
He had never been conscious that he was shy, he had never 
felt shy at the hospital, but now he didn’t know what to do; 
he felt like a fish out of water. He was standing by a cabinet 
filled with old glass, looking at the objects in order to seem 
occupied, when Jamieson’s voice said behind him: 

‘Well, Will, you look as gay as a mute at a funeral.* 
They had not met since the day they had quarrelled. Har¬ 
rington looked with admiration at Jamieson, who, though so 
poor, had none of the evident stamp of it; none of the man- 
from-the-country air that weighted poor Harrington. His 
shirt was unimpeachable in cut and polish; his tie the right 
width; his studs handsome; his shoes neat, and he carried 
a crush hat under his arm. Even his cloth clothes were nob 
very old-fashioned, while Harrington’s dress coat, though oi 
superfine quality, bore to the male eye signs of antiquity. Hm 
dated, indeed, from the time when his father had been m 
dashing young man quite unconverted, and, having bee^ 
adapted four years before to Will’s figure by a tailor irf 
Durham, was now tight in the shoulders. His shirt was 
neither fine nor well cut, his studs mother- 
wore bis clothes with the ^indefinable air 
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on a dress-suit three times in a season. Indeed, to his mind 
they were his concert things, and to wear them part of the 
infliction and penalty of being able to sing well. Jamieson, 
beaming and gay, smiled down on him magnificently. 

* If you’re studying glass let me give you a tip—Canning 
j)kre is more easily won by a knowledge of snuff-boxes.’ 

4 1 daresay; but I like the glass best. There’s an old 
cupping glass here that’s very curious. I expect one could 
come to care for these things by understanding-’ 

4 Don’t wear a hole in your brain with the effort. You 
look awfully glum. What is it, William ? Can’t you forgive 
me ? * His gleaming, shifty smile was for Harrington, bat 
the eyes of both young men were turned to the doorway where 
Eugenia stood—still introducing. Harrington smiled, too, 
but he said nothing. 

‘Eh, what?’ said Jamieson. ‘Is it all that bad? Yon 
won’t even answer me ? ’ 

‘ I didn’t think you expected an answer. It’s not I who 
must forgive you.’ 

4 Ah! then you know that I didn’t spit in his face as you 
kindly advised me. It’s the irremissible sin I suppose; but, 
on my soul, I couldn’t help it.’ 

Harrington turned towards the cabinet and looked at the 
cupping glass. 4 No; I suppose not,’ he said, in a tone of 
grave gentleness. 

‘ Do they know ? ’ asked Jamieson, wrinkling up his face 
into a grimace and staring intently at the cornice. ‘ I fancy 
they all seem a little—well—er—just a little-’ 

4 Yes; they know. I think they were at first—just a 
little- But I believe it’s passed over.’ 

4 How did they know ? Did you tell ’em ? ’ 

4 Did I tell Miss Canning that you sold her portrait ? Of 
course not.’ 

4 Oh, my poor nose,’ said Jamieson, laughing and rubbing 
that feature. 4 1 thought it was gone fliat time. You’re such 
a peppery Methodist; you go off like dry gunpowder. If you 
had warned her against me it’s only what I should expect of 
a friend and a man of high principle.’ He leaned easily 
against the wall and played with his hat as he fixed his half- 
closed eyes upon Harrington. 

4 If my suspicion be just, they learned it from neither.* 

4 Ah ! youj^|^it was Prendergast ? * 

Harrin ‘''hag. 
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Low brute! You told me be would. That’s what bo 
ht it for. He’s—I respect your chaste ears and restrain 
df—but be—be—ought to have hoofs and boms and a 
he deserves ’em. How did you hear of it ? * 

Miss Canning asked me if I bad beard of it.’ 
amieson’s face fell; be began to whistle with constema- 
4 Well, that’s the end of it. Though a question like that 
3e asked six ways—how did she ask it ? * 

I feel sure she isn’t offended; she understands the case 
titty.* 

That’s because you are a brick. You’re a first-class little 
w. You told her, I hope, that there was nothing—er— 
een me and—Mrs. Ambient. 

No; how could I ? ’ said the other, reddening. 

Ah, true !—of course not! (Queer, ain’t it, that though 
oth know that you know we care for each other, you have 
) on humbugging?) I suppose your delicacy prevented 
Erom approaching the subject of Mrs. Ambient ? ’ 

Oh, no,’ said Harrington, nibbing his hand nervously up 
lown the frame-work of the cabinet. 

Well! Come now, Will, don’t look like a girl receiving an 
! Tell me, how far did your blushes allow you to go ? * 
Meson’s smile flickered nervously round his mouth. 

Not very far.’ Harrington looked up. ‘Your flirtation 
Mrs. Ambient—I don’t think that a very delicate subject 
scuss with Miss Canning, that’s the truth, Jamieson.* 

My dear boy, my much-esteemed greenhorn! I assure 
’ Jamieson leaned forward and waved his hands and the 
b hat with dramatic purport. ‘ There ! I swear by my 
there’s not a shade of impropriety between us I I trust 

-she doesn’t think so ! ’ 

Carrington made no sign. 

You don’t mean that Genny thinks that of me, Will ? ’ 

I don’t fancy she could—I expect that’s all an un- 
vered country,* said Harrington, looking down at the 
lbouring snuff-boxes. 

Eh ? ’ Jamieson smiled. ‘ Well, I daresay! She lodjj0 
lly sad. ‘ I’d give all the world to be sure she knew W 
iruth about me and Mrs. Ambient.’ . f 

Surely that rests with yourself. If there’s no gossip—wbj 
an’t hear any.’ \ 

Ah, it’s too late; the ball is set rolling and it will roll otu 
cool off it will only be proof oi my ^ 
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‘ Well,' said Donald at last, 4 is all square and clear be¬ 
tween us, Eugenia ?' 

‘ Oh, yes,’ said the girl; hut her tone was less ardent 
than it had been in the old days. She, too, like Mrs. 
Ambient, knew Donald’s story, and she could not feel that he 
had ever looked at her more devotedly than he had looked at 
the woman who was kind, and for whom he protested he did 
not care a snap of the fingers. Her heart was given ; nature, 
idealism, and modest pride forbade her to withdraw it; but 
she distrusted, and already regretted that she loved him. 

‘Then you will shake hands?* he asked sadly, vaguely 
conscious that the meeting had done little to mend his 
position. 

She took her fan into her left hand without removing it 
from Harrington’s arm, and gave him her right, and his 
fingers closed round it with a long, lingering pressure, as in 
old days; but in old days there had been no chill thought: 
4 Does he shake hands thus with Mrs. Ambient ? ' 

‘ Good-night, Donald. Come, Mr. Harrington.' Jamieson 
stood by the bookshelf and drew a deep sigh. The rustling of 
her retreating dress spoke of dead hopes, and fell on his ears 
with melancholy suggestiveness, like the shiver of falling 
leaves in autumn. 

And the two who went out were silent and thoughtful; 
they spoke no word till they reached the open doorway of the 
drawing-room. On the landing was coolness, twilight, and 
comparative quiet; within, heat and glare, crowd and noise, 
the babel and gabble and buzz of many voices; the shrill, 
high-pitched tones of women trying to make themselves heard 
in the crowd, and the ring and cackle of laughter. 

‘ Oh, I can’t face it yet,’ said the girl, shrinking back into 
the twilight. 

Harrington proposed that she should let him take her 
downstairs to have supper. 

‘ I’m not hungry; still, let us go.’ They walked slowly 
to the crowded staircase, where numbers of persons were push¬ 
ing their way up and down, laughing and chatting as people 
do in a crowd. Prendergast, with no lady, was coming up the 
stairs. 

‘ Oh, Miss Eugenia, I was looking for you. Mrs. Canning 
sent me to see that you had supper.' 

< Yea, we are iaat trying to go, but it’s such a crush,' said 
the girl, 
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* Low brute! You told me he would. That’s what ho 
bought it for. He’s—I respect your chaste ears and restrain 
myself—but he—he—ought to have hoofs and horns and a 
tail; he deserves ’em. How did you hear of it ? ’ 

‘ Miss Canning asked me if I had heard of it.’ 

Jamieson’s face fell; he began to whistle with consterna¬ 
tion. 4 Well, that’s the end of it. Though a question like that 

be asked six ways—how did she ask it ? ’ 

4 1 feel sure she isn’t offended; she understands the case 
perfectly . 9 

4 That’s because you are a brick. You’re a first-class little 
fellow. You told her, I hope, that there was nothing—er— 
between me and—Mrs. Ambient. 

4 No; how could I ? ’ said the other, reddening. 

* Ah, true !—of course not! (Queer, ain’t it, that though 
we both know that you know we care for each other, you have 
to go on humbugging ?) I suppose your delicacy prevented 
you from approaching the subject of Mrs. Ambient ? ’ 

4 Oh, no,’ said Harrington, rubbing his hand nervously up 
and down the frame-work of the cabinet. 

4 Well! Come now, Will, don’t look like a girl receiving an 
offer ! Tell me, how far did your blushes allow you to go ? ’ 
Jamieson’s smile flickered nervously round his mouth. 

4 Not very far.’ Harrington looked up. 4 Your flirtation 
with Mrs. Ambient—I don’t think that a very delicate subject 
to discuss with Miss Canning, that’s the truth, Jamieson.’ 

‘My dear boy, my much-esteemed greenhorn! I assure 
you ! * Jamieson leaned forward and waved his hands and the 
opera hat with dramatic purport. 4 There! I swear by my 
soul there’s not a shade of impropriety between us! I trust 
to G-she doesn’t think so ! ’ 


Harrington made no sign. 

4 You don’t mean that Genny thinks that of me, Will ? ’ 

4 1 don’t fancy she could—I expect that’s all an un¬ 
discovered country,’ said Harrington, looking down at the 


neighbouring snuff-boxes. 

4 Eh ? ’ Jamieson smiled. 4 Well, I daresay! She loo) 
awfully sad. 4 I’d give all the world to be sure she knew tl 
real truth about me and Mrs. Ambient.’ 

4 Surely that re sts wi th yourself. If there’s no gossip—wb 
she can’t hear anjflBhL 


4 Ah, it’s U 
T cool off 


all is set rolling and it will roll on. 
be proof of my 
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on a dress-suit three times in a season. Indeed, to his mind 
they were his concert things, and to wear them part of the 
infliction and penalty of being able to sing well. Jamieson, 
beaming and gay, smiled down on him magnificently. 

‘ If you’re studying glass let me give you a tip—Canning 
pdre is more easily won by a knowledge of snuff-boxes.’ 

‘I daresay; but I like the glass best. There’s an old 
cupping glass here that’s very curious. I expect one could 
come to care for these things by understanding-’ 

4 Don’t wear a hole in your brain with the effort. You 
look awfully glum. What is it, William ? Can’t you forgive 
me ? ’ His gleaming, shifty smile was for Harrington, but 
the eyes of both young men were turned to the doorway where 
Eugenia stood—still introducing. Harrington smiled, too, 
but he said nothing. 

‘Eh, what?’ said Jamieson. ‘Is it all that bad? You 
won’t even answer me ? ’ 

‘ I didn’t think you expected an answer. It’s not I who 
muBt forgive you.’ 

‘ Ah! then you know that I didn’t spit in his face as you 
kindly advised me. It’s the irremissible sin I suppose; but, 
on my soul, I couldn’t help it.’ 

Harrington turned towards the cabinet and looked at the 
cupping glass. 1 No; I suppose not,’ he said, in a tone of 
grave gentleness. 

‘Do they know? ’ asked Jamieson, wrinkling up his face 
into a grimace and staring intently at the cornice. ‘ I fancy 
they all seem a little—well—er—just a little-’ 

‘ Yes ; they know. I think they were at first—just a 
little- But I believe it’s passed over.* 

‘ How did they know ? Did you tell ’em ? * 

‘ Did I tell Miss Canning that you sold her portrait ? Of 
course not.* 

‘ Oh, my poor nose,’ said Jamieson, laughing and rubbing 
that feature. ‘ I thought it was gone that time. You’re such 
a peppery Methodist; you go off like dry gunpowder. If you 
had warned her against me it’s only what I should expect of 
a friend and a man of high principle.’ He leaned easily 
against the wall and played with his hat as he fixed his half- 
closed eyes upon Harrington. 

‘ If my suspicion be just, they learned it from neither.* 

‘ Ah ! you mean itj^y^rendergast ? ’ 

Harrington sai(* 
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Ah, that’s because Mr.-Charrington is no cox’en; 

may I offer an arm ? * He turned towards Harrington, and 
with a smile as cordial as a dentist’s advertisement, said 
suavely, ‘ Mrs. Canning has laid that pleasant duty on me/ 

* Ah, but Mrs. Canning did not know that that would be in 
violation of earlier rights,’ returned Harrington airily. 

Prendergast put up his eyeglass, raised his brows, and 
fixed on the young man an insolent stare, intended to remind 
him that a penniless medical student has no rights against a 
baronet with ten thousand a year. But Harrington did not 
quail. His gentle eyes rested steadfastly on the baronet’s ; it 
was possible to believe that in their clear depths there lurked 
a gleam of amusement. So Prendergast laid siege to the 
girl. 

‘ Come, Miss Eugenia, use your influence with Mr. Harri¬ 
son. I’m sure that if you intercede he will not stand by his 
rights.’ He addressed the last words to Harrington. 

* Of course not; I was joking. I have no rights, and my 
pleasure is to obey Miss Canning’s wishes.’ 

While the colloquy was going on, Harrington had guided 
Eugenia down three more steps and Prendergast retreated as 
many. 

Both young men looked at Eugenia eagerly, antagonisti¬ 
cally ; she blushed and her eyes fell. 

‘ If Mr. Harrington will allow me, I’ll remain with him,* 
she said shyly. 

Prendergast bowed and made way for them to pass. His 
eyes glittered like a wolf’s and his lips parted in a vicious 
smile. It was clear he was grievously wounded. 

* You see it’s no go,’ said Harrington to him as they went 
by. ‘ Rather than commit an injustice, Miss Canning will 
submit to be crushed.’ 

‘Fortune favours the brave,* replied Prendergast with 
forced politeness. ‘There is already less crowd in front of 
her.’ He went up the stairs, and at the top met Mrs. Can¬ 
ning. It was superfluous to tell her what had occurred; she 
had witnessed the passage at arms, and had seen the baronet’s 
defeat with deep vexation. Prendergast, too, was annoyed; 
defeat had never even entered into his calculation when he' 
threw down his glove^itee a medical cub of three-and- 
twenty. The old-fujr of Harrington’s coat and the 

Hifci>f Ms shirt ha^fT J^p/vertise Ms tat asrcsak. 

yet he ) uered, hut had. had. ^ 
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4 Well,’ said Donald at last, * is all square and clear be¬ 
tween us, Eugenia ? * 

4 Oh, yes,* said the girl; hut her tone was less ardent 
than it had been in the old days. She, too, like Mrs. 
Ambient, knew Donald’s story, and she could not feel that he 
had ever looked at her more devotedly than he had looked at 
the woman who was kind, and for whom he protested he did 
not care a snap of the fingers. Her heart was given ; nature, 
idealism, and modest pride forbade her to withdraw it; but 
she distrusted, and already regretted that she loved him. 

‘Then you will shake hands?* he asked sadly, vaguely 
conscious that the meeting had done little to mend his 
position. 

She took her fan into her left hand without removing it 
from Harrington’s arm, and gave him her right, and his 
fingers closed round it with a long, lingering pressure, as in 
old days; but in old days there had been no chill thought: 

• Does he shake hands thus with Mrs. Ambient ? * 

* Good-night, Donald. Come, Mr. Harrington/ Jamieson 
stood by the bookshelf and drew a deep sigh. The rustling of 
her retreating dress spoke of dead hopes, and fell on his ears 
with melancholy suggestiveness, like the shiver of falling 
leaves in autumn. 

And the two who went out were silent and thoughtful; 
they spoke no word till they reached the open doorway of the 
drawing-room. On the landing was coolness, twilight, and 
comparative quiet; within, heat and glare, crowd and noise, 
the babel and gabble and buzz of many voices; the shrill, 
high-pitched tones of women trying to make themselves heard 
in the crowd, and the ring and cackle of laughter. 

4 Oh, I can’t face it yet,’ said the girl, shrinking back into 
the twilight. 

Harrington proposed that she should let him take her 
downstairs to have supper. 

4 I’m not hungry; still, let us go/ They walked slowly 
to the crowded staircase, where numbers of persons were push¬ 
ing their way up and down, laughing and chatting as people 
do in a crowd. Prendergast, with no lady, was coming up the 
stairs. 

4 Oh, Miss Eugenia, I was looking for you. Mrs. Canning 
sent me to see that you had supper/ 

1 Yes, we ere just tram? to go, but it’s such a crush/ said 
the girl, 
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Ah, that’s because Mr.-Charringfcon is no cox’en; 

may I offer an arm ? ' He turned towards Harrington, and 
with a smile as cordial as a dentist’s advertisement, said 
suavely, * Mrs. Canning has laid that pleasant duty on me.* 

‘ Ah, but Mrs. Canning did not know that that would be in 
violation of earlier rights,’ returned Harrington airily. 

Prendergast put up his eyeglass, raised his brows, and 
fixed on the young man an insolent stare, intended to remind 
him that a penniless medical student has no rights against a 
baronet with ten thousand a year. But Harrington did not 
quail. His gentle eyes rested steadfastly on the baronet’s ; it 
was possible to believe that in their clear depths there lurked 
a gleam of amusement. So Prendergast laid siege to the 
girl. 

4 Come, Miss Eugenia, use your influence with Mr. Harri¬ 
son. I’m sure that if you intercede he will not stand by his 
rights.’ He addressed the last words to Harrington. 

4 Of course not; I was joking. I have no rights, and my 
pleasure is to obey Miss Canning’s wishes.’ 

While the colloquy was going on, Harrington had guided 
Eugenia down three more steps and Prendergast retreated as 
many. 

Both young men looked at Eugenia eagerly, antagonisti¬ 
cally ; she blushed and her eyes fell. 

4 If Mr. Harrington will allow me, I’ll remain with him,’ 
she said shyly. 

Prendergast bowed and made way for them to pass. His 
eyes glittered like a wolf’s and his lips parted in a vicious 
smile. It was clear he was grievously wounded. 

4 You see it’s no go,’ said Harrington to him as they went 
by. ‘Bather than commit an injustice, Miss Canning will 
submit to be crushed.’ 

‘Fortune favours the brave,* replied Prendergast with 
forced politeness. ‘There is already less crowd in front of 
her.’ He went up the stairs, and at the top met Mrs. Can¬ 
ning. It was superfluous to tell her what had occurred; she 
had witnessed the passage at arms, and had seen the baronet’s 
defeat with deep vexation. Prendergast, too, was annoyed; 
defeat had never even entered into his calculation when he 
threw down his glove before a medical cub of three-and- 
twenty. The old-fashioned cut of Harrington’s coat and the 
sit of his shirt had seemed to advertise his unfitness for sooiaX. 
warfare, jet he had not only conquered, but \xud\iud. MJoa ^ 
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4 Well,’ said Donald at last, ‘is all square and dear be¬ 
tween us, Eugenia ? * 

‘Ob, yes,’ said the girl; but her tone was less ardent 
than it bad been in the old days. She, too, like Mrs. 
Ambient, knew Donald’s story, and she could not feel that he 
bad ever looked at her more devotedly than he had looked at 
the woman who was kind, and for whom he protested he did 
not care a snap of the fingers. Her heart was given; nature, 
idealism, and modest pride forbade her to withdraw it; but 
she distrusted, and already regretted that she loved him. 

‘Then you will shake hands?* he asked sadly, vaguely 
conscious that the meeting had done little to mend his 
position. 

She took her fan into her left hand without removing it 
from Harrington’s arm, and gave him her right, and his 
fingers closed round it with a long, lingering pressure, as in 
old days; but in old days there had been no chill thought: 
‘ Does he shake hands thus with Mrs. Ambient ? * 

‘ Good-night, Donald. Come, Mr. Harrington.* Jamieson 
stood by the bookshelf and drew a deep sigh. The rustling of 
her retreating dress spoke of dead hopes, and fell on his ears 
with melancholy suggestiveness, like the shiver of falling 
leaves in autumn. 

And the two who went out were silent and thoughtful; 
they spoke no word till they reached the open doorway of the 
drawing-room. On the landing was coolness, twilight, and 
comparative quiet; within, heat and glare, crowd and noise, 
the babel and gabble and buzz of many voices; the shrill, 
high-pitched tones of women trying to make themselves heard 
in the crowd, and the ring and cackle of laughter. 

‘ Oh, I can’t face it yet,’ said the girl, sh rinkin g back into 
the twilight. 

Harrington proposed that she should let him take her 
downstairs to have supper. 

‘ I’m not hungry; still, let us go.’ They walked slowly 
to the crowded staircase, where numbers of persons were push¬ 
ing their way up and down, laughing and chatting as people 
do in a crowd. Prendergast, with no lady, was coming up the 
stairs. 

‘ Oh, Miss Eugenia, I was looking for you. Mrs. Canning 
sent me to see that you had supper.’ 

* Yes, we trying to go, but it’s such a crush/ said 

the girl, 
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Ah, that’s because Mr.-Charrington is no cox’en; 

may I offer an arm ? ’ He turned towards Harrington, and 
with a smile as cordial as a dentist’s advertisement, said 
suavely,‘ Mrs. Canning has laid that pleasant duty on me.* 

‘ Ah, but Mrs. Canning did not know that that would be in 
violation of earlier rights,’ returned Harrington airily. 

Prendergast put up his eyeglass, raised his brows, and 
fixed on the young man an insolent stare, intended to remind 
him that a penniless medical student has no rights against a 
baronet with ten thousand a year. But Harrington did not 
quail. His gentle eyes rested steadfastly on the baronet’s ; it 
was possible to believe that in their clear depths there lurked 
a gleam of amusement. So Prendergast laid siege to the 
girl. 

‘ Come, Miss Eugenia, use your influence with Mr. Harri¬ 
son. I’m sure that if you intercede he will not stand by his 
rights.* He addressed the last words to Harrington. 

‘ Of course not; I was joking. I have no rights, and my 
pleasure is to obey Miss Canning’s wishes.* 

While the colloquy was going on, Harrington had guided 
Eugenia down three more steps and Prendergast retreated as 
many. 

Both young men looked at Eugenia eagerly, antagonisti¬ 
cally ; she blushed and her eyes fell. 

‘ If Mr. Harrington will allow me, I’ll remain with him,* 
she said shyly. 

Prendergast bowed and made way for them to pass. His 
eyes glittered like a wolf’s and his lips parted in a vicious 
smile. It was clear he was grievously wounded. 

* You see it’s no go,’ said Harrington to him as they went 
by. ‘Bather than commit an injustice, Miss Canning will 
submit to be crushed.* 

‘Fortune favours the brave,’ replied Prendergast with 
forced politeness. ‘There is already less crowd in front of 
her.’ He went up the stairs, and at the top met Mrs. Can¬ 
ning. It was superfluous to tell her what had occurred; she 
had witnessed the passage at arms, and had seen the baronet’s 
defeat with deep vexation. Prendergast, too, was annoyed; 
defeat had never even entered into his calculation when ho 
threw down his glove before a medical cub of three-and- 
twenty. The old-fashioned cut of Harrington’s coat and the 
sit of his shirt had seemed to advertise his unhtuess fet ^ttsssSb. 
warfare, yet he had not only conquered, but \ieA"" 
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on a dress-suit three times in a season. Indeed, to his mind 
they were his concert things, and to wear them part of the 
infliction and penalty of being able to sing well. Jamieson, 
beaming and gay, smiled down on him magnificently. 

4 If you’re studying glass let me give you a tip—Canning 
pdre is more easily won by a knowledge of snuff-boxes.’ 

‘ I daresay; but I like the glass best. There’s an old 
cupping glass here that’s very curious. I expect one could 
come to care for these things by understanding-’ 

4 Don’t wear a hole in your brain with the effort. You 
look awfully glum. What is it, William ? Can’t yon forgive 
me ? * His gleaming, shifty smile was for Harrington, but 
the eyes of both young men were turned to the doorway where 
Eugenia stood—still introducing. Harrington smiled, too, 
but he said nothing. 

4 Eh, what ? ’ said Jamieson. 4 Is it all that bad ? You 
won’t even answer me ? ’ 

4 1 didn’t think you expected an answer. It’s not I who 
must forgive you.’ 

4 Ah! then you know that I didn’t spit in his face as you 
kindly advised me. It’s the irremissible sin I suppose; but, 
on my soul, I couldn’t help it.’ 

Harrington turned towards the cabinet and looked at the 
cupping glass. 4 No; I suppose not,’ he said, in a tone of 
grave gentleness. 

4 Do they know ? ’ asked Jamieson, wrinkling up his face 
into a grimace and staring intently at the cornice. 4 1 fancy 
they all seem a little—well—er—just a little-’ 

4 Yes ; they know. I think they were at first—just a 
little- But I believe it’s passed over.’ 

4 How did they know ? Did you tell ’em ? * 

4 Did I tell Miss Canning that you sold her portrait ? Of 
course not.* 

4 Oh, my poor nose,’ said Jamieson, laughing and rubbing 
that feature. 4 1 thought ifc was gone that time. You’re such 
a peppery Methodist; you go off like dry gunpowder. If you 
had warned her against me it’s only what I should expect of 
a friend and a man of high principle.* He leaned easily 
against the wall and played with his hat as he fixed his half- 
closed eyes upon Harrington. 

4 If my suspicion b e just , they learned it from neither. 1 

4 Ah ! you mean jft^^^endergast ? ’ 

Harrington sa " 
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* Low brute! You told me he would. That’s what lie 
lght it for. He’s—I respect your chaste ears and restrain 
'self—but he—he—ought to have hoofs and horns and a 
L; he deserves ’em. How did you hear of it ? * 

4 Miss Canning asked me if I had heard of it/ 

Jamieson's face fell; he began to whistle with constema- 
n. 4 Well, that’s the end of it. Though a question like that 
l be asked six ways—how did she ask it ? * 

4 1 feel sure she isn’t offended; she understands the case 
iectty/ 

4 That’s because you are a brick. You’re a first-class little 
low. You told her, I hope, that there was nothing—er— 
iween me and—Mrs. Ambient. 

* No; how could I ?' said the other, reddening. 

* Ah, true !—of course not! (Queer, ain’t it, that though 
both know that you know we care for each other, you have 
go on humbugging?) I suppose your delicacy prevented 
i from approaching the subject of Mrs. Ambient ? ' 

4 Oh, no,’ said Harrington, rubbing his hand nervously up 
1 down the frame-work of the cabinet. 

4 Well! Come now, Will, don’t look like a girl receiving an 
3 r ! Tell me, how far did your blushes allow you to go ? * 
nieson’s smile flickered nervously round his mouth. 

4 Not very far.’ Harrington looked up. 4 Your flirtation 
h. Mrs. Ambient—I don’t think that a very delicate subject 
discuss with Miss Canning, that’s the truth, Jamieson.’ 

4 My dear boy, my much-esteemed greenhorn! I assure 
i! * Jamieson leaned forward and waved his hands and the 
»ra hat with dramatic purport. 4 There ! I swear by my 
il there’s not a shade of impropriety between us I I trust 

Q -she doesn’t think so ! ’ 

Harrington made no sign. 

4 You don’t mean that Genny thinks that of me, Will ? ’ 

4 1 don’t fancy she could—I expect that’s all an un¬ 
covered country,’ said Harrington, looking down at the 
ghbouring snuff-boxes. 

4 Eh?’ Jamieson smiled. 4 Well, I daresay! She looks 
fully sad. 4 I’d give all the world to be sure she knew tra 
1 truth about me and Mrs. Ambient.’ . f 

4 Surely that rests with yourself. If there’s no gossip—whj 
> can’t hear any.' 

4 Ah, it’s too late; the ball is set rolling and it will roll on 
I cool off it will only be proof of my ** 
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on a dress-suit three times in a season. Indeed, to his mind 
they were his concert things, and to wear them part of the 
infliction and penalty of being able to sing well. Jamieson, 
beaming and gay, smiled down on him magnificently. 

‘ If you’re studying glass let me give you a tip—Canning 
pdre is more easily won by a knowledge of snuff-boxes.’ 

<1 daresay; but I like the glass best. There’s an old 
cupping glass here that’s very curious. I expect one could 
come to care for these things by understanding-’ 

‘ Don’t wear a hole in your brain with tie effort. You 
look awfully glum. What is it, William ? Can’t you forgive 
me ? * His gleaming, shifty smile was for Harrington, but 
the eyes of both young men were turned to the doorway where 
Eugenia stood—-still introducing. Harrington smiled, too, 
but he said nothing. 

* Eh, what ? ’ said Jamieson. * Is it all that bad ? You 
won’t even answer me ? * 

‘ I didn’t think you expected an answer. It’s not I who 
must forgive you.’ 

‘ Ah! then you know that I didn’t spit in his face as you 
kindly advised me. It’s the irremissible sin I suppose; but, 
on my soul, I couldn’t help it.’ 

Harrington turned towards the cabinet and looked at the 
cupping glass. ‘ No; I suppose not,’ he said, in a tone of 
grave gentleness. 

‘ Do they know ? ’ asked Jamieson, wrinkling up his face 
into a grimace and staring intently at the cornice. * I fancy 
they all seem a little—well—er—just a little-’ 

‘ Yes ; they know. I think they were at first—just a 
little- But I believe it’s passed over.’ 

‘ How did they know ? Did you tell ’em ? ’ 

i Did I tell Miss Canning that you sold her portrait ? Of 
course not.’ 

‘ Oh, my poor nose,’ said Jamieson, laughing and rubbing 
that feature. ‘ I thought it was gone mat time. You’re such 
a peppery Methodist; you go off like dry gunpowder. If you 
had warned her against me it’s only what I should expect of 
a friend and a man of high principle.’ He leaned easily 
against the wall and played with his hat as he fixed his half- 
closed eyes upon Harrington. 

‘If my suspicion be just, they learned it from neither.* 

‘ Ah ! you mean it wg^Prendergast ? * 

Harrington said n 
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Fifty dreadful and agitating thoughts rushed to the mind 
of the young man. Jamieson and a lady suggested heartrend¬ 
ing possibilities of secret marriages, flights, and elopements ; 
as he threw on his jacket and ran down the stairs the appal¬ 
ling thought occurred to him that Miss Canning might, per¬ 
haps, already bear a new name, and that the young couple 
had selected him, of all people, to break the news to her 
mother. But the last bend in the stairs relieved his appre¬ 
hension ; the hall door was open; Jamieson stood alone on 
the step, and outside there was a smart little victoria with a 
lady, unknown to Harrington, seated in it. He guessed who 
this must be before Jamieson, who advanced with a nervous 
exaggeration of his smile and his swagger, had time to say : 

4 Well, Will, old fellow, Mrs. Ambient wants to ask you a 
favour.* 

4 Oh dear! What do I look like to be seen by a lady! * 
murmured Harrington, who, now he was relieved of his fear, 
had become suddenly conscious of a very rough head, no 
waistcoat, bulging knees, and a pair of old slippers. As he 
spoke he ran down the steps towards the victoria and Mrs. 
Ambient. She half rose and turned towards him smiling and 
gracious, and he perceived that she looked charming and 
sweet. Even from his youthful standpoint she was quite 
young, although her elegant and elaborate dress gave her an 
artificial appearance. Her smile was appealing, and she was 
exceedingly winsome as she said, looking at him with charm¬ 
ing dark eyes: 

4 Mr. Harrington, I'm here as a beggar. I’m in a terrible 
difficulty. Now, if you will, you can help me?’ As she 
spoke she fixed her brown eyes softly upon him, with an in¬ 
describable effect that made him think of the serene, sudden 
rest of a dark butterfly on a flower. 

‘ I am sure,’ said the young man, 4 that I will if I can.’ 

* Well, are you disengaged this evening ? * (‘ She wants 

me to sing,’ he thought, 4 bother it.’) 4 It hangs upon that,’ 
she said sweetly. 

4 Yes, I’m disengaged,’ he answered reluctantly. d 

4 You see, Will,’ said Jamieson, 4 Mrs. Ambient is in a W 
Christow had promised, ages ago, to sing for her to-night, Bf 
as you know—or ought to—he’s broken his knee. We ha^ 
been telegraphing to half the tenors in London, but at thi 
time of the year—at a moment’s notice—rnA 
of you. 9 
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stick on—Oh, it’s a mess. I’m in the very devil of a mess, 
Will!’ 

4 Cool off, if you care for Miss Canning, that’s my advice. 
If the cause ceases, people will soon get tired of talking.’ 

4 Wise words, old morality ! Worthy son of a Wesleyan 
minister t I could set to work cooling much better if Genny 
knew why: you have observed that old C. won’t let me have a 
word with her ? * 

4 I didn’t see you—I never knew you were here till you 
spoke to me.* 

* It’s a fact; it’s a bore, but it has consolations. It proves 
that he fears me. He knows my dear little girl will be time to 
me! He watches me as a cat watches a mouse: he has one 
eye on me now—if I stay long he’ll engender a permanent 
squint through it. Three times I have got near her, and then! 
Hi! Presto! There was old Canning dancing attendance. 
You might help me, Will.’ He turned his blue eyes appeal¬ 
ingly on Harrington, but his friend’s face had become cold and 
set and irresponsive. 

4 Come now, Will; you really might help me! ’ 

4 1 don’t see how I can,’ said Harrington stiffly. 

‘Or won’t see ? Aye, that’s it,’ said Jamieson testily. 

* I can’t be a go-between, Jamieson; it’s useless to ask it.’ 

Jamieson screwed up his face. * Scruples ? ’ he asked, 

addressing the cornice. 

‘Yes, scruples. Moreover, it isn’t my pleasure. Don’t 
ask: for from no point of view do I like it.* 

* Of course not; who would ? But for a girl’s peace of 
mind, Will. It’s no secret from you that we care for each 
other. Put yourself in her place—can’t you imagine how she 
must suffer—for her sake, Will, help us ! ’ 

4 No, I can’t Jamieson. Don’t plead; I can’t do it.’ 

4 Don’t choke: there’s no need to go purple about it. 
You’re worse than a woman for scruples. A man with your 
shoulders has no business with blushes and delicate points. 
Throw over the Methodist j ust for a moment. Salve your con¬ 
science by thinking you do a kind act to a heart-broken girl.' 

4 What is it you want me to do ? ' 

4 Why, nothing at all! Merely this. Just go and engage 
Genny in talk, and then I’ll come up. Keep a sort of loose 

guard over us-* He illustrated the loose guard witha flourish 

of the arms. 4 We don’ t mind speaking before you—and if 
the dragon come T>t him/ 
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* I couldn’t/ said Harrington blankly. 

* Or wouldn’t.* Jamieson smiled—not agreeably. ‘ Well! 

If she suffers-* He shrugged his shoulders, as if to say 

that lay at Harrington’s door. 

‘ How could I intercept him ? He’d put me aside with 
two words. It’s absurd; it’s not to be done. Besides, this is 
neither the time nor the place; I can’t help to defy a father’s 
authority in his own house. To come here is a tacit, honour¬ 
able undertaking to do nothing of the kind. And then I 
should make a terrible mess of it.’ 

* Not at all; it’s as easy as pot. Get Eugenia out through 
this door,, and take her up to Will’s study. You needn’t dis¬ 
semble, you can say I want to explain the affair of the portrait. 
Old Draco isn’t afraid of you ; he’ll be off his guard, and I’ll 
go into the next room and get out through that door.’ 

‘It’s no use; I don’t like it. Tell Mr. Canning how 
matters stand about the portrait.’ 

‘And about Mrs. Ambient? You are a verdant young 
sprig! Come, Rhadamanthus, you shall stand over us, and 
take notes like a gaoler. There shan’t be one word displeasing 
to the parent’s ear. You shall hear all—and it’s for her sake, 
remember.’ Harrington made no remark; his silence con¬ 
sented, and Jamieson, in a hurried aside, said : ‘ Come, now’s 
your chance,* and sauntered into the next room with elaborate 
aimlessness. Harrington saw him enter into lively talk with 
a girl; and after looking at the engraved glass once more, for 
what he deemed a suitable time, he went up to Eugenia. 

* Miss Canning,’ he said, in a stammering, indistinct tone. 
She had watched the interview, and by his embarrassment 
she knew he had come to speak about Jamieson. She raised 
her eyes to his face, and he felt as though he were crimson, 
but in fact he had turned very pale, and a small muscle in 
his left cheek throbbed and twitched distressingly. 

‘ Well, what is it, dear friend ? ’ she asked gently. 

* Jamieson has been speaking about this sale of the por¬ 

trait. He is distressed. Should you have any objection ttt 
allow him to explain things a little ? ’ As he spoke he offend 
his arm and she understood he was to conduct her to soJF 
tryst. She laid her hand on his sleeve. 1 

‘You are always thoughtful and kind,’ she breath A 
gently. 

They had to pass her father, who was ma\m% 
agree&ble to two ladies unknown to him \ he 
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pair and his daughter smiled back. Harrington put on a 
look of sullen disdain; in expression, though not in colour, 
his face was as black as that of a transpontine conspirator. 

Jamieson was at the tryst before them; he stood in front 
of Will Canning’s bookshelf, pulling the books out and 
putting them back and humming a little air, tra-de-la, to 
veil his uneasiness. Unhappily the study was popular; a 
giggling couple sat on Will’s shabby sofa (beautified for the 
occasion by an art muslin drapery), and a murmur of flirta¬ 
tious voices came from the wrong side of the window cur¬ 
tains. At the soft rustling sound of the girl’s entrance, 
Jamieson turned, set down the book he was opening and 
came forward, smiling nervously. 

* I thought I should never get a word with you,’ he said, 
taking her hand. 

4 So did I,* said the girl, looking full at him with dewy 
eyes and a faint flush on her cheek. Then her head drooped, 
She was embarrassed by the looks of the laughing pair on 
the sofa; still more by the presence of Harrington. But 
though he moved his arm slightly that she might take her 
hand from it she let her fingers close gently on his sleeve. 
If he was superfluous she would not admit it. 

4 1 want to explain that affair of the portrait,* said 
Jamieson, resting his arm on a high shelf of the bookcase 
and letting his eyes wander on ceiling, cornice, and door; 
then they fell caressingly on her face. 

4 Oh, I think I know,* said the girl, with a grateful glance 
towards Harrington ; and he, finding his position insupport¬ 
able, made a more decided movement to hint that she should 
release him, and, on her complying, went and stood like a 
dejected sentinel outside the door. 

4 Ah! Harrington is a trump,’ said Jamieson in a tone 
loud enough to reach Harrington’s ear, and designed for his 
comfort. 4 Really, Genny,’ he resumed in a much lower tone, 
4 I’d have starved rather than I’d have sold it; aye, I’d have 
starved, and I know the grip of hunger. I did it for the old 
folks. You don’t know the anguish it caused me.* 

4 1 am sorry,’ breathed the young girl in a soft tone of 
exquisite sympathy—a tone she commanded only for Donald 
Jamieson. 4 Don’t trouble about it any more, Donald.’ 

‘Will Harrington—he was very waxy about the whole 
business—he insisted that I ought to ask your father, and 
perhaps he was r I’ll tell you how I felt, Genny. If 
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he knew we were starving he wouldn’t like to get me out of a 
hundred pounds, and yet he might not care to be a party to 
the sale. I kept mum to save him from the horns of the 
dilemma. 9 

‘I know. Mr. Harrington told me. Perhaps the best 
course would have been to tell immediately afterwards ; to let 
us know it.through you, Donald.’ 

4 Ah, I never thought of that. Don’t be too hard on a 
desperate man. 9 

There was a pause. Eugenia glanced towards the door¬ 
way, at the broad silhouette of Harrington’s figure. Jamieson 
felt that something still rankled. 

4 Genny, 9 he said abruptly, 4 have you heard any gossip 
about me ? ’ 

She raised her screen fan and plucked at the roses. 4 Yes, 
a great deal,’ she said quietly. 

4 About me ? About me and a lady ? About Mrs. 
Ambient ? 9 he asked, reddening to the roots of his hair. 

4 Yes, Donald/ she said, her lips quivering a little. 

4 And you believe it ? It’s a shameful, unfounded ca¬ 
lumny ! 9 he said hotly, but still in an undertone, because of 
the pair on the sofa. 4 She is merely a lady who is kind, 
because she knows my story, and who helps me because she 
knows how miserably pinched we are.’ 

Harrington turned, and came a step into the room. 
4 Jamieson, 9 he said in a voice of warning. 

4 Coming, 9 said Jamieson, with a flashing smile. 4 Your 
father is down on us again,’ he said to Eugenia. 4 We must 
part; but I swear, Genny, I don’t care a rap for her ; I don’t 
care that! 9 He snapped his fingers. 

Eugenia quivered into indignation, and a rush of feeling 
for the absent woman swept through her; she remembered 
the day when Donald and Mrs. Ambient had dashed past her 
in the victoria. Indifference had not been stamped on his 
look or bearing. 6he moved a step in the direction of the 
door and of Harrington. 

4 Then you must take care; to mislead her would be a bad 
return to make for her kindness. 9 When she ceased speakiiW 
she turned, and stretched out her hand towards Harrington# 

He came up, and she at once laid her left hand on h® 
arm. 4 1 have kept you too long, 9 she said in apology. # ■ 

He murmured that she had not, and that he would 
as lon^ as she wished, and then there was alienee. 
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4 Well,’ said Donald at last, 4 is all square and clear be¬ 
tween us, Eugenia ? * 

4 Oh, yes,’ said the girl; but her tone was less ardent 
than it had been in the old days. She, too, like Mrs. 
Ambient, knew Donald’s story, and she could not feel that he 
had ever looked at her more devotedly than he had looked at 
the woman who was kind, and for whom he protested he did 
not care a snap of the fingers. Her heart was given ; nature, 
idealism, and modest pride forbade her to withdraw it; but 
she distrusted, and already regretted that she loved him. 

‘Then you will shake hands?’ he asked sadly, vaguely 
conscious that the meeting had done little to mend his 
position. 

She took her fan into her left hand without removing it 
from Harrington’s arm, and gave him her right, and his 
fingers closed round it with a long, lingering pressure, as in 
old days; but in old days there had been no chill thought: 
• Does he shake hands thus with Mrs. Ambient ? * 

‘ Good-night, Donald. Come, Mr. Harrington.’ Jamieson 
stood by the bookshelf and drew a deep sigh. The rustling of 
her retreating dress spoke of dead hopes, and fell on his ears 
with melancholy suggestiveness, like the shiver of falling 
leaves in autumn. 

And the two who went out were silent and thoughtful; 
they spoke no word till they reached the open doorway of the 
drawing-room. On the landing was coolness, twilight, and 
comparative quiet; within, heat and glare, crowd and noise, 
the babel and gabble and buzz of many voices; the shrill, 
high-pitched tones of women trying to make themselves heard 
in the crowd, and the ring and cackle of laughter. 

‘ Oh, I can’t face it yet,’ said the girl, shrinking back into 
the twilight. 

Harrington proposed that she should let him take her 
downstairs to have supper. 

4 I’m not hungry; still, let us go.’ They walked slowly 
to the crowded staircase, where numbers of persons were push¬ 
ing their way up and down, laughing and chatting as people 
do in a crowd. Prendergast, with no lady, was coming up the 
stairs. 

4 Oh, Miss Eugenia, I was looking for you. Mrs. Canning 
sent me to see that you had supper.’ 

4 Yes, we are just trying to go, but it’s such a crush,’ said 
the girl, 
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Fifty dreadful and agitating thoughts rushed to the mind 
young man. Jamieson and a lady suggested heartrend- 
* possibilities of secret marriages, flights, and elopements; 
-Sp threw on his jacket and ran down the stairs the appal- 
thought occurred to him that Miss Canning might, per- 
^mb, already bear a new name, and that the young couple 
' selected him, of all people, to break the news to her 
But the last bend in the stairs relieved his appre- 
the hall door was open; Jamieson stood alone on 
tfNstep, and outside there was a smart little victoria with a 
djK unknown to Harrington, seated in it. He guessed who 
•14 must be before Jamieson, who advanced with a nervous 
jyggeration of his smile and his swagger, had time to say : 

* Well, Will, old fellow, Mrs. Ambient wants to ask you a 
dfrar.* 

^ • Oh dear! What do I look like to be seen by a lady!’ 
^mured Harrington, who, now he was relieved of his fear, 
become suddenly conscious of a very rough head, no 
.mrtcoat, bulging knees, and a pair of old slippers. As he 
dke he ran down the steps towards the victoria and Mrs. 
nbient. She half rose and turned towards him smiling and 
acious, and he perceived that she looked charming and 

S t. Even from liis youthful standpoint she was quite 
ig, although her elegant and elaborate dress gave her an 
i gfifliftl appearance. Her smile was appealing, and she was 
fcedingly winsome as she said, looking at him with charm- 
Jk dark eyes: 

T 4 Mr. Harrington, I’m here as a beggar. I’m in a terrible 
Moulty. Now, if you will, you can help me?’ As she 
ttke she fixed her brown eyes softly upon him, with an in- 
aScribable effect that made him think of the serene, sudden 
tft of a dark butterfly on a flower. 

* • I am sure,* said the young man, * that I will if I can.* 

^ - Well, are you disengaged this evening?’ (‘She wants 
0 to sing,’ he thought, * bother it.’) * It hangs upon that,’ 
16 said sweetly. 

1 Yes, I'm disengaged,’ he answered reluctantly. 

* You see, Will,’ said Jamieson, * Mrs. Ambient is in a i 
hzistow had promised, ages ago, to sing for her to-night, 1 
s you know—or ought to—he’s broken his knee. We hal 
aen telegraphing to half the tenors in London, but at tM 
me of the year—a t a moment’s notice—and Vken Y - 

'you. 9 
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to disclaim his victory with a courtesy that proved him, even 
from the worldly standpoint, the better man of the two. 
Without in the least aiming at his rival’s discomfort he had 
made the baronet really afraid of him, and as a consequence 
fonder of Genny and more serious in his intentions towards 
her. So far as Prendergast was concerned, the great effect of 
Harrington’s parting words had been to convince him that 
Eugenia had kept her engagement solely because she preferred 
Harrington ; for, when the young man disclaimed his victory 
she had looked at the fortunate swain with a surprise that 
proved to the rejected one that she had not so much as 
dreamed of moral obligation. 

The dining-room was as crowded as the staircase. Pren¬ 
dergast stood on the landing looking down into the hall; for 
a very long while Eugenia’s graceful brown head, with the 
knot of white roses, and the larger surface of Harrington’s 
blond mop remained stationary objects. The two young 
people were in no hurry for supper, and stood talking to each 
other earnestly and in low tones. 


CHAPTER XV 

A few days later an event occurred that caused Harrington 
to regret that he had made any effort in Jamieson’s behalf; 
he became sure that things could never be set right between 
that captivating youth and Miss Canning, and from his heart 
he deplored that he had let himself be prevailed on to accept 
the part of Donald’s champion. 

The lectures and examinations were over, but for another 
week or more the young men would be detained in London; 
the weather was hot, they were anxious and weary, dispirited 
by the heat, and by the excitement and worry of their final 
examinations. Both Harrington and Sinclair were listless, 
fatigued by the long strain and tension of their last year, and 
in the homesickness of anticipation were suddenly tired of 
each other’s society. It was near tea-time; they had come 
home from the hospital and were sprawling in shirt sleeves, 
Sinclair on the sofa, Harrington on an improvised couch of 
chairs ; both were yawning and rather cross, when the maid 
came up to say that Mr. Jamieson and a lady were outside and 
would like to speak to ’tom. 
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Fifty dreadful and agitating thoughts rushed to the mind 
of the young man. Jamieson and a lady suggested heartrend¬ 
ing possibilities of secret marriages, flights, and elopements ; 
as he threw on his jacket and ran down the stairs the appal¬ 
ling thought occurred to him that Miss Canning might, per¬ 
haps, already bear a new name, and that the young couple 
had selected him, of all people, to break the news to her 
mother. But the last bend in the stairs relieved his appre¬ 
hension ; the hall door was open; Jamieson stood alone on 
the step, and outside there was a smart little victoria with a 
lady, unknown to Harrington, seated in it. He guessed who 
this must be before Jamieson, who advanced with a nervous 
exaggeration of his smile and his swagger, had time to say : 

* Well, Will, old fellow, Mrs. Ambient wants to ask you a 
favour.* 

4 Oh dear! What do I look like to be seen by a lady! ’ 
murmured Harrington, who, now he was relieved of his fear, 
had become suddenly conscious of a very rough head, no 
waistcoat, bulging knees, and a pair of old slippers. As he 
spoke he ran down the steps towards the victoria and Mrs. 
Ambient. She half rose and turned towards him smiling and 
gracious, and he perceived that she looked charming and 
sweet. Even from his youthful standpoint she was quite 
young, although her elegant and elaborate dress gave her an 
artificial appearance. Her smile was appealing, and she was 
exceedingly winsome as she said, looking at him with charm¬ 
ing dark eyes: 

1 Mr. Harrington, I*m here as a beggar. I’m in a terrible 
difficulty. Now, if you will, you can help me ? * As she 
spoke she fixed her brown eyes softly upon him, with an in¬ 
describable effect that made him think of the serene, sudden 
rest of a dark butterfly on a flower. 

‘ I am sure,* said the young man, 4 that I will if I can.* 

* Well, are you disengaged this evening ? * (‘ She wants 

me to sing,’ he thought, 4 bother it.’) 4 It hangs upon that,’ 
she said sweetly. 

* Yes, I’m disengaged,’ he answered reluctantly. 

* You see, Will,* said Jamieson, 4 Mrs. Ambient is in a fij 
Christow had promised, ages ago, to sing for her to-night, M 
as you know—or ought to—he’s broken his knee. We ha^ 
been telegraphing to half the tenors in London, but at tb 
time of the year—at a moment 1 s notice—and. Wien Y WionV- 
ofyou. 9 
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‘ Oh, but I f m not a tenor; it isn’t at all the same thing. 

Mrs. Ambient looked up at him and smiled, and she had 
the smile of a child, with pretty, white, infantine teeth, small, 
even, of one size, and slightly detached. 

4 Oh, I have heard you; I have heard you two or three 
times. . . or I shouldn’t have asked! * She said the last words 
archly. 

‘ Really, you would be doing a very great kindness,* said 
Jamieson eagerly. ‘ You see how Mrs. Ambient is situated.’ 

4 It isn’t for myself, Donald,* she said, blushing and pulling 
her light carriage-cover nervously. 4 On my own account I 
would far rather have a failure than ask such a favour.* 

4 But Jamieson kupws it is no favour at all,* said the young 
man. 4 Only for the sake of your audience I wish you had 
someone better. I am out of practice just now, and in very 
bad voice.* 

4 If you will come I’ll risk that,* she said with a pretty 
smile, and she added that he must know she felt rather 
desperate before she took such a step. 4 However, whichever 
way you decide, there will be tears ; for at the Victoria Hall 
all the poor people cried when you sang, and I—I never cry 
for enjoyment—I shall cry if, after all my trouble, I can give 
them no tenor.* 

4 Perhaps you would cry to-night if you gave me as a sub¬ 
stitute ; I expect I’ve the voice of a crow.* 

4 Never mind; come! * she spoke with coaxing appeal, 
and drew the rug aside for him to sit by her. 

4 Come as I am ? * 

4 Oh, I forgot! I see you have no hat on. Run, Donald, 
and get Mr. Harrington’s hat and some music-* 

4 Oh, thank you, but if you’ll give me the time and the 
place, I will be there.’ 

4 It’s too far. Now, Mr. Harrington, as you are going to 
be kind, do the thing thoroughly. I live at Chelsea ; the con¬ 
cert is at Battersea. How could I get home and send back 
the carriage ? * 

4 1 should find my way in a train or an omnibus.* 

4 Oh, I’ve no douot, but I am afraid you might leave your 
voice in the omnibus ; now, get your songs.* 

4 But really, please, it is kind of you not to observe it, but 
I*m not fit; I can’t go like this.’ 

4 Oh, I see; yo u have on no waistcoat, but I like that blue 
shirt this hot T ^ it I have yuat Ihou&ht of some- 
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thing. I have a call to pay in the neighbourhood; I’ll do it 
now ; it will save me a journey, and I’ll return for you. 
Donald, will you come with me ? * 

Jamieson took his seat. 

4 Where shall I tell the coachman ? ’ asked Harrington. 

‘Dear! I am stupid! Never mind. I shall know the 
house when I pass. Just drive on, King; straight on, I’ll 
direct you. Don’t hurry, Mr. Harrington.’ 

He looked at her questioningly; 4 Oh, I shan’t be five 
minutes.’ 

4 1 can’t pay a call in five minutes ; if they’re at home ! * 
She leaned back as the carriage rolled off. and laughed, nod¬ 
ding at him over her shoulder. ‘Donald,* she continued, 
turning to her companion, 4 how could you say he could come 
out to the carriage ? * 

4 Well—so he could; it’s proved to demonstration,* said 
Jamieson with his smile. 

4 You know what I mean. I am sorry. He isn’t at all 
the sort of person you led me to expect. Why in the world 
doesn’t little Genny console herself ? ’ 

4 Where would be the use ? He’s no better than I; he 
hasn’t a farthing.’ 

4 Dear! Is that always the way ? All the millionaires 
squinting and hairless, and you handsome, curly-headed young 
men without money or prospects ? ’ 

4 I’m not so handsome as Harrington,* said Jamieson 
gloomily. He thought, of course, that he was much better 
looking. 

4 Oh yes, you are; it’s a matter of taste. I’m sure the 
fair Genny sees no comparison. You have the air of a man 
of the world, and of course Mr. Harrington hasn’t. He looks 
a mixture between a genius, an owl in an ivy bush, and an 
extremely kind angel. I think the angel predominates, but it 
would never do to employ him in the destruction of the first¬ 
born, or judicial operations of that sort.* 

4 If you speak to him in that tone he’ll hop out; he won’t 
even wait for you to stop the carriage! ’ 

4 Is he so orthodox ? He isn’t religious ? * 

Jamieson did not speak; he folded his hands and rolled 
iip his eyes after the manner of a stage Puritan. 

4 Then why doesn't Miss Canning console herself ? They 
seem made for each other. Young, handsome, pious, good, 
What more do they want ? ’ 

L 
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4 A bank book.* 

4 A bank book! But if they had a bank book they would 
cease believing in a future state. If everything could be had 
in this world, who would trouble to imagine a next ? How 
foolish young people are I They don’t understand that on 
earth one must choose. It’s useless to wait for both fine eyes 
and bank books ; one is lucky enough to get either. Instead 
of realising the truth, people always repine, whichever they 
get, and wish they’d gone in for the other. What a cheerful 
road we have arrived at—a succession of monument makers. 
King, turn; we will drive back again.’ 

Harrington was awaiting them in the door-way, in his 
dress clothes and light overcoat; he looked less like an owl 
in an ivy bush, but tired and worn out and delicate. 

4 Ah,’ said Mrs. Ambient as they drove off, Donald on the 
little back seat, Harrington beside her, 4 1 do feel a wretch; you 
look tired to death, you have been burning the midnight oil 
If you went in for singing you’d have a much easier time of it.* 

4 Oh, I don’t know; singers work very hard when they are 
studying; besides, really, 1 haven’t a good enough voice.’ 

4 1 expect it’s not that,’ she said in a confidential tone. 
4 You feel your own profession to be—worthier.’ 

4 Well—I find it more—interesting.’ 

4 So I can fancy. It always seems to me noble. Of all 
classes of men I respect doctors. And yet, good as they are, 
my wonder is that they are not better; we outsiders smother 
up the deep things of life; we hide them and we do forget; 
but they—surely they must realise the vanity of it all; the 
awful solemnity of our unknown fate; ’ she paused, and 
Jamieson looked at her mystified ; this was a new Mrs. Am¬ 
bient. Her voice changed and lightened. 4 And yet they are 
sometimes a little bit humbugging ; ’ she looked appealingly 
towards Harrington. 

4 1 admit it; sometimes it’s hard to avoid—in a certain 
class of physician’s practice especially.’ 

4 Ah, then, you are a surgeon ? ’ 

4 No, I shall be a consultant, if I can struggle along the 
next few years.* 

4 Not a specialist ? Those, you know, are the humbugs.’ 

4 1 shall try to keep clear of the humbug; many do; our 
head physician hasn’t a trace of it.* 

‘Then you will be a specialist? What line shall you 
take ?' 
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1 The brain, and, I hope, nerves—nervous diseases.* 

t Yes, the brain has always seemed to me especially in¬ 
teresting, and it cannot be amputated.’ 

* No, at present it cannot be amputated,* said Harrington, 
laughing. 4 Though I don’t know that that’s an advantage; 
it deprives us of the extreme remedy.’ 

Mrs. Ambient remained silent a moment; then she said: 

4 Does it ever occur to you how strangely our lives run in 
grooves ? Of we three young people, all much of an age (she 
was, in truth, four or five years older than her companions), 

4 you have seen so much of all that, and Donald and I so 
little. I*ve never seen anyone die, nor a dead person.’ 

4 1 don’t know that you need envy me my experience, Mrs. 
Ambient.* 

4 No, you are still in the stage of feeling vexed. But you 
must have observed that real doctors and nurses are quite 
indifferent.’ 

4 No, I haven’t observed it,’ said the young man. 

4 You’re very loyal—or, perhaps, they are sorry because 
they see you are distressed. No one is ever quite themselves; 
we all take something of the people we are with. Don’t you 
find it so ? I do, and I know Donald does.’ 

4 1 daresay we may take the mood, but not much of the 
character. I’m afraid we can never see things through any 
eyes but our own.’ 

4 Well, you needn’t mind that. You needn’t complain,’ 
said Mrs. Ambient, laughing. Jamieson grinned, and, seeing 
Harrington look bewildered, she went on : 4 1 am so sorry; it 
is fearfully rude; but it came into my mind that, if I had 
your eyes, I should not want to change, and I couldn’t help 
laughing.’ 

4 My eyes are not good ; I am rather short-sighted,’ said 
Harrington densely. He reddened; but not from confusion 
or pleasure. She saw that she had struck a false note, and 
that he was annoyed, perhaps even disgusted. 

4 You must forgive me,’ said she, leaning forward with a 
gracious appealing movement. 4 It was vulgar; it was frivol¬ 
ous; but so is my life. You will see that by my home. I 
breathe an atmosphere of bad taste. That affects me; for 
though man says that he is master of his fate, woman un- j 
doubtedly is a creature of circumstance. You are thoughtful: j 
you must have observed that. You must know that five times 
out of six, circumstances alone make the diffetensfc 
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the judge and the prisoner. . . . Now,’ she continued laugh¬ 
ing, but still half serious, 4 what is the verdict ? Not guilty, 
but we advise her not to do it again ? She won’t; she will 
be on her best behaviour, at least till the judge has sung at 
her concert.* 

Donald looked rather glum, but Harrington laughed. ‘If 
I am the judge, I acquit the prisoner.* 

‘That’s right,* said Mrs. Ambient more seriously, 'and 
it’s what I should have expected. If I were a good person I 
should acquit everybody, and I’m always glad to be a woman, 
because I can’t be compelled to sit on a jury. I couldn’t con¬ 
demn. No! not the worst criminal. I should always feel 
that there, but for the Grace of God, went Nora Ambient.’ 

4 I should feel rather the same,’ said Harrington. * Such 
things must be, but I am glad that I shall be exempt, being 
a doctor.’ 

* But you will have to condemn,’ said Jamieson, smiling. 

* No judge passes sentence of death half so often as you’ll do 
if you get a good practice.* 

4 Yes,* said Mrs. Ambient, laughing, 4 and worse than that, 
the doctor is sometimes not only judge and jury, but execu¬ 
tioner ! ’ 

4 Ah! that’s the difference,’ said Harrington, laughing 
too. 4 People respect the law for others, and medicine for 
themselves. You laugh at us when you’re well, but in trouble 
trust in a doctor is as natural as distrust of a jury.* 

4 For shame ! Is that all the respect you have for British 
institutions ? ’ 

4 Has anyone more ? If the administration of justice was 
sure, who would employ an advocate ? ’ 

* Ah, that’s true enough. Eloquence can’t alter guilt, yet 
we talk of “ getting the prisoner off” as if Law were a con¬ 
juring trick—and of death sentence as though it were some¬ 
thing exceptional. Everyone pities a condemned murderer, 
and yet we are all in his case—all under sentence of death- 
only that most of us will have to die more slowly and 
painfully.* 

They had passed into the park through the Marble Arch; 
and from time to time Mrs. Ambient bowed to the occupant of 
some other carriage. Neither of the young men answered her 
remark, and she continued: ‘For my part I should dread 
nothing less. I shouldn’t like to be hanged (just a pre- 
judice!) But I’d rather be shot thm && m my bed. 
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What is there to fear ? A mmvais quart d'heure —and it’s 
oyer.’ 

4 Over ? It’s a plunge in the dark, that’s why we dread it/ 
said Harrington. 

* So is marriage—that’s a plunge in the dark; yet people 
manoeuvre and scheme to attain it.’ 

Jamieson smiled: he thought Mrs. Ambient a brilliant 
talker. Harrington looked grave, and turning to him she 
continued: ‘I horrify you; you think I laugh at serious 
things, but indeed I’m in earnest. One seems to me as awful 
as the other—irrevocable plunges into the unknown—confess 
you admit it! ’ 

4 But I don’t admit it, Mrs. Ambient.’ 

* (There’s the Princess of Wales—how pretty she looks 
—she doesn’t get a day older!) Well, then, where is the 
difference ? ’ 

4 Well, we know married people ; we have seen them.’ 

4 They don’t tell you their sufferings! * 

4 No, but if they can’t bear them they separate—they 
become single again.’ 

4 Yes, that is true,’ said Mrs. Ambient bitterly. 4 And we 
know this about Heaven ; that there, there is neither marry¬ 
ing nor giving in marriage—it’s all we do know, and the 
information gives point to perdition.* 

Jamieson looked at her with demonstrative sympathy. 
Harrington forbore looking at all; he was sorry for Mrs. 
Ambient, but the tone of her conversation was not to his 
liking. 

To a certain extent she charmed him, but her whole 
personality made a painful impression, and, when he crossed 
her threshold, her small luxurious house somehow confirmed 
that impression. Ignorant as he was of the more elegant 
forms of unhappiness, and the more refined methods of con¬ 
solation, he felt instinctively that things were not well between 
this pretty woman and her lord, and he was not surprised that 
no place was laid at the dinner table for Mr. Ambient, and that 
the absence of the master of the house evoked no comment. 

The dining-room was small, furnished sesthetically, and 
the table appointments would have satisfied Mr. Canning; 
roses blossomed in a dozen old china vases; the wine glasses 
were from Venice; the abundant silver was antique and 
beautifully chased; the cloth was fine and thick, and glossy as 
satin; everything was in good style, the best of its kind; less 
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appetite was needed here than in Camden Town or Torrington 
bquare. 

Whenever Jamieson dined at her house, it pleased Mrs. 
Ambient that he should dine well, and it must be allowed that 
for a heart-broken lover he plyed a good knife and fork. 
Harrington assumed that the wine was as good as the fare, 
for Jamieson drank so much of it that by the second entree 
he ignored Harrington and the servants so far as to address 
his hostess as Nora. Nevertheless, he was not in good 
humour, he looked blackly at Harrington, to whom Mrs. 
Ambient continued to be very gracious, and before dinner was 
over had navigated the conversation through Wesleyanism to 
bookselling at Bradford; and, in fact, to every subject that 
could embarrass the guest he had introduced. It was obvious 
that he was jealous; and that he feared lest Harrington 
should usurp his place in the house, which seemed to be that 
of tame cat—petted and subservient. 

As might be expected, these unworthy devices failed. . To 
the woman of fashion Harrington was more interesting for 
being the son of a Dissenting minister and a practising 
Methodist; there was a newness about him that would have 
been lacking in a young man with surroundings just a shade 
more conventional. She was older than Donald, and she per¬ 
ceived, as he did not, that Harrington was by breeding, as well 
as by nature, a gentleman; Jamieson was right in thinking 
that she laid herself out a good deal to be amiable to her new 
acquaintance. To Harrington that seemed perfectly natural 
under the circumstances, and implied no great liking; a little 
extra attentiveness being the only means she had of thanking 
him for helping her through her difficulty. Had not Jamie¬ 
son glowered and glared he would not have thought twice of 
it; as it was, it occurred to him that Jamieson must care for 
Mrs. Ambient a good deal to remark a courtesy which had 
such a sufficient motive, and to show so much annoyance. 

After dinner they went through their songs; and then 
Mrs. Ambient, turning from the piano, said suddenly: 4 Mr. 
what Harrington ? * 

4 William,’ said Harrington with the deprecatory air people 
assume towards their own property. 

4 William! * repeated Mrs. Ambient with disfavour. ‘That 
is my husband’s name.* 

4 It seems to me it is most men’s name,’ said Harrington. 
4 There must be two in large families l ’ 
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4 Yes, two at least. I can’t think why it’s so popular. I 
hope you don’t like it ? ’ 

‘ It’s too long. One can’t be called William, but it leaves 
one a free hand—it isn’t distinctive— 1 said Harrington, 
wondering why the name was so particularly distasteful. 

‘Distinctive, I should think not; it’s frightful. Fancy 
you having such a terrible name : only fit for a greengrocer! ’ 

• Why, is it so bad as all that ? ’ he asked, laughing, 
thinking the while that she was certainly not very fond of her 
husband. ‘ Shakspeare and Tell, Wallace, Wordsworth and 
Gladstone have done very well with it.’ 

‘ Or done well in spite of it; it was the one name they 
couldn’t exalt to their level, and we try to forget it. How 
grand a really fine name would be with such associations— 
just think if Shakspeare and Tell had been named—let me 
see—Donald! Have you no other ? ’ 

‘ Yes, but it’s still less presentable; if you will allow me, 
I’ll spare you.’ 

‘ No, I cannot allow; it’s a sort of veiled prophet; it gets 
on my nerves. I should always think it was Thomas—or 
perhaps Henry. “ William Thomas Harrington.” Harring¬ 
ton is well enough, but William Thomas is a terrible mixture; 
it sounds like a Christianised negro. William Henry isn’t 
nearly so monstrous—which is it? Or perhaps Samuel— 
William Samuel—tell me the truth ; it can’t be all three; put 
me out of suspense, or my mind will add Moses! * 

‘ Is it really Melanchthon ? * asked Jamieson in an aside. 

‘ I always thought Canning called you that to tease you.’ 

‘ Mel—how much ? ’ asked Mrs. Ambient, laughing. ‘ Oh, 
not Melchisedech ? ’ 

‘ Melanchthon,’ repeated Harrington. 

* Melanchthon ? But I think it beautiful! Oh ! I like it! 
—Melanchthon! ’ she repeated after a pause: ‘ It’s a beautiful 
word. It has such a fine, clear, sad sound. And it makes 
one think of strange, vague, impressive things—of black pine- 
trees and dark water, and all the poetry and mysticism of 
Germany. It’s like drawings by Durer, full of imagination. 

I think it very inspiring. Oh ! it’s worth two hundred a year 
to a doctor—Erasmus Wilson, Luther Brown, Melanchthon 
Harrington; it’s in the fitness of things ! You’ll have a prac¬ 
tice in half the time if you drop the William entirely.’ 

‘ Do you think so ? Might it not lose me IMe 
and the Calvinists ?— all my possible ercA. ‘IxvSa 
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patients ? Erasmus does well enough, but not Melanohthon. 
A controversial name is no sort of advantage/ 

She looked into his eyes. 4 Oh, you’re not serious! ’ 

4 As much so, I fancy, as you are T 
* No; I’m in earnest. I think it a beautiful name. If ever 
I know you well I shall call you Melanchthon/ 

Harrington did not respond; for about the sixth time 
since he entered her house he felt ill at ease. Except that 
Jamieson addressed their hostess as Nora, nothing had 
occurred to ruffle his Philistine sense of propriety; but in 
some undefined way he felt that the social atmosphere was 
not Methodistical. 

Mrs. Ambient smiled; she gathered together her music, 
and, looking from between her eyelashes, said cosily : 

4 Donald, run down and see to the carriage. Briggs has 
gone out; just run round to the stable and say I want the 
victoria; I said tho brougham, but it’s so hot.’ Then, as he 
left the room, she turned to Harrington and said, 4 1 scandalise 
you; you are shocked at the bare thought of having me for a 
friend! * 

4 Mrs. Ambient! * said the young man reproachfully. He 
coloured, and the two stood in silence. 

She bent down her dusky head and began rolling her 
music. 4 You say 44 Mrs. Ambient,” but I spoke the truth. 
You would not make a friend of me! * 

‘From no want of respect, Mrs. Ambient; but to be 
friends people must understand—must have a great deal in 
common.* 

4 1 don’t know; * she continued to roll the music and unroll 
it. 4 Sometimes friendship is different. If you are good and 
would be my friend—that would help me.* She raised her 
eyes, and again he thought of dark butterflies. 4 That would 
help me. I’m easily understood. Mr. Harrington, I want to 
be good and no one will help me/ 

4 No one will help you?’ repeated Harrington, and his 
great true eyes looked down on her slim figure kindly. 4 What 
help is it you need ? Surely by asking you can have far, far 
better advice and sympathy and help than I can offer/ 

4 No, no/ said Mrs. Ambient, shaking her head; 4 you 
good people all keep to yourselves. I’ve tried it again and 
again. I’ve done nothing bad. Only I*m worldly, and you 
Will have nothing to do with me.* 

‘Idon't think it's like that, Mrs. AmhieiA , 1 
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man gently. * I suppose by good people you mean working 
people, and strict people, and I expect you and they couldn’t 
be intimate friends. Have you ever tried it and not found it 
irksome ? The whole way of looking at life is against it—it 
makes a squinting arrangement.’ 

* I don’t see why it should. Why can’t you befriend me ? ’ 

* Befriend you! But how can I do that! If I can I will 
indeed, gladly—and more than gladly.* 

4 Then come to see me sometimes! I know no one who 
takes life earnestly. Just to see someone like you lifts me up. 
When I was a girl I tried to be good; and to see you reminds 
me of all I’d forgotten. It’s years since I remembered that I 
wished to do well. You do wish to do well, Mr. Harrington ?’ 

He reddened, looked down, and said nothing. 

‘ I should like to do well,’ she continued, * and to see you 
sometimes would help me. Don’t shake your head; I know 
my own case. I mean well, but I’m weak; you should pity me.’ 

4 Ah, if you try to do well, Mrs. Ambient, I respect you, 
and that’s more seemly.’ 

4 You mean I ought not to confide in you ? But I don’t 
know; trust comes at once or never at all, and I do trust you. 
As a rule I think myself charming; but with you I see what 
I am and what I ought to be. . . . Can’t you guess that life 
is against me ? 9 

4 Yes/ said Harrington simply. 

4 Then sometimes pray for me, even if you won’t pity me ? 9 

4 The life you lead—you don’t find it suffice you ? ’ 

She looked round the room. 4 How can you ask ? Oh, 
how could it *? I’m like a bird in a cage, Mr. Harrington; no, 
no, it’s something worse than that—something progressive. I 
drift and I drift. I’ve got led into the stream of the world, 
and I haven’t strength to swim out of the current. You know 
what’s the end of that.’ 

4 God will help you,’ he said with conviction. 

4 How ? By a miracle ? Oh, you are lucky. You don’t 
know the gain, even on this side the grave, of your way of life. 
You have been taught to despise worldliness and to be strong. 
I was taught just the reverse! And you are wise to see me 
drift by. We can’t try to rescue the drowning without risking 
our lives.’ 

He coloured again. 4 Show me a way I can help you.’ 

4 You might guide me a little. We could talk as we are 
talking now; that would make me wish to be better.’ 
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‘ But, Mrs. Ambient, you wish that already, and so do I; 
truly and earnestly I wish I were good. I wish to be like our 
Master, and I'm always meaning to lead a higher life. Dream¬ 
ing like that is all very well, and I'm certain it helps us—it's 
like the flag to the soldier. But I have no faith in talk, for all 
I'm a Methodist. I have a friend with whom I used to talk 
of those things—aspirations and my best thoughts. But 1 
found it a danger; it misled me about myself—our words are 
not what we are, but what we should like to be—at least so I 
found it—and for Christian life, and spiritual discipline, and 
formation of character, I believe in other methods. For my 
own part, I'm sure I do best when I'm most stem with my¬ 
self. I know I’m inconsistent—very often I yield to what’s 
pleasant. But in giving advice we say—not what we do, but 
what we think it would be wise to do; and I believe in habits 
of early rising, and thoughtfulness, and prayer, hard work, 
and self-denial. My conscience is clearer when I get up at 
five, and do my work well, and get some quiet time for read¬ 
ing, than when-' 

He broke off, leaving the sentence incompleted; but Mrs. 
Ambient remained silent and stood beside him with drooping 
head and heaving bosom, and, after a pause, he went on in an 
appealing tone, ‘ I am sure you find it so too; I am sure you 
do many kind, unselfish, self-denying acts, and that you find 
those bring you a deeper peace than human aid can give.' 

‘ No, no. You are stem, but I daresay I need it. If I 
knew how, I should like to be unworldly. But what’s to be 

done ? I-’ She turned and started. ‘ Oh, Donald! The 

carriage is there ? go down for a moment. I was speaking to 
Mr. Harrington about my headaches. We will follow you.' 
She put her hand to her head. ‘ It is just there; five days 
out of the seven. What’s to be done when one has made a 
worldly marriage ? Is everything lost ? ' She raised tearful 
eyes to him. 

* No, no,' he said in a distressed tone, dreading her confi¬ 
dence. 

‘ No! You say no, but what's to be made of it ? You 
don't know—you can’t guess—what it is, Mr. Harrington.' 

* No, I don't know. But just because I don't know, Mrs. 
Ambient, I'm not a fit confidant. No man can feel for you 
there as a kind woman can.' 

‘Mr. Ambient is not a bad husband as the world goes; 
only he's twe r ars older \3oan Y am. Yto 
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“ Punch ” ? Do you know the portrait of Sir Gorgius Midas? 
That’s Mr. Ambient.’ 

‘ Oh, Mrs. Ambient, have you no pity ? ’ 

She blushed quickly. 4 He needs none; he is quite pleased 
with himself. There, I have horrified you; you think me 
indelicate. So I am; the life I lead makes me so. It can’t 
be lived well; it is degrading. I dislike my husband, to 
whom I owe everything. What ought I to do ? How mend 
a bad business ? Sometimes I think it would be better to go, 
but I haven’t a cent; that’s why I married him.’ 

Harrington looked at her, shocked and in distress; her 
tears were falling; he knew not what comfort to offer her. 

4 Can nobody care for him ? In my way of life, Mrs. 
Ambient, I see a great deal of love and pity and grief. 
Mothers and wives—indeed all loving hearts—love very un¬ 
lovable people.* 

4 No one could love Mr. Ambient. Oh, you don’t know; 
you must think of something more possible. How can I 
better my life ? ’ 

4 What is your life ? ’ he asked, looking at her with his 
sweet inspired eyes. ‘Is it a life of struggle and endeavour?’ 

4 No, no.* She covered her face with her hands. 

4 Well, there is that. You know there is that, Mrs. 
Ambient,* he said in a low, hurried voice. ‘There is God and 
the life of the soul; there i3 that holy comfort for all of us. 
Our minds are our own. If we are resolute, circumstances 
cannot affect them.* 

Tears rolled down her cheeks. ‘Ah, you don’t under¬ 
stand, . I’m a weak woman, and the life of the soul, as you 
call it, isn’t open to everyone.’ Her voice sank. ‘ Some of 
us have no belief; some of us can’t pray.* 

4 Aye, I know that. The best man I know had no faith. 
Without prayer, for no love of God, and without hope of 
heaven, he raised himself up from a very low depth, simply 
from duty and, as he then thought, innate aspiration. Faith 
has been the reward, not the motive, of his endeavour.’ 

‘Well, perhaps I am like that, for I should like to be 
good. Not for love of God or my neighbour, but because I 
should like to. But, placed as I am, how can I begin 1 
Don’t tell me again to love Mr. Ambient, that’s the apex—1 
must work up to it.’ 

4 Well, there are the poo r.’ He blushed. ae he h— 

blushed to feel that one half of humanity veTaexefoeta ^ 
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woes of the other only as a grindstone on whioh to sharpen 
themselves, or a drug to drown sorrow.* 

‘ I know no poor people.’ 

* One has only to wish it. I know any number; if you 
will allow me, I’ll take you to see some. Not merely people 
whom you can help, Mrs. Ambient, but really beautiful souls 
—women of age and experience, who could truly advise and 
befriend you.* 

Women of age and experience were not much in Mrs. 
Ambient’s way, and she said in a disconsolate voice:— 

4 1 could never speak to a poor person as 1 am speaking to 
you.but I will go if you wish,’ she added in the sub¬ 

dued manner of a docile child, and, gathering up her music, 
she asked when he would take her. 

After a little discussion it was arranged that she should 
call at S. Luke’s on the following Friday. 

‘Now we must go down,’ she said, and they went to 
where Donald stood chafing and biting his lip. 

Mrs. Ambient became changed in a moment; she was 
laughing and merry; and, to the intense mystification of 
Harrington, as gay as a cricket throughout her concert. It 
went off very well; she was quite satisfied, and as they drove 
homewards and during supper she spoke only of that. She 
sent the youDg men on to their homes in her carriage, though 
Harrington begged her to let them find their own way on an 
omnibus. 

‘ After all you have done for me,* she said, pressing his 
hand; and they were kindly compelled to drive off luxuriously 
under the warm summer sky, glowing with stars. 

For a while they were silent, then Jamieson said: * Will, 
what was she crying about when she sent me to order the 
carriage ? * 

4 Why, she told you herself.* 

•But she wasn’t telling the truth. Out with it, man; 
what were you talking about ? * 

4 She was consulting me.’ 

Jamieson screwed up his eyes. ‘Not in a professional 
way. I’ll wager it was something more tender and confi¬ 
dential.’ 

‘ Nothing could be more confidential to my mind, Jamieson.* 

‘Ah, you are as close as the professional pill-box. I 
wonder what she said. You can see for yourself, Will, that 
the poor thing is 
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Harrington made no reply, except a sign of the head, 
signifying that they were within hearing of the coachman. 

4 No, I don’t think so; ’ still Jamieson lowered his tone. 
In a mumbling voice he said, 4 What do you think of her ? ’ 

4 1 don’t think there is much wrong; she is nervous, has 
kept too late hours, and perhaps is a little anaemic.’ 

4 Pah I That’s not what I mean. You must see, Will, 
that she is as good as an angel.’ 

4 1 don’t know, Jamieson; I don’t in the least understand 
her, nor you neither; but I wish from my heart I’d never 
pleaded your cause to Miss Canning.* 

4 Don’t regret that; you never did a kinder act, my dear 
fellow. Pretty Piccadilly looks—I should like to paint that 
indigo sky, the long serpent of lamps, and the pale shimmery 
trees—say what one will, it’s the finest street in the world, 
and Ms bien vue from this little victoria.’ 

4 I’d rather have seen it from the box-seat of an omnibus; 
at this time of the year, indeed at any, I’d rather pay four- 
pence than two shillings.’ 

4 Oh, you won’t tip this man; he’s Mrs. Ambient’s coach¬ 
man.* 

4 It’s past twelve already; we can’t keep him up till the 
small hours for nothing.’ 

4 1 don’t see it at all; he’s well paid, and needs the two 
bob much less than you do. If Mrs. Ambient knew, she’d be 
awfully angry.’ 

4 1 dare risk his telling her, and I don’t feel disposed to 
accept a drive at this time of night from Mrs. Ambient’s 
coachman. I bet he is up till the dawn pretty nearly every 
night through the season. If there’s still a Camden Town 
’bus at the circus, suppose we dismiss him ? ’ 

4 1 suppose you will do as you like, but I’m awfully tired; 
I’ve been standing all day at my easel.’ 

4 Only it is a good round to Bloomsbury, Camden Town, 
and then all the way back to Chelsea. Let us tell him to 
shout to that omnibus! Eh ? Look here, coachman! ’ 

4 My stars, Will,’ said Jamieson as they climbed to the 
roof, 4 you are inconsiderate.* 
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CHAPTER XVI 

It was not often that Mrs. Ambient took such a violent fancy; 
it happened every now and then, but not very often. She was 
a poor parson’s daughter, one of a large family of girls, and 
at eighteen she had been induced, sorely against her wish, to 
accept Mr. Ambient. 

Mr. Ambient had then been between forty and fifty, and, 
as his wife said, he looked like Sir Gorgius Midas. He was 
a solicitor, but he speculated a good deal, and she had a vague 
suspicion that his business was shady; at home he was boast¬ 
ful, loud, coarse, fond of wine and good-humoured. Snubbed 
by his wife, and childless, he lavished his affection upon a 
white Persian cat, and was so fond of it, and talked of it so 
constantly, that Mrs. Ambient, though she liked animals, could 
hardly endure to hear its name mentioned. Its name was 
Titsie, and this, perhaps, increased her aversion. She had no 
patience with either her husband or Titsie, and found them 
underbred and distasteful. For she was fastidious, and be¬ 
sides being fastidious she was nervous, delicate, and inclined 
to hysteria ; to such an organisation a loveless marriage with 
a vulgar old man was a long martyrdom, and she was never 
weary of reproaching her mother, never weary of lamenting, 
or of seeking distraction. She was ashamed of her husband; 
she blushed for his looks, his manners, his stories, his voice, 
his good-nature. Vulgarity seemed the root and branch even 
of his best qualities, and he disgraced her; he branded her as 
a woman who had sacrificed everything in the world for 
material comfort. The most charitable soul under Heaven 
could not suppose she loved Mr. Ambient. 

Such a marriage could scarcely succeed; it was a shame 
and disgrace to her parents, to the girl herself, and, to some 
extent, to Mr. Ambient; his looking-glass must have told him 
he was no mate for a pretty dusky-haired sprite of eighteen. 
But it was done, and it must be admitted he was truer than 
she to his share of the bargain; she found him as rich, 
as good-natured, as indulgent as he had professed himself 
But Mrs. Ambient could not forgive him for having loved her, 
and he was left to smoke, drink champagne, and nurse Titsie, 
while his wife rushed about and tried to forget him. In this 
endeavour she went through a good many phases; for two 
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years she danced, then she turned Ritualistic, and in the fourth 
year of her marriage she went in for the ologies. That was 
sunk for politics, then followed the future of women; philan- 
throphy had been the next craze, then art; and now Harring¬ 
ton’s clear eyes had inspired her with a wish for personal 
regeneration; she felt that if she might take his hand he 
could guide her to the purest heights of goodness. Probably 
Mrs. Ambient did not understand herself; she was unconscious 
of any desire for flirtation or excitement. It never occurred 
to her that she was longing for love, for sympathy, for the 
companionship of a man of her own time of life—for all that 
was natural and right, but that she had made guilty by the 
act of her marriage. Her dancing partners, her confessor, 
her professors, her political leader, her woman’s rights orator, 
her philanthropist, her art teacher, had all been handsome 
young men; there had been none old nor ugly among them, 
nor any women. She had been in earnest about all her 
crazes; it is so much more amusing to be in earnest, and she 
spoke the truth now when she said she wished to be good. 

Works she had no belief in, but she could imagine that 
the dreariness of her empty, loveless life could be glorified and 
exalted to a form of martyrdom if its trials were accepted in 
the right spirit, and her soul guided into the right way by 
some good-looking young shepherd in whom she had trust. 
And she had perfect trust in Harrington; from the moment 
he had come running out to the carriage with his blond hair 
waving about his big forehead she had longed for his friend¬ 
ship ; she had felt that she could open her heart to him, and 
that he could help her; and when she had learned that he 
was religious, much of her old fervour had returned. She felt 
then that her one chance was regeneration. After the even¬ 
ing was over, when she reviewed its events, it occurred to her 
that Harrington had hung back a little, and had even seemed 
unwdlling to accept the greatness that was thrust upon him. 
She thought of him a great deal, of his fine head and beauti¬ 
ful eyes, and the smile that made her almost adore him, and 
the full tones of his kind sympathetic voice. She felt that to 
have him near her would make her a better woman, for his 
whole personality filled her with the emotion of a beautiful 
hymn. Perhaps he had been a little shy or stiff, still she 
knew she must have made an impression upon him, for al¬ 
though there were plenty of women as patients mAnnxsesin 
hospitals, it was hardly possible that, at his age, 
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confided in him as she had done. She wondered what he 
thought of her, and she had the pleasant conviction that, at 
all events, he must think; after what had passed he could not 
forget her. 

And of course he did think; he thought, with pity, that 
she was very unhappy, and that she had fallen into a depressed, 
hysteric condition of nerve. He had been confided in more 
than she guessed, by out-patients, and when he was doing his 
maternity cases; and Mrs. Ambient’s bright tearful eyes and 
her bearing had caused him to connect her unreserve with her 
physical state. He thought she needed a more natural way 
of life, a bracing change, a tonic, and something to take her 
out of herself; something that would help her to bear with 
patience the inevitable result of her action. He thought, too, 
that there was some sort of flirtation between her and Jamie¬ 
son, and beyond that, and a careful selection of the poor 
people to whom he would introduce her, he did not give much 
of his mind to Mrs. Ambient. It is difficult for even the most 
striking person to estimate the impression he or she makes on 
a stranger, because it is impossible to reckon with those 
unknown factors, the preoccupation and impressibility of the 
stranger’s mind. Harrington’s mind just then was preoccu¬ 
pied with Genny, with his wish to get home, with his exams, 
and his cases; he had a typhoid case under his care that 
showed idiosyncrasies, that absorbed fifty times more of his 
thoughts than did Mrs. Ambient. Indeed, on Friday he even 
forgot to put on his black jacket—the appointment only flashed 
into his mind after luncheon. She called for him, true to 
her time, in the showy victoria with the cream ponies; she 
was charmingly dressed and had a great basket of flowers for 
distribution; yet, despite this evidence of good feeling, he felt 
before the mission was begun that it was predestined to failure. 
He was too kind and too single-minded to suspect that 
spiritualised flirtation with a handsome, if shabbily clothed 
young man was the particular path of salvation that appealed 
to her nature; still the conviction was quickly borne in upon 
his mind that good works were not the via Cedis she would 
have chosen. True, as they drove to the scene of action, she 
lent a sympathetic ear to his account of the persons they were 
to visit, and covered her ears at the mention of the com¬ 
plaints they were suffering from; but once they had left the 
carriage at the arched entrance of their first slum, she re- 
pe&tedly looked at her watch, icgrctteA 
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time, and begged him remember she had a call she must 
make and an * at home ’ she couldn’t get out of. 

As the evangelisation of Mrs. Ambient was the end in 
view, Harrington had chosen his ministers very carefully. 
They were ex-hospital cases, in which his interest had been 
so keenly aroused that he had not lost sight of them, or sick 
persons with whom he had become acquainted by means of 
the various links that bind Dissenters together; he had 
selected only the very best among a rather extensive acquaint¬ 
ance. But his care was in vain; he and Mrs. Ambient saw 
such very different things in the same person; the humble 
saints, the miracles of patient resignation, and the lofty souls 
that he beheld in his afflicted and suffering acquaintance, 
were nothing to Mrs. Ambient but rather smelly poor people 
who lived in stuffy little rooms and were disgustingly out¬ 
spoken about their maladies. Throughout their pilgrimage 
she saw only one humble saint and one lofty soul, only one 
person’s goodness; the well-washed, clear-skinned goodness 
at her side alone appealed to her: stuffiness and high purpose, 
holiness and dirty bed-linen were incompatible in her mind, 
and it was impossible to her to conceive that anyone with 
grimy nails could be her superior. 

‘ Dear me! I would give half nr/ husband’s fortune for 
your disposition,’ she said as they walked down an alley. 
‘ The smell of that room made me sick; I wondered how you 
could stand it. It isn’t that I don’t appreciate goodness; it 
is that, like Gwendoline Harleth, I dislike the things I dis¬ 
like so much more than I like the things that I like. With 
you it’s the opposite; you perceive the saint and I the cancer; 
it’s the different way we look at the same object. I will try 
to visit these poor things again, but far from deriving support 
or spiritual consolation from the process, it fills me with feel¬ 
ings I am ashamed of. I’m so sickened by these horrible 
details that sympathy with the sufferer is quite swallowed up 
in respect for myself. Shall I tell you the truth ? All the 
time we sat in that room I was thinking, “ Nora Ambient, it 
is very good of you to be here. It is very self-sacrificing of 
you to be smiling and sympathising as though you weren’t 
sick with disgust.” There, I have horrified you. But it’s the 
truth, and if I continued to come to these terrible slums what 
good would it do ? It would never make me love God; quite 
the contrary, I should hate Him or cease to \>e\ieve ycl 
exist ence. And certainly it wouldn’t help me to \ovo 
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nor would it give pleasure or comfort to those poor people. 
The sight of my face would never 44 brighten the day like a 
sacrament” to them. I felt that, while we were there, you 
chatting away in a colloquial manner I should never have 
ventured on. Yet, though I sighed and put all my soul in 
my eyes, they knew perfectly well I was acting, that I was 
sick with disgust. Oh! I’m ill now from it.* 

4 I’m very sorry. I’m so interested in sick people, and so 
used to what goes with illness and poverty, that I’m afraid I 
forgot. I know that these things are repulsive to some per¬ 
sons. You might try something else. Perhaps you like little 
children and babies ? * 

Mrs. Ambient shot him a glance at once soft and reproach¬ 
ful, as if to say, was there ever a childless woman who didn’t 
adore them ? 

4 Well, you might do something in that way—something 
in a creche or an orphanage. There’s a creche at S. Cyprian’s 
and one close to us at S. Luke’s. There must be others near 
you, and there’s neither sickness nor suffering in them. It 
must be as pleasant as possible.’ 

4 But what good would it do ? ’ asked Mrs. Ambient, swing¬ 
ing her sunshade. 4 How could I work in a creche ? I can’t 
see that there is work to be done.* 

4 Well, I hardly know; I’ve never penetrated. I suppose 
you romp with the children and make things amusing, teach 
them games and tell stories, and I suppose you would find it 
a pleasure.* 

Mrs. Ambient, her skirts rustling from unseen causes, 
walked a few steps in silence. She hated the smell of berga¬ 
mot, of infancy, and of bread and butter ; she realised the gulf 
between herself and a person who could imagine the existence 
of pleasure in such an atmosphere. 

4 My own pleasure is not what I am in search of,* she said. 
4 It’s just because those poor creatures of yours are so repul¬ 
sive that I feel that, perhaps, I ought to go back and learn to 
conquer my loathing.’ 

4 Only when I’m sick and dying, in pity don’t visit me! * 

4 1 can’t help it! * she cried, the tears starting to her soft 
eyes. They had nearly reached the archway where the car¬ 
riage was waiting, but Mrs. Ambient wheeled round and began 
to walk quickly in the other direction. ‘Poverty, sickness, 
and pain, when they’re in the distance, I look on them with 
the tenderest pity ; but near at IianA, tWj msau. is- 
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gusting things—dirt, squalor, mercenary thoughts, foul rooms, 
a stunted mind, bugs (you didn’t see that bug?), hideous 
sights, moaning, bad smells, crossness. It’s only in S.P.C.K. 
little books that the sick are patient and ami able; in life (I 
don’t blame them) they are irritable, unreasonable, ungrateful, 
and complaining.’ 

* Certainly I have met sick people who are all that; but, 
broadly speaking, my experience is far happier. We have 
seen a deal of patience to-day, Mrs. Ambient; patience so 
great that one hardly remembers the need for it.’ 

4 1 dare say; only we each look at things from our own 
point of view—what you call nerves, I call temper. I shall 
never be made good in that way. No, never, never! Disease 
repels me, and so does poverty. These unwashed saints of 
yours, Mr. Harrington—I am going to confess the whole ugly 
truth, try to forgive me—these ignorant people, with their 
narrow view, and their little mind and money, money, and 
44 What will she give us ? ” always in their mind, I don’t feel 
as if they were my fellow-creatures. I’m sorry for them as I 
should be sorry for a sick monkey at the Zoo. There ; that 
is all that has come of sick-visiting. For at home, when I 
have forgotten their twang and how every word they say 
roughs me up ; when this dreadful taste has gone out of my 
mouth—(these things don’t leave an actual taste in your 
mouth ?) * 

4 Well ? What will happen when the taste has gone out 
of your mouth ? ’ To her surprise he looked at her very 
kindly. 

4 Then all these terrible feelings will go. Then I shall 
love the sick poor; I shall have beef-tea and jelly made for 
that poor thing, and send her wine and flowers and some 
night-gowns. I shall feel as though she were my neighbour. 
I’m like the Good Samaritan—I’m willing to give anyone 
twopence to take care of her.* 

4 1 think he dressed the wounds first, Mrs. Ambient.* 

4 Ah, well, then I’m worse. What do you think of me ? 
Did you ever know anybody so dreadful ? ’ 

They had come to a stand outside a sweet shop. Harring¬ 
ton said nothing, and his gaze rested abstractedly on a pile 
of pink and white 4 American pop-corn balls * in the window 
labelled, 4 Only \d. each, very delicious.’ 

4 Tell me,* she repeated, 4 what do you think 
4 1 dov't know.' 
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4 You don’t know what you think ? Oh, that’s nonsense. 
Tell me the truth, I can bear it.’ 

4 Yes, I suppose you can bear it! ’ Ho turned towards her 
and smiled. 4 But, indeed, 1 hardly know what 1 think. I 
don’t know how you could bring yourself to face all those 
thoughts in a minute. That’s surprising self-knowledge, sur¬ 
prising humility. I don’t know what made you say it. I 
expect numbers of people unused to the poor must feel so. 
But very few know that they feel so, and still fewer could 
say it.* 

4 Ah! I really do know myself,’ said Mrs. Ambient medi¬ 
tatively, and her eyes, following his, rested on the American 
pop-corn balls. 4 Could you swallow one of those things ? ’ 

She asked this so abruptly that it occurred to him that 
the question was allegorical. 

‘How? At a gulp? You mean I could swallow any¬ 
thing? * 

4 No,’ she said, laughing. 4 Could you eat one ? * 

4 Well, let us go in if you wish for one.* 

4 Wish for one! Wish for one! I couldn’t touch it if I 
were starving.’ 

4 1 think they look rather good,' said the young man. 
1 What is against them ? * 

4 Themselves, their price, their, look, their name, above all, 
their entourage. Could you go into that shop and eat any¬ 
thing? * 

4 Certainly. It looks perfectly clean, and there is muslin 
over the buns. It seems to me a very natural place to get 
tea or a light lunch.* They looked at each other, and, com¬ 
prehending the different point of view, they both laughed. 

4 Oh! you are laying it on thickly to tease me! * said she. 

4 No, I am not; I’ve been poor all my life, therefore 
poverty doesn’t repel me.* 

4 Ah, you are wrong in the 44 therefore.” I was poor as a 
girl, but I was afraid of the pinch of it. Still, we might bo 
as poor as Job—you and I—and we shouldn’t be like these 
poor creatures. There’s a whole gulf between them and us— 
admit it.’ 

4 No, as regards myself, I cannot. Any gulf there may be 
I feel quite in another direction.’ 

4 Between you and me ? ’ she turned and walked on. 
4 Oh! but that would be too ridiculous. It doesn’t exist. 
Marry a rich wife and where would be the difference ? ’ 
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In the meantime it’s there; I look at life from the stand¬ 
point of the poor and you from the other. The things that 
revolt you come to me in the way of nature, and I’m shocked 
where you don’t see anything shocking.’ 

Mrs. Ambient walked a few steps in silence. 1 And I’m 
not one whit happier because my dress cost five-and-thirty 
pounds—one gown! That seems shocking to you when some 
have no clothes to cover them.* 

He made no disclaimer. 

‘ But you see, Mr. Harrington, it does shock me a little. 
I’m a parson’s daughter as much as you are a minister’s son. 
But I’m my husband’s property. I must do as he likes, even 
though I don’t love him. But you won’t let me say that to 
you. Let us go to the carriage. King will think my character 
gone. I assure you this isn’t usual.’ 

He helped her to her seat, and stood to take leave. 

‘ What ? Do you think I am going to leave you plants 
Id ? No, indeed. Get in.* She drew back her skirts for 
him to pass her. 4 The least I can do, after taking all your 
afternoon, is to drive you back to the hospital,* 

He said he was not going back to the hospital, but should 
take a ’bus home. 

4 Because you are tired to death! I shall drive you. Oh, 
my party ? Never mind, it has gone to the limbo of for¬ 
gotten things. It’s too late now to think of it.’ 

Harrington pulled out his watch. 4 It wants a quarter to 
six. You will have plenty of time, even supposing it takes 
place at South Kensington.’ 

She laughed. * No, I should not. I’ve given it up. Get 
in. Do as I tell you,’ and as he obeyed she asked teasingly, 
* What do you know about visiting hours ? Six is the hour 
at which you sling your tool-bag over your shoulder and 
begin to trudge home. That’s the picture you draw of your¬ 
self!’ 

4 It is very well drawn as far as it goes. That’s my life.* 

4 The life you have always been used to ? ’ 

4 Yes. since I grew up.’ 

• And your school. What school were you at ? * 

‘ Oh, at any that came convenient. For the two final 
years I was at Grosberg, in Westphalia.’ 

4 Mr. Jamieson says you entered S. Luke’s with a very 
valuable scholarship. You weren’t coached iox 
b erg, in Westphalia ? 9 
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‘ No. My father had me at home for six months, and he 
coached me.* 

* I expect your father is a very learned man,’ said Mrs. 
Ambient tentatively. 

4 Oh no; not at all. I don’t think so, but one way or 
another he has had a good deal of teaching to do, and he is 
a splendid coach. He is, really. I don’t think it just because 
he’s my father.’ 

4 You’re not prejudiced about your father any more than 
I about my husband,* said Mrs. Ambient, laughing. ‘You 
feel for him only a proper filial respect.’ 

4 1 dare say; but that’s because I couldn’t respect him 
more than is his due,’ said Harrington, blushing. 

‘Dear me! I wish I could feel like that towards my 
father; but he does not inspire enthusiasm, poor old dear. 
He’s rather the old-fashioned, extinct, port-wine school of 
country clergyman. I think you said your father was a 
Cambridge man? ’ 

4 No; I don’t think I can have said that,’ said Harrington, 
looking at her with laughing eyes. 

Mrs. Ambient laughed in a pretty shy way that was at 
once confession and appeal. 4 Oh, then it was Oxford. My 
father was at Oxford too. He is a Wadham man. What 
college was your father at ? ’ 

‘He was at Christchurch, where he ought not to have 
been, because there was never any prospect of his being rich.’ 

Mrs. Ambient looked at him earnestly. She was quite 
sure that her conjectures were correct, and she said reproach¬ 
fully, 4 You are fearfully reserved! You look so frank, and 
have such a candid way with you, but it means nothing. 
You’re the most reserved person I ever met.’ 

‘ Am I ? * asked Harrington, laughing. 4 I’d no idea.’ 

4 Oh, nonsense! Everyone has surroundings. See all 
I have told you about myself, and you—you don’t return my 
confidence! There I go fish, fish, fish, and I catch nothing! ’ 

4 I’m very sorry. But really, I have no history—Jamieson 
told you that my father is a Wesleyan minister.* 

4 No; you said so yourself; but that’s rather jejune.* 

4 The whole story is rather jejune; he has six children ol 
his own, and two adopted ones; the eldest is a daughter, 
and she’s married at Newcastle, where we all live just now. 
Those, I think, are the details of the story I’m so reserved 
about! 9 
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4 And I don’t care for one of them! You have no narra¬ 
tive power! Now I shall ask you the questions 1 want to 
know about. How did your father come to turn Wesleyan ? * 

Harrington started a little at this impertinence, but he 
answered simply: * He became convinced that we are most 
true to the spirit and discipline of the Apostolic Church.’ 

4 And of course his people were pleased at his conversion 
—his parents—his father ? * 

Harrington said nothing, and looked away from her. She 
felt that she had reached the limit, and, a little abashed, con¬ 
tinued laughingly: 

* And you—do you also look upon Wesleyanism as the 
ark of Salvation ? * 

He turned and looked at her gravely. I believe it to be 
a branch of the True Vine.’ 

4 A truer branch than any other ? Do you believe 
Methodists are closest to the Law of Christ?’ she added 
more seriously, 

4 Not necessarily. No, I think it a matter of personal life,’ 
said the young man quite gently and gravely. 4 Except my 
father, about whom I’m prejudiced, the best man I ever knew 
is a Catholic.’ 

4 Is that your brother-in-law ? * 

4 Oh, no; though he’s a very good fellow, a Wesleyan.’ 

* A minister ? * 

4 No, an architect. He and my elder brother are partners 
—they are in business at Newcastle. It’s true I’ve no narra¬ 
tive gift, for I clean forgot that detail.’ 

4 And are your younger sisters engaged ? ’ 

4 The young one is : to a young man who is waiting for 
something to turn up.* 

4 To turn up in what line ? * asked Mrs. Ambient, laughing. 

4 The brief line; I’m afraid it suggests another adjective 
to qualify the engagement.’ 

4 Then he’s a barrister ?' 

4 A barrister of six-and-twenty.’ 

4 A Methodist ? ’ 

4 No, an Episcopalian—Anglican I suppose I should call 
it. The elder of my adopted brothers is engaged.’ 

4 As if I cared I You say that to make fun of me! Never 
mind! I’ll come straight to the point. Are you engaged ? ’ 

4 No.’ Again he looked away from her, and Mrs. Ambient 
again felt that she had reached the limit. 
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‘I suppose your sisters are exceedingly pretty?’ she 
asked, looking at the round outline of Harrington’s pink 
cheek. 

He turned towards her again, and said, smiling, 4 Well, I 
think them so. They are tall, slim, dark girls, with flashing 
black eyes and delicate features, and nice pale complexions.’ 

4 And that is the kind of good looks you admire ? * 

4 Oh 1 I don’t know. It’s the kind that is associated in 
my mind with the idea of home.’ 

4 Is your mother like that ? * 

4 Yes, and both brothers, more or less. Father and I are 
the only ones that are short and fair.’ 

4 Then you are your father’s favourite, of course ? * 

4 Oh, no; it’s my mother that is pleased with me.* 

4 Ah, dear me! What volumes that speaks! She likes 
the child best that resembles its father. Fancy loving a 
miniature Mr. Ambient! ’ 

Harrington looked at her gently and smiled. 4 Well,’ he 
said, raising his eyebrows, 4 1 expect it was done.’ 

4 Done ? Oh! by his mother you mean! Ah! I have 
shocked you again. But indeed, Mr. Harrington, you who 
know what a happy home is ought to pity me.* She parted 
her lips and looked at him appealingly. 

4 You reproach me, Mrs. Ambient, and yet if I did—if I 
were to presume to be sorry—you would not wish me to 
show it.’ 

4 1 shouldn’t mind, I have no pride! ’ The tears sprang 
to her eyes. 4 1 long for a kind word of sympathy.’ 

4 But not from me, Mrs. Ambient. Or you wish it only 
because you are wearied, and out of health. I know how it 
is at these times; though my home is most happy, I have 
my sorrows, and I know how it is. Our troubles press on us 
so heavily that even the commonest worries seem trials 
greater than we can bear. If I read your looks right, what 
you need now is rest, and a change to sea or mountain air. 
Our sorrows press on our health, and then, in its turn, weak 
health makes us unable to cope with our sorrows.’ 

4 You are a very stern teacher; you would deprive a lonely 
woman even of friendship! * 

4 No, indeed; no, indeed, Mrs. Ambient.’ 

4 But you won't give me yours ? ’ she asked tremulously. 
| Why is it, Mr. Harrington ? What have I done ? Why is 
it that you, who are good and gentle, won’t h&bg me? * 
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4 You are too kind—you take me too much on trust, Mrs. 
Ambient. You don’t know as yet whether I should make a 
suitable friend. A lady needs to know a good deal of a man 
and of his circumstances before she knows that. Mrs. Ambient 
—perhaps it is less kind than you would wish—for a young 
lady to make her friends among men.’ 

‘Why, what harm should I do you? You are a very 
flattering young man! Or is it that I’m such a very irresisti¬ 
ble siren that you are afraid of me ? * 

4 Not altogether. I might be—only,’ he hesitated, then 
went on with an embarrassment that she thought charming 
—‘ like most men of my age I—I have a safeguard. You see, 
after all, I’m not reserved! Very seldom we mention these 
things; but they are there. You may safely surmise they 
are always there. That’s one reason why, not speaking for 
myself (for I’m less bound than I should wish to be), but 
generally—by forming friendships with—with a beautiful 
young lady, we give grief to someone who should be first 
with us. You would not suspect it, but all unwittingly, 
meaning only to help us and to be kind, you might inflict 
great misery.* 

Mrs. Ambient looked at his ardent shy flushed face. Then 
she too blushed painfully and said: ‘You are speaking of 
Donald Jamieson and his little girl! ’ 

4 Oh! You must take care, Mrs. Ambient,’ he said in a 
less earnest tone. ‘Because, though Jamieson calls me by 
my name, we’re not intimate. But if he has told you that 
there is—a little girl; you must be able to put yourself in her 
place—you who are a woman-* 

‘I do Donald a great deal of good,’ said Mrs. Ambient 
stiffly. 

‘Ah! don’t do that, if someone else has him in hand,’ 
said Harrington lightly. ‘ That she will never forgive you. 
Could I forgive anyone for curing my patients ? No, that’s 
too much.’ 

Mrs. Ambient laughed. ‘ You understand human nature. 
So she is jealous; eighteen is jealous of twenty-eight! And 
she confides in you ? ’ 

4 She ? Why, I thought you were speaking of an abstract 
person. But where am I letting you take me? I never 
meant to let you bring me so far out of your way. If you will 
allow me to stop the carriage, I’ll get down at tbia rarost? 

She laughed, and put her hand on Yna to Aetam 
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4 Don’t be alarmed; I won’t mention her again. Oh, I pro¬ 
mise. There! She’s gone. Gone and forgotten. And now 
about yourself. You go North next week ? When shall you 
be back in London ? ’ 

4 1 believe about the first week in September.’ 

4 1 shall be very good while you are away,’ she said with a 
shy laugh. * Oh yes, I laugh, but I’m in earnest! You will 
learn that women always laugh when they are in earnest, and 
when they seem earnest they are fooling you to the top of 
your bent. I shall do everything that you advise, visit the 
sick and retire to a mountain top to fall in love with Mr. 
Ambient. If that doesn’t answer I’ll try the effect of sea 
bathing, and one way or another I hope I shall manage by 
the time you come back to allude to him as 44 dear Willy.” * 

Harrington remained silent a moment. To find an ap¬ 
propriate remark strained his undeveloped conversational 
faculty. 

4 I hope you will permit me to come and hear you,’ he 
said shyly as he put out his hand to take leave. 

She took and retained it; the carriage drew up; still she 
held his hand and looked into his good young face with 
piteous eyes. Feelings too sad, too vague, too overwhelming for 
expression surged into her mind. Clasping the warm and strong 
young manly hand with her chill fragile fingers, she felt all 
that her life might have been and what it was. Already she 
had forgotten the squalor of poverty; already it seemed to 
her that the value of respect, and sympathy, and love, and 
youthfulness, outweighed a thousand-fold the worth of Mr, 
Ambient’s money. 

4 Yes, come, come,* she breathed in a low sobbing tone. 
4 1 shall remember the safeguard—she need never be jealous.' 

Poor Harrington blushed for pain and confusion, and 
turned on her a pair of eyes that, though mild and calm, 
were as sad as her own. She tried to repress her pleasure, 
but her heart leapt with elation, she pressed his hand sym¬ 
pathetically. 4 Come to me often.' 

‘Thank you,’ he said, withdrawing his hand. 4 You are 
most kind, but my time won’t be my own. I shall be very 
much tied to my hospital.’ 

4 1 envy you that. Oh, how I envy you men, who have a 
work and a place in the world!' 

He had no reverse of the picture to show her, for he too 
was of opinion that the fatigues, anxie\i\es exA 
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ments of a busy life weigh lightly against its happiness and 
blessing. 

‘"Xes, indeed, it’s a groat boon to have work to one’s 
hand,’ he said as he raised his hat to her. The carriage 
turned, they went their opposite roads, and she looked back 
with envy at the free, boyish, sturdy figure. She felt, as she 
had said to him, like a bird in a cage, like a wild untamed 
creature beating her head and breast against invisible bars. 

She was chained to her life, she knew, as actually as 
though she had been bound to Mr. Ambient with iron fetters, 
as actually and more hopelessly. In either case he might die, 
and there was not even the chance of other escape from the 
moral fetters. Of course she could break her bonds; she 
might run ; she had long ago framed the thought to herself. 
But, sad as her life was, it was less wretched than the lonely, 
tarnished penury of solitary escape, than the worse bondage 
of flight with such a man as would fly with her. Her 
spiritualised flirtations had taught her so much; the ideal 
man of her dreams will not run off with the wife of a kind, 
vulgar husband; he will not even make love. She was 
charming enough to find many admirers, but she was fasti¬ 
dious. What she admired in Harrington was precisely what 
stood between them: honour, principle, goodness, purity, 
thoughtfulness, and self-control. Mr. Ambient was too kind, 
too harmless, too unobjectionable to kindle the wrath of 
such a man; her story, that to herself seemed a stupendous 
tragedy, was merely a sunless life compared to many that 
came within Harrington’s knowledge. He pitied her as 
every kind-hearted man pities a loveless, hysteric woman, 
but his pity was not the heart-wrung emotion that too often 
ploughed his soul as he stood at the bedside of the agonised, 
the loathsome, the incurably afflicted, or as he watched with 
the bereaved ones the last agony of the mother, the young 
father, or the widow’s son. Every day of his life he wit¬ 
nessed sorrow sharper than Mrs. Ambient’s. The loveless 
marriage, the ‘ settlement,’ for a home was a drama not un¬ 
known in the poorer classes; and too often the worldly act 
bore a penalty heavier than that which had overtaken the 
parson’s daughter, and the Mr. Ambient of the story inflicted 
wrongs grosser and more unnameable than vulgar speech and 
boring devotion to Persian Titsies. 

Harrington had admired and worshipped 
ignorance of life, her narrow view and her 
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stained by even the knowledge of evil. Her flower-like purity 
the spotless whiteness of her unwritten page, had seemed to 
him the sweetest charm of woman, and he had thought that, 
had she been his, his first care would have been to hedge her 
round and keep her like a sacred vessel of the temple. Until 
he had been charmed by Miss Canning’s artlessness, he had 
thought it better and wiser to teach young girls to know good 
from evil, and as he parted from Mrs. Ambient he returned 
to his earlier allegiance. Admitting that it was sweet to hear 
a woman talk with Miss Canning’s childlike and astounding 
simplicity, by what right did men demand a charm bought at 
the cost of truth, and usefulness, and knowledge ? Often a 
woman chooses her path in life at eighteen, and is it right 
that she, on whom must fall the whole life-long martyrdom 
of mistake, must choose without knowing what she chooses ? 
Such choice is no choice—a mere throw at dice—a hazard, 
and the ignorant player has no conception of the greatness of 
the stake she plays. But he saw even less in favour of the 
older ignorance ; of the convention that demands that when 
woman has lost the freshness of her girlhood she must yet 
keep its immaturity. Harrington thought that this conven¬ 
tion was answerable for much worldliness, and coldness, and 
sourness, in older women. Many, he knew, deliberately, and 
of set purpose, refused to look life in the face, as though 
purity were incompatible with knowledge, and life more fruit¬ 
ful through ignorance of fact. He had thought that if he 
won Miss Canning he would keep her for ever as sheltered 
and simple as she was in her teens; but he felt now that 
Springtime cannot last all the year round, and that fruitful¬ 
ness is as fit to summer as blossom is to May. He felt that even 
from the selfish standpoint of man’s pleasure the convention 
was mistaken, and that the ignorance and narrow chillness of 
girlhood looked nipped and sterile without a girl’s fresh youth¬ 
fulness and charm. Ignorance seemed to him to be the root 
of Mrs. Ambient’s misery : he believed that that same igno¬ 
rance of life he had adored in Genny had made this other 
woman a hard, selfish, shallow woman of the world. Igno¬ 
rance at eighteen had betrayed her into the fatal blunder of 
her marriage, and he believed that it was through ignorance 
of life and pain, temptation, and human nature, that at 
eight-and-twenty the unhappy woman could find no fruitful 
outlet for her pent-up love. She did not understand life; prob- 
ably she did not even know 
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than a Mr. Ambient. It seemed to him, then, that it is only 
by knowing the measure of human misery and happiness, of 
good and evil, temptation and resistance, only by knowing the 
natural laws and limits of the nature with which we are 
created, that either women or men can judge what is worth 
striving for and doing, and can look life in the face. It came 
into his mind, too, that knowledge of life is not only the 
power of making the best of our own destinies, and bearing 
our sorrows and the fruit of our blunders bravely, but that 
only by it can we see things in their true proportions, and 
deal justly by our neighbour and feel the extent of his temp¬ 
tation and the burden of his grief. As he walked home, his 
pity for Mrs. Ambient, that had been tinged with contempt, 
became deeper, and kinder, and more true. He realised the 
wretched hopeless position of the poor young pretty woman, 
with her idle life and her hungry, aching, untaught heart. 
He realised then, very sadly, what must be the vague, igno¬ 
rant longing of the childless unloved creature, who had been 
trained from youth to prize not Heaven, nor God, nor her 
neighbour, nor goodness, nor intellect, nor even love and 
happiness, but a rich husband and a dressmaker who has a 
perfect cut. Thinking of this, poor Nora Ambient’s weakness 
and feeble selfishness acquired pathos; he felt that such a 
woman speaks truly in confessing herself—not master of her 
fate, but the poor, pitiable creature of circumstance. 


CHAPTER XVH 

Although Mrs. Canning had gone to every party of the 
season in the same blue velvet gown, and Genny had worn 
only very simple frocks, the cost of shoes and gloves, and frills, 
and cabs had been considerable, and those informal Satur¬ 
days and Sundays had run away with a good deal of wine. 
Economy in London was as impossible as it had been at 
Roxborough, and, quite apart from Will’s debts, John’s col¬ 
lege bills, and the initial cost of moving, the balance at the 
banker’s stood lower at the end of the June quarter than it 
had done a year before. Change of address had not brought 
change of character, and the Cannings of Montague Place 
were the same anxious, thriftless, seli-in&u\ge>u\», 
people they had been a,t the Priory. But though akmsju 
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lived up to their income they rarely lived beyond it; if the 
banker’s balance had stood better, an expensive holiday would 
have seemed an absolute necessity; if it had stood worse, 
they would have spent the summer months in London; 
standing just how it did, the natural thing seemed to be to 
exchange houses with the present tenant of the old Priory for 
the summer holiday. Thus they would be rent free, and that 
would make the holiday quite cheap ; of course they must pay 
for the hire of the ponies, and the wages of gardener and 
groom; but then there was the garden produce as a set-off, 
and the house was so comfortable and large. Will and John 
were not very friendly brothers, and at the Priory each could 
have his own visitors; and then Mr. Canning wanted to give 
a change to his maiden sister, and Mrs. Canning to her 
youngest sister, who had married so badly—her husband was 
a bank clerk at Bilston—that unless someone treated her to a 
holiday she and her little boy must spend all the summer 
among the grime and smoke. It did not sound much like 
economy; but, as Mrs. Canning said, the rooms were there, 
and what was the cost of the little that people ate ? She 
never could count that—such parsimony was too horrible! 

The Cannings, always hospitable, felt even unusually so 
this year. Excitement and change were needful to help 
Eugenia to forget Donald Jamieson, and if the change took 
the concrete form of Charles Prendergast so much the better. 
Charles Prendergast had struck up a hot friendship with Will. 
Will had an instinctive distrust of baronets ; he did not see 
what they could find to like in him, and in this case he sus¬ 
pected in his own language that he was the thorn; but 
Prendergast had invited him to a cricket week at Atherboume, 
and when the visit was at an end had asked him to come 
again for the pheasants in October. Prendergast was a cour¬ 
teous host, and had made much of young Canning. On the 
whole, the young man liked his new friend, and he had felt 
compelled to ask him to the Priory, whither he had gone full 
of praise of Atherboume. Atherboume was the nicest place he 
knew; it stood on the northern border of a land-locked bay in 
Devon, sheltered by hills from the north and east, and open 
to the west and south. The house was of brick, red once, now 
gold and grey with age ; the roof was of tiles, high pitched 
and with many gables ; and the chimneys, with spiral orna¬ 
ment, were sketched at least twenty times a year. To see 
them people drove miles; beyond. in 
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describe them. Within doors the house was exactly what he 
liked; all the rooms were sunny, and there were lots of books; 
the billiard-room and library were of recent date, but the hall 
and sitting-rooms were as they had been two hundred years 
ago. The garden, too, was just what he liked: terraces, 
clipped hedges, roses, flowers, an orchard, an ilex grove, and 
a trout stream with a lovers’ walk by it. After Atherboume 
Roxborough seemed middle-class; his memory pictured the 
garden larger, the walnut avenue more dignified; it was not 
what it used to be. The family were installed when he 
arrived, and with them he found an austere-faced friend of 
John’s; his Aunt Louisa, a gentle maiden of forty-five; his 
Aunt Mrs. Jackson with her little boy; and a bachelor col¬ 
league of his father’s, a certain Cyril Field. Eugenia had no 
visitors; she was weary of society, of entertaining and being 
entertained, of making conversation and feigning interest 
when she was at heart indifferent; she had asked to have the 
Jamieson girls, and when she had been refused had invited no 
one else. 

There was also a little hitch about Will’s visitors. Less 
docile than his sister, he issued invitations where he pleased, 
and, as had been foreseen with fear, he invited Harrington. 
Harrington had obtained his house physicianship, had headed 
the examination list, and had made a clean sweep of medals 
and prizes ; in the elation of hard-earned success it seemed to 
the young man that he only needed a fair chance to win 
Eugenia. He had called in Montague Place on the very day 
Will’s invitation was given, to thank Mrs. Canning for so 
kindly asking him, and as Will had told him to fix his own 
time, might he come at the end of August ? 

Mrs. Canning said ‘Yes,’ because at the moment she could 
think of no reason for saying 4 No,’ and she was still deliber¬ 
ating on the precise amount of coolness that she might show 
to her son’s best friend, and organising the system of hints 
and snubs by which she would convey to him that he would 
be unwelcome, when Harrington relieved her of all her diffi¬ 
culties by taking a violent chill on his homeward journey, and 
developing a severe attack of inflammation of the lungs. 

The news reached Roxborough the day after Will’s arrival, 
through Sinclair, who was also arranging for a visit, and on 
the instant Mrs. Canning’s worldly feelings vanished. Now 
that the poor lad lay in danger, perhaps dying, she, 
that her snubs had remained in petto , and her 
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written and posted in imagination only; she remembered how 
much she had always liked him, and forgot how much too 
much he had liked her daughter. 

And Genny, too, was sorry for Harrington’s illness; in a 
dim, distant fashion she felt that it was sad to be ill in 
summer, and in the first blush of success; that it was hard 
after a year of work to spend a summer holiday, consumed 
with pain and fever, ill in bed. But she was not enough in 
love with life herself to feel that the shadow of death could 
be other than a grateful shade to anyone; good friend as 
Harrington had been to her, it never entered her mind to 
write him a word of sympathy, and his serious illness troubled 
her far less than the distressing thought that Donald might 
be compelled to spend August in Camden Town, or worse, 
might go somewhere or other with the Ambients. She 
wandered about the garden alone and sad, recalling the hours 
that she had spent with him, dreaming with swelling heart 
of happy bygone days—already, at nineteen, living in the 
past. Her mother, silently noting, watched with anxiety. 
Was the girl thinking of Donald, or was she grieving because 
Harrington was ill ? 

Will, too, moped about disconsolate and sad, and it was 
clear that he was not thinking of Jamieson. 

As the three elder women sat at their embroidery poor 
Genny’s love and her lovers were discussed up hill and down 
dale. 

4 If he has behaved like that,’ said Miss Louisa Canning 
finally, 4 she can’t seriously care for him any more.’ 

4 No, indeed,* said Mrs. Jackson. 4 You will see, Annie; 
Sir Charles Prendergast will go away engaged.’ 

4 Oh, I don’t know, dear; there is this poor young man 
that Will is moping about. He is a great friend of hers, and 
with young people one never knows. Sometimes I fancy— 
unfortunately he is a very nice young boy.’ 

4 And you think he’s in love with her ? What sort of a 
match would he be ? North country people are often very 
rich. What are this young man’s people like ? ’ 

4 Oh, dear! They are Dissenters and as poor as Job. He 
is the sort of young man that comes to pay his addresses in a 
frayed shirt and with his feet through his shoes.’ 

4 Dissenters,’ said Mrs. Jackson; 4 that sounds pretty safe. 
If I were Sir Charles I should not be much afraid.’ 

'And Sir Charles is nice too. Ytom 'wta.t tell me, he 
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must be a charming man/ said Miss Louisa Canning, break¬ 
ing off a thread. 

4 Oh, he is charming. But then— Well, I don’t know 
what there is about Will Harrington. Augustine says it is a 
beautiful mind. Still, of course, Sir Charles is a man of the 
world. To my mind there’s no comparison.* 

1 And if there were she would do well to take Sir Charles,’ 
said Mrs. Jackson. ‘ A beautiful mind is just like a beautiful 
sunrise—very nice while it lasts, but ephemeral; you have 
forgotten all about it before you are half way through the 
day.’ 

4 Oh, Mrs. Jackson! ’ said the maiden lady. 

4 Ah, you exclaim because you have never been poor. 
(Fritz, Fritz, you naughty child, get up this instant. For 
goodness’ sake don’t slide down the bank on your clean suit.) 
Poverty and a beautiful mind are as ill suited as a white silk 
dress to scullery work. Poor people are compelled to do dirty 
tricks; their choice lies between extortion and dishonesty. 
You can never get the grease stain out of your beautiful 
minds ; they get saturated with the consciousness of their 
own degradation, and disheartened with keeping clean against 
such odds; but a coarse cotton mind can go to the wash. If 
Genny is bo have a poor husband, see that he’s one who can 
pay starvation wages and haggle with widows over sixpences. 
At fifty he may still be a respectable man, while your high- 
souled gentleman will have lost all self-respect and allow his 
neighbours to bring up his children and pay his bills.* 

4 Oh, Emmie dear, you should talk to my girl, you havo 
such a way of putting things.* 

4 1 don’t agree with it quite,’ said gentle Miss Canning. 
* But apart from money, it’s a great thing to be a Churchman 
and a gentleman. Dissenters—well, I dare say this is a very 
nice young man—but what sort of connection would he bring 

with him ? And then waiting-’ Waiting had been the 

ruin of her own life, and she said with a sigh, 4 Well, we all 
know what waiting means.* 

4 Oh,* said Mrs. Canning justly, 4 1 could trust him. I am 
sure he is a faithful, honourable boy. Of course I should feel 
his being a Dissenter—not that you would ever suspect it— 

and then, if he has a delicate chest-* 

4 Well, perhaps the poor young man will never get over 
this attack,’ said Mrs. Jackson consolingly. 

Could ihey have read the heart of the g\i\ they 
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seen how groundless were their apprehensions. Eugenia, as 
she paced slowly up the shady walks and down the avenue, 
had no thought for Harrington. Her mind was filled with 
bitter-sweet memories, and the return to Roxborough had been 
at once a joy and a pain. Everything was the same and 
yet changed; the borders on each side the door that used to 
be tenderly brilliant with stock and zinnia and flox were 
decked out with ribbon arrangements, blue lobelia, calceolaria, 
scarlet geranium, and purple beet—an arrangement her soul 
abhorred. The great sombre bed of monks-hood was shorn 
down, and a neat design of houseleek reigned in its stead. 
Not even the old turf had been sacred to the improver; there 
were a dozen small beds for carpet gardening; lozenge, 
crescent, trefoil, star—a blaze of gaudy red-and-yellow under 
the summer sun. Within doors the change was more endur¬ 
able, because complete and inevitable; but the old elegance, 
the quiet, old-world quaintness, had passed away. 

* You will take your old bedroom, Genny ? ’ her mother had 
said when they arrived. 

1 Oh no, mother; no. Any but that/ the girl had answered. 
And finally she had chosen the one that had been old Jamie¬ 
son’s and that Donald had occupied. The wall-paper was un¬ 
changed, this was the door-knob his hand had rested on, and 
before the windows was the view that had been spread before 
his eyes. The room, less familiar than her own, seemed less 
changed. She sat and looked out of window till someone 
knocked at her door. It was John on a tour of inspection. 

* Oh, you have old Jamieson’s quarters I see. I’ve taken 
the studio ; it is a little bedroom now at the end of the school¬ 
room. They have made a good many changes. I hardly ever 
came into this room in our time.* 

‘ Neither did I,’ said the girl. ‘ That’s why I chose it, I 
felt I couldn’t bear my own old room.’ 

In a few days she grew more accustomed to the change; 
then the visitors began arriving; the aunts and little Fritz, 
John’s friend and Mr. Field. Though she had no guest of her 
own, duties of hospitality crowded upon her; she played with 
Fritz, learned crewel stitches from her Aunt Louisa, played 
tennis with the men, and walked round the garden with Mr. 
Field, lending an admiring ear to his discourses on Dante, the 
growth of landscape painting, English composition, and It alian 
art. He had brought eight volumes of ‘ Fors * in his port¬ 
manteau ; Pater’s ‘Renaissance exA 
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* Men and Women.* He read from these to Eugenia as she 
made her water-colour sketches, and the elderly man and the 
girl became great friends. 

She endured the prose and revelled in the poetry, and made 
him read certain favourites to her over and over again. She 
was very fond of * In a Year,* but 1 James Lee’s Wife * was 
her favourite; she thought it utter inspiration that any man 
could sound so truly the depths of a woman’s soul. Just as 
James Lee’s wife felt to her loved inconstant husband, did she 
feel to Donald Jamieson. The verses ‘On the Beach’ ex¬ 
plained and analysed her own feeling; they taught her her 
heart as she had not known it before. Field wondered at her 
choice of a favourite poem, for what could a girl of this age 
know of this strong, maternal, unidealising love? That at 
nineteen a girl could see a man’s weaknesses and errors and 
love him none the less sinned against his conception of girl¬ 
hood ; a girl, he thought, should care only for deities. But 
Genny read and re-read the poem until she knew it word for 
word. Perhaps she did not understand it as the poet meant it, 
but it expressed her love as nothing else had done; it touched 
her as none of the Tennyson and Shelley that Harrington had 
marked, and read, and lent to her had done. Field was more 
than twice Harrington’s age ; he had a deeper culture and a 
wider view of life. What struck the girl as strange was that 
he and her parents valued life more than either she or Har¬ 
rington or John. With two-thirds of life behind them they 
seemed less conscious of its fleeting briefness than were the 
young people whose lives were but just begun. From the 
tenor of Field’s talk she gathered that, like her parents, he 
thought happiness the great aim in life, and death the most 
awful of calamities. Genny had never felt like that, not even 
in her happiest hours ; she felt so certain of what was on the 
other side, and so did John and Mr. Harrington. 

Mr. Field told her that she and these other young people 
were savages; that they were as fishermen greedy for oysters 
and ignorant of pearls. She and he had long talks upon life 
and ethics, self-culture and education; they spoke always of 
the mind or soul; converse with him was improving, and each 
morning they read together and translated a little Dante. Of 
evenings after dinner she and he again came together, for the 
weather was warm, the moon full, and only Mrs. Canning, 
Aunt Louisa and Fritz (who was in bed) did no\> \sl 

the garden. John and hia friend, Mr. Canning 
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son, Will and the horsey youth who enjoyed his hospitality, 
wandered in couples, and each evening Eugenia paired. off 
with Mr. Field. Though always an improving companion, 
the elderly professor was less encyclopaedic at this hour. He 
spoke more of music, less of phrase and thorough bass ; more 
of art and less of brush work and perspective; more of poetic 
thought and less of blank verse and metre; he spoke of his 
own youth and described the lands he had travelled in and 
that he had seen. 

It was the last evening of his visit; the moonlight shone 
so clear that even the dark red roses showed their colour, and 
blue was distinct from green through all its shades. Eugenia 
and Field walked slowly up and down under the walnut trees. 
Though it was after nine, the warm tones of the after-glow 
still lingered in north and western skies, and melted softly 
through buff, primrose, and green, to the dark unfathomable 
azure of the night above. It was quite warm ; the young girl 
was bareheaded, and had only a white woollen shawl thrown 
over her white dress. Her manner, that always charmed him, 
was softened by a touch of mild regret; she felt sorry that he 
was going, and sorrier still that Prendergast was to fill his 
place. She had enjoyed his visit, and dreaded the visitor to 
come. She thought that a time, if not of happiness, of peace 
and pleasantness was at an end ; the truce was over, the battle 
of life to begin anew. A good deal of this feeling expressed 
itself in her voice and eyes, and with her gracious figure, her 
white dress, and her beautiful young face, she looked, in the 
enchantment of the moonlight, as pure and lovely as an angel 
The spell of night and midsummer was heavy on the man; 
though they spoke only of Italy and moonlight he forgot that 
she was good and he was old. They seemed to be in a world 
that had neither past nor future, only the moment of mystery 
and dream. The untravelled girl turned towards him and 
asked in her silvery voice, whether moonlight was brighter 
there than this. 

For answer he caught her in his arms and strained her to 
his bosom. 

‘ Oh, I must kiss you once before I go ! ’ he sighed, and 
pressed his lips in a long kiss on hers. 

Eugenia neither spoke nor struggled; loathing was too 
complete, horror too deathly-strong and unresisting; she sub¬ 
mitted, then without word or cry she left him, and went slowly 
to the house . Her drooping lie&d and. ot her 
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figure had told him of her misery. Dismayed and penitent, 
he realised that this old man’s kiss was the first that had ever 
been pressed upon her lips. 

Her father stood in the door-way. 1 Ah, here you are, my 
dear/ he said cheerily. * I was coming out for you ; the grass 
is getting damp. What have you done with Field ? * 

‘ Oh, I don’t know—I don’t know where he is,’ she answered, 
and passed on to her room. 

Faint and sick and shuddering, she turned the key in the 
door behind her, but she could lock out nothing of what she 
shrank from; it was on her lips, and the taste of its pollution 
penetrated her heart and soul. Innocent though she was, she 
was lowered and degraded, hateful to herself, soiled by the 
touch of another’s evil, and she could never be unspotted any 
more. Ignorant of good and evil, she reproached herself bitterly, 
thinking that unwittingly she must have done some wrong to 
bring this shame upon herself. In her simplicity she felt that 
that taste and memory would be always with her, and that she 
should cower beneath that defilement to the end of time. 
Tears she had none, she was too paralysed and horror-stricken. 
She washed, and washed again, but vainly; the kiss remained 
on her lips, and its poison like an adder’s bite affected her 
whole being. No fault of hers, no hasty speech, no thought¬ 
less act, not even an untrue word had ever moved her to such 
passionate contrition. Sin was less hideous than misfortune: 
shame and humiliation more poignant than penitence. Yet 
she repented she knew not of what; only she felt she must 
have been bold, forward, immodest. Such things could never 
be if one were not to blame. 

The evening passed, but she remained up-stairs; she shrank 
from the world; she felt unfit to meet her mother’s eyes ; all 
that she wished was to hide herself and her misery, and to 
die. At last, for darkness as an excuse, she undressed, un¬ 
locked her door and got into bed—prayerless for the first time 
within her memory. But why should she pray on such a 
night? She wished God might forget her. Like her first 
parents she hid from Him. She had tasted the bitter fruit 
of the tree of knowledge; her eyes were opened and she was 
ashamed. 

After a while she heard a step, the door opened, and the 
voice of her mother said anxiously : 

‘ Why, Genny, in bed ? Are you not well, 
made you go to bed ? 9 
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Eugenia paused a moment; terror and shame sealed her 
lips. 

‘ My skirts and shoes were damp, and I was tired; it didn’t 
seem worth while to change them, and so I came to bed.’ 

Her mother came up to the bed-side and felt her pulse. 

1 You are shivering and hot. I hope, dear, you have not taken 
cold.* The mother thought of Harrington, and her heart was 
moved with pity for his mother. * You must not stay out 
again so late.’ 

‘ No, I won’t; I won’t, mother. I won’t go out any more 
of an evening.’ She turned away to avoid her mother’s kiss. 

A wakeful, fevered night brought headache and depression 
in the morning. In the clear sunlight the outrage looked only 
more hideous and black. Passionate shame, hatred of self, 
succeeded to her first waking consciousness of undefined dis¬ 
aster ; and the unfaded memory of the kiss made its contami¬ 
nation as present to her consciousness as it had been over 
night. The early hours had brought a flood of scalding tears, 
and now she was shattered in nerve from the agony of her 
soul. The headache of tears throbbed in her temples, and the 
swelling sob still burned in her heart and throat. Her face 
was wan and white with waking, and her dim eyes, dark with 
fatigue, were the eyes of a mourner. Weak and trembling, 
she knew not what to do. To her own vivid consciousness to 
remain up-stairs seemed to confess to everyone that she could 
not meet Mr. Field, yet to see him was an ordeal beyond her 
strength. Until now she had always pitied the ugly and dis¬ 
figured; but now unsightliness seemed more desirable than 
beauty, for to be repulsive to others would be more endurable 
than to be so loathsome to oneself. She tried to rise, but the 
effort brought on a fit of violent weeping, and finally she de¬ 
cided that anything was better than facing Mr. Field; she 
shrank from the thought of him with horror as from some 
monster, awful to look upon. Till he was gone she must lie 
shuddering ; safely entrenched in the privacy of her room. 

Of course Field knew the cause of her chill and headache, 
and while regretting her resentment of his folly, inwardly 
stigmatised her, not without amusement, as a shrewish little 
spitfire—the days of Eden had passed out of memory. 

Even her mother would have found it difficult to regain 
that point of view; the point of view so childlike and maidenly 
that an impure kiss sounded the knowledge of evil to its 
depths. To the poor girl’s consciousnfeaa tlqv* 
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have happened, and her horror had in it an element of surprise. 
Like most very simple girls she had been at once prudish and 
audacious, and had met the half light of moonlit gardens and 
dim conservatories with unconscious, unhesitating trust. She 
had had no fear because she had been ignorant of danger, and 
till now no man had abused her trust. But womanliness 
brought increasing charm, and the warmth that her love for 
Jamieson had kindled had changed her from a grown-up child 
to an enchanting girl. Field, regretting an indiscretion that 
had so evidently pained her, and that brought upon him the 
punishment of a departure without farewell, excused himself 
by saying that the momentary impulse had been irresistible. 
Besides, after all, is it an unheard-of enormity for a man of 
fifty to kiss a pretty girl ? 


CHAPTEK XVIII 

Psendeboast reaped an advantage from Field’s disgrace. 
Not to be Field was one point in his favour, and to be a 
diversion another. He was new, he had not been there at the 
time; of all tke household he alone was unstained by asso¬ 
ciation with the odious memory. It was while talking to him 
that Eugenia first forgot her shuddering consciousness of 
defilement, and she was grateful to him for that accidental 
service; yet with him, as with Will’s friend and John’s, she 
was certainly a little stiff. In the olden time she had thought 
it ridiculous to have a different manner for women and men, 
worse than ridiculous. To her mind that had implied that 
one always expected men to be making love; she never felt 
different to one sex or the other ; she liked persons for what 
they were, not for a trifling accident of being man or woman ; 
now she was stiff and prickly, terrified even of John’s austere 
friend, the curate. 

She was stiff too with Prendergast, so long as she re¬ 
membered that he was a man; but when the conversation 
reached an interesting point she unbent; that was because the 
memory had faded from her mind ; but the lover, interpreting 
the change by his wishes, thought it encouraging. That is, 
perhaps, the broad distinction of the sexes ; women see things 
as they dread, men as they wish to see them. 

'Prendergast wished to see that Eugenia* 
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him, so he saw coyness in her reserve, and preference in her 
unbending. He made no secret of the motive of his visit, but 
let it be seen that he was Eugenia’s adorer, and proved him¬ 
self proficient in the gentle craft. Nature and experience 
made him a pleasing lover; he wooed with discretion and 
enthusiasm, and had many quiet ways of paying homage to 
the fair. For one thing his memory was prodigious; he 
seemed to remember every remark the girl had ever made. 

* I remember you like the sunny side.* ‘ I remember you dis¬ 
like the wind.’ ‘ Where is the bed of zinnias you told me of ? * 
and ‘ Surely these little beds are since the olden days ? * Such 
remarks, thrown out in a certain tone, accompanied by certain 
tender looks, established confidential relations whether she 
would or no. Once during the season he had chanced to hear 
her praise a certain kind of chocolate; and though he came 
(or professed to come) direct from Atherboume, he came 
armed with a box of this; whether she would or no, she was 
forced to be touched by such thoughtfulness; what touched 
her more was his feeling for the poor; he remembered that she 
had invalid friends of the humbler class, and had thought that 
perhaps a brace or two of grouse would make a welcome little 
change. Personally, he said, he did not care what he ate, but 
change of diet and a surprise was always a pleasure to the 
poor and sick ; he added that at Atherboume he seldom had 
game for his own table; the shooting was not good, and there 
were always so many better uses to put it to. He knew he 
had his faults, too many; but he could not even understand a 
man who had no feeling for the poor. To be a good landlord 
was, perhaps, his hobby (had she read his articles upon the 
housing of the rural poor ?); his own cottages, he flattered 
himself, were model ones ; would she take him with her the 
next time she visited her friends on Roxborough Common ? 
Of course she was very willing, and, chaperoned by Aunt 
Louisa, they went, the lover tallang the whole way of aspect 
and roof and porch, and cubic space and the improvements he 
had made. Whether from personal charm or the discreet 
expenditure of florins, he impressed Eugenia’s friends most 
favourably; they all told her later as they did not know as 
ever they seed a finer gentleman. 

It was wonderful, when he and Genny talked together, 
how much they had in common. She loved a garden, so did 
he; he was never weary of talking of roses, bulbs, perennials, 
hardy plants, and succession of flowering. He \sAAVex eSowA 
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Atherboume, and the terraces, and clipped yew hedge, and the 
five great cedars grouped upon the lawn, and the ilex grove 
leading to the plantation of forest trees. He had nothing like 
the avenue of walnut trees; he had a few good Spanish chest¬ 
nuts (which he liked better), but, unhappily, no walnut trees 
at all. Still, the garden was well planned; he really thought 
there was no fault to be found with it. Of course, he saw 
finer gardens and larger everywhere, but for its size few were 
prettier than his. A small, unpretending place, but good. 
Now, in such a group of trees as that at Atherboume a 
Lombard poplar or two would break the rounded line; and 
for foliage—really the contrasts of foliage and growth and 
form and colour were very well contrived. And flowers! She 
was of his mind, no doubt, that a garden was a desert unless 
it was well stocked with flowers. Not dreadful things like 
those, garish and raw as a militia uniform, suggestive of 
window boxes in a London gin palace ; but flowers, fragrant 
flowers. He and she liked the same, he was sure. With his 
cane on the gravel walk he sketched his beds and terraces; 
this was a bed of roses, that of carnations, and here were 
picotees; single dahlias and hollyhocks were there against 
the wall, and this year, round the fountain, he had a tangle of 
zinnias. Those he owed to Miss Canning’s taste ; a chance 
word from her had first revealed to him the beauty of those 
lovely flowers, and it was she who had taught him to plant 
clumps of tall opium poppies and sweet pea here and there in 
the kitchen beds. Gardening was best studied, he found, at 
Roxborough or in Bloomsbury. 

On Sunday he walked with her to church. The whole 
household, except Will, went across the fields in twos and 
threes, and by common consent Eugenia was left to Prender- 
gast. On the way there they spoke little, but returning he 
ventured to show to her a little of his deeper self. He told 
her how purposeless and frivolous his life had been till he met 
her. It was no credit to him that he had not done wild 
things; happily his tastes and nature inclined him to the 
good. He could claim no credit for that—not the least; it 
was inborn—inherited in his blood. In days when all country 
squires drank and swore, the Prendergasts had been a sober 
race. An uncle of his, an admiral, had been a teetotaller from 
choice, when teetotalism was unlmown. For himself excess 
was impossible; he blushed to own that as a \aA a\» 
be bad once determined to get drunk. Cunosltrj ^ 
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natural instinct, for he had wanted to solve the mystery, and 
learn the secret of the great temptation of our race. But 
nature had been too strong for him, and like his father and 
grandfather he had never taken too much in his life. So 
much was due to nature. He always felt that. It was no 
credit to him that in frivolous years he bent naturally to 
want whatsoever things are good. 

It was his idealising nature that had kept him single so 
many years. He looked high; he admitted it. So rare a 
combination of qualities were needed to kindle him to love, 
that he had believed at last that he should go single to his 
grave. Did Miss Canning remember that fancy ball? He 
should never forget the impression it had made upon him of 
emptiness and hollow gaiety. He had looked round him, and 
among the foolish laughter that crackled like thorns under a 
pot, he had heard a voice that was womanly and sweet. He 
had looked, dreading a disenchantment, but the face matched 
the voice, and the plain black serge dress that had seemed a 
protest against all that bedizenment confirmed his impression 
that he had found a pearl; that the lady he had seen was in 
mind, as well as person, a lily among the thistles. He had 
sought his host; he had at last achieved an introduction to 
the mother (he knew by a certain grace it was the mother 
before he had been introduced), and then at last in despair, 
like a starving man who steals a loaf, did she remember ? 

Eugenia did not speak ; the changing colour of her cheek 
answered. She raised her eyes with a look of humble self- 
reproach, mutely entreating pardon. How she had made him 
suffer, he went on. She had indeed been pitiless, and now he 
took revenge, recalling her freezing answers, that to his 
hungry soul had seemed to say, ‘ Too late, too late, you can¬ 
not enter here.* Yet that had charmed him ; her very iciness 
braced him, and did him good. Even that first evening when 
she had said, * Oh yes,’ and drawn back her head with the 
proud grace of a timid doe, he had felt that she was the most 
sanctifying influence that had been vouchsafed him since Ins 
mother’s death. 

Until his mother’s death he had never felt the loneliness 
of single life. She had been his best and holiest friend; 
unspeakably dear. Unspeakably dear, for grief still silenced 
him. He spoke of her to no one—it was impossible. No one 
could understand what he had suffered from that loss; not a 
day passed that he did not think oihst. 
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give half his life to have her back, for his was a faithful, un- 
forgetful nature. With him to be once loved was to be loved 
for ever; to be once mourned, to be mourned till death. He 
wished Miss Canning could have known his mother. He 
knew they would have been friends. When he had seen her 
first (might he tell her a very childish fancy ?) it had seemed 
that he had seen his mother’s soul. Therefore, even when she 
had been most chilling, he had realised that it was a privilege 
to have met her, and that her treatment of him was as good 
as, compared with her perfection, he deserved. 

Inevitably this conversation altered the footing of their 
acquaintance, and they assumed the cordial frankness of old 
friends. Prendergast could afford to recall her most cruel 
snubs. ‘Do you remember the day you would not see my 
hand ? Oh, I was conscious I but too deeply hurt to show my 
wound.’ 

* And you, do you remember the night you tried to make 
me desert Mr. Harrington ? ’ 

* Aye, that was really bad behaviour. I admit it. Don’t 
recall my sins—but to see you wasted on a little prig like 
that! ’ 

* He’s not a prig,’ said Genny piteously. ‘ He’s very ill.’ 

Prendergast smiled. ‘Ah, that absolves him.’ Instinct 

suggested sympathy, and in a concerned tone he added, ‘ Not 
really ill I hope ? ’ 

Genny replied that she feared so; the last news—ten days 
old—had been bad; it was the silence that made poor Will so 
cross—that was why he had not been to church. He had 
gone into Roxborough to see if there were letters by the 
Sunday post. 

There were letters; Genny had one that made her faint 
and white; she knew the writing; it was from Mr. Field. At 
quitting the Priory he had left a note behind him, a carefully 
worded apology, framed so that it expressed all to her, and to 
the outer world told nothing. She had returned no answer, 
and now he wrote again. Will, with the obtuseness of 
his age and sex, threw her the envelope across the luncheon 
table, saying: 

* It’s from old Field. What has he to say to you ? * 

‘I haven’t read it yet. Have you news of Mr. Har¬ 
rington?’ 

‘ He’s better.’ 

For Will's torture everyone was so glad. vroitoa. 
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himself? Of course not. How was he? Was he cured? 
Was he out of danger ? Was he going about ? Was he still 
in bed ? Well, perhaps they’d like to read his letters ? The 
sneer was wasted, for his mother answered:— 

* Yes, if you don’t mind, dear. I should like to read about 
him very much.* 

Will curled his lip. 1 Curiosity.’ 

‘I said if you didn’t mind, dear,’ said his mother. 

* Of course not if there is anything you would rather I didn’t 
see.’ 

Will passed all his letters up with a sneer. * No secrets in 
any of ’em,* he said. ‘ And now let Genny hand round the 
epistle general from old Field.* 

‘ I haven’t read it yet,’ said the girl without producing it 

1 He has written to me, too,’ said Mrs. Canning. * It seems 
he is anxious about Genny. I didn’t know, dear, that he had 
asked you to let him know how you were. Genny was so ill, 
Sir Charles, the day Mr. Field went away, and this sudden 
dreadful illness of Mr. Harrington’s made me nervous. His 
was a chill, and she had been so late in the garden.* 

‘ Ah. It’s always dangerous to stay late in gardens,’ said 
Will, knowingly. ‘ It was Field fever, and subsided when he’ 
was gone.’ Field seemed to him so patriarchal, that he 
imagined this quite a harmless little joke. The sudden dis¬ 
tress on the girl’s face, however, set Mrs. Canning thinking, 
and towards post time she said :— 

‘ Genny, dear, have you written to Mr. Field ? ’ 

* No, mother.* 

* Then, dear, I think you should. He has always been very | 

kind to you, and if he is anxious-’ 

* I can’t—I don’t mean to write,* said the girl, wringing 
her hands, and turning as white as death. ‘ Please tell him, 
mother, that I don’t mean to write at all.’ 

* But, Genny, why ? * she asked tenderly, taking the girl’s 
hand, and drawing her towards her. * Tell me—tell your 
mother.* 

Eugenia snatched her hand away, and covered her face. 

‘ He is a horrible beast! ’ she cried with sudden passioni 
and burst into violent sobbing. 

( Oh, hush, child; hush ! You shouldn’t say such things! 
You ought not to speak so of any one.’ 

The impulse to confide was now as strong as it had been 
to conceal. 
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* He kissed me! ’ she wailed. ‘ He kissed me in the 
garden! ’ Her sobs rose and swelled and choked her. 

1 There, there, love I Never mind. Tell me—tell mother, 
Genny,* and the girl laid her head on her mother’s neck, and 
sobbed out the tale of tears and sorrow. 

The mother soothed her with caresses and kindness. 
* Why didn’t you tell me when I went into your room, 
dear? 9 

‘ Oh, I couldn’t! I couldn’t 1 * sobbed the girl. 4 While 
it was new I couldn’t speak of it.* 

Mrs. Canning sympathised, and she also improved the 
occasion. She pointed out to Genny how powerless even a 
father and brother are to shield a girl; only with a hus¬ 
band could a girl be safe from such misadventures. But at 
the hint of marriage Genny froze. 

4 1 know now; I know now,’ she said; 4 and I shall bo 
more careful. I can take care of myself now, I know.’ And 
indeed, looking back, Mrs. Canning perceived that her 
daughter had been careful with Prendergast; she had talked 
With him, but always within sight and earshot; she had 
neither sketched, nor read, nor strolled with him alone. 

As Genny was resolved that Field should never be par¬ 
doned, Mrs. Canning wrote him a few lines, saying that her 
daughter had told her what had occurred. 

In due course a full apology arrived, but the penance was 
scarcely glanced at. Field and his impulses and repentances 
had sunk into the background, for in the meanwhile Prender¬ 
gast had said a depressed 4 Good-bye.* 

Neither he nor Eugenia had made any confidences, but 
look and manner showed Mrs. Canning that something was 
amiss. The visit had rim its appointed course, but clearly 
there was sorrow in its ending. What had it been: a quarrel, 
a misunderstanding, or had the eligible jparti fled ? 

Genny was sad and downcast; her eyes bore the trace of 
weeping, and her mother sought her society, hoping that con¬ 
fidence would come unasked. But Genny was self-contained 
and silent, and on the second afternoon her mother found 
means to speak with her alone. The girl was sketching on 
the western terrace, and Mrs. Canning brought her work and 
sat on the bench at her side. 

4 Genny,’ she said, after they had discussed Sir Charles a 
little; 4 did he ask you to marry him ? * 
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The girl winced; a flood of crimson swept over neck and 
cheek and brow. 

4 Oh, dear! Then I’m afraid, dear, you refused him!' 

4 I had to. But don’t let us talk of it.' 

4 Not talk of it ? ’ said the mother reproachfully. 4 Oh, 
Genny, you are not loving to your mother.’ 

‘I love you more than anyone,’ said the girl, her lip 
quivering; 4 but I don’t feel loving, mother. All that about 
Donald seems to have withered up my heart. I don’t care for 
anything now—except memories.* 

‘ Oh, hush, love! Don’t say such old things at your age. 
You will get over that.’ She took the girl’s hand and stroked 
it. 4 I had hoped you were getting happier-* 

( Yes ; I suppose I am. I am freezing up. I feel less, 
but I can’t care for people any more.* 

4 No, it’s too soon,’ said her mother in a tender voice. She 
put her arm round her, and drew her to her breast. 4 But, 
darling, I’m certain Donald isn’t worth the ruin of your life. 
He is a very ordinary young man. He hasn’t even behaved 
well to you.’ 

Genny freed herself and sat up. 4 Perhaps not,’ she said, 
pushing her hair back from her brow. 4 1 don’t know—I’m 
not sure about that at all. But it makes no difference to me; 
that can’t alter my feeling either way.’ There was no 
response to her mother’s caressing touch; the tearing open 
of the wound was too painful, the effort at endurance too 
great, for tenderness. 

4 Well, I think it should, Genny. I think you ought to 
try not to care for a man who is indifferent to you.’ 

4 1 can’t think in that way, mother. I can’t be fickle 
because someone else is fickle; I couldn’t change because 
Donald changed. Besides, I’m not quite certain that he has 
changed.’ 

Mrs. Canning hesitated, then she said, 4 But perhaps, 
Genny—men deceive, you know; perhaps ho never did very 
seriously care for you. He sold your portrait, and he seems 
devoted to that Mrs. Ambient.’ 

4 1 don’t know—someone—a friend—told me that he 
thought a great deal of mischief had been made—about Mrs. 
Ambient.’ 

4 44 He ? ” A friend told you that ? A man ? To what 
man do you confide your love troubles, Genny ? To Sir 
Charles ? 9 
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She laughed a little. It was so unlikely. 

4 No, I don’t mind saying; but you might guess—of course 
it was Mr. Harrington.’ 

4 Mr. Harrington ? So you confide about Donald to Mr. 
Harrington! ’ 

4 Oh, I don’t know. Perhaps sometimes a little. I can’t 
help it. He is the one person who really feels for me. 
Donald has made a friend of him, and he is so kind. He is 
so very kind to me! ’ 

4 So that’s it, is it ? He is so kind about Donald ? ’ said 
Mrs. Canning. 4 I’m very glad. Sometimes I was afraid, 
Genny—and you know that would never do.’ 

The girl flushed. 4 I’m sure such an idea never entered 
his mind ! He is the nicest man in the world.* 

Mrs. Canning smiled. 4 What ? Nicer than Donald, 
Gennikins ? * 

4 Yes. I’m not at all blind about Donald; I think he is 
better-looking than Mr. Harrington, a little, but in every 
other way I know Mr. Harrington is best. But that isn’t 
why we love people, mother. You know Mr. Harrington is 
for nicer than our Will, but if it was Will who had been so 
ill- 1 

4 Ah, but a mother’s love is different, Gennikins. There 
is nothing else like that at all.’ 

4 1 don’t know, mother. I’m afraid my love for Donald is 
very like it; nothing he does, and nothing that is said against 
him, makes any difference at all.’ 

Mrs. Canning stroked her daughter’s hand caressingly. 

4 But there are things that would have to make a difference, 
my Genny. If Donald were to marry, it would be very 
wicked to care for him. Women have to get over these things, 
dearest, and a second love is the best cure for the first.’ 

4 Because one must be nearly cured of the first to even 
tolerate the second! ’ 

4 Well, dear, you seemed to tolerate Sir Charles pretty well 
when he was here! ’ 

4 1 know: I didn’t think he felt like that—I thought it 
was just a friendly liking—like Mr. Harrington’s.* 

4 Then you could tolerate his friendship ? It’s only as a 
husband that he couldn’t please ? If you liked him, dear— 
you know, darling, that your mother is the last person to 
advise you to do anything worldly—but, cMYdifc, ^ 
life in the face. It is useless think oi DonaXA, % Sk&k 
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was your girlish dream, and none of us ever realise our dreams. 
See where dreaming has landed Aunt Louisa, dear; ask her, 
and she will tell you that dreaming only leads to sorrow and 
an empty life. It’s useless thinking of what might have been; 
we have to take what is— * she paused: Eugenia had taken 
off her hat, and was plucking at its ribbons, and continued 
abstractedly to pull at the bows. * I don’t want you to marry 
anyone against your feeling, only, dear, you must realise that 
life is never to our taste. That’s not the aim and end of it, 
my darling; if we’d been asked, and could have known, most 
likely we should have refused to be bom. I always feel a 
little guilty to my children. We owe a duty—a responsibility 
—to our children, that is without equal in the world. But, 
dear, we each have a place and duty, and (what people forget 
in these days) our children owe a duty to us too. And when 
a marriage of that kind offers—well, dear, with an ailing 
father, is it quite right to refuse ? If you dislike Sir Charles 
—that’s another matter. I think if you dislike him it was 
not quite fair to treat him as you did; but if he pleases you 
—love is not the only thing in marriage, with poverty it soon 
flies away. I am not sure that Donald would have made you 
so very happy. If a man is not steady, there is no happiness, 
Genny dear.’ 

4 I know that, mother; but I feel sure he’s steady. Be¬ 
sides, I’d rather have been wretched with Donald than happy 
with anyone else in the world.’ 

4 No, not if you had tried it, Genny. Don’t talk in that 
foolish way, my dear. Try not to grow weak and sentimental 
—besides, you must remember that you were only his second 
best, whatever he may have been to you. He was heartbroken, 
you know, when he came here last summer, and he has been 
heartbroken since and is consoled again. That doesn’t look 
like a very faithful nature, and at the best you could never 
have been first with him, any more than Charles Prendergast 
with you.’ 

Eugenia turned her face away in pale misery: the pain of 
bitter truth was eating at her heart. 

4 Donald may have been your first love—but you were not 
his : you would have been—the accepted—not the chosen; 
these things are never perfect in the world.’ 

There was another silence, Eugenia still plucked at the 
hat ribbons, and Mrs. Canning resumed: 

*1 suppose, poor boy, he had buried Yna and he 
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thought he would amuse himself—or he may have intended 
earnestly to make you happy, and have succeeded in pleasing 
himself too well. There’s a deal of truth in the saying that 
happiness pursues those that fly, and flies from those that 
pursue it.’ 

«I think it would be truer to say it flies from everyone,’ 
said the girl dejectedly. 

* No, I don’t think so, dear. If there’s any good in us, it 
should make us happy to give joy to those who love us and 
are kind. . . . Genny, I tell you this to help you: I had not 
been very happy when I married your papa. I took him as 
you might take Sir Charles—because my dream was over, 
and (though I daresay he too had had his story) he cared for 
me and needed a wife because he wanted to settle here. I 
thought it over a long time, and then—the past is like last 
year’s roses, it never blooms again. If I’d stayed single all 
my life, that would never have brought me back my happiness 
and love. They were poor at home, and anxious to see me 
settled. If my father had died, I, like you, should have had 
to earn my bread. And I looked round, and saw that after 
youth is over the woman with children and a good husband is 
happier than the old maid. It seemed to me then that I 
could never be really happy, but it was in my power to make 
papa so. For myself I didn’t much mind; nothing seemed 
to matter—and I am sure I have been as happy as any woman 
I know.* 

Eugenia turned to her mother and gave her a compassion¬ 
ate kiss; nevertheless, she wished she had not heard the 
story; it seemed a treason to her father, and the recital had 
spoiled a sacred, lifelong mystery. Her parents were no 
longer pre-ordained for one another by the will of Heaven, 
but a chance couple, who had married as a makeshift—for 
convenience. The story related of any other persons would 
have awakened fellow feeling and sympathy, and the cheerful 
continuation of such a sad beginning would have filled her 
with hope for her own future. But of her parents it was a 
desecration; the idea was repulsive, and her parents seemed 
less inevitable, more open to criticism, less near and dear to 
her. She kissed and caressed her mother—the mother who 
had been a disappointed girl and married for a settlement. 
Again silence reigned, and then Mrs. Canning brought her 
sermon to its natural conclusion. 

* You see, Genny, what you have to do is 
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what life might have been with Donald, but to try to make 
the best of it without him. Sir Charles Prendergast is hardly 
likely to ask you twice, and in these days not many men will 
take penniless girls. I don’t mind saying, dear, that I am 
sorry you decided alone, and so impulsively, and am disap¬ 
pointed you could not care for him. A more than respectable 
marriage—a brilliant one—a sure position, and a good, clever 
man. I don’t know, dear, what you expect, and to my think- 
ing he’s worth a dozen Donald Jamiesons. You are not 
likely to have such a chance again, and I should have thought 
you would have been happier in a beautiful, comfortable home 
of your own than with the prospect of growing into a lonely, 
soured old maid. It is a pity your chance came to you so 
young; when you are older you will see the value of many 
things you don’t prize now. If a man can keep you comfort¬ 
ably, and place you in a position to do good, and if he’s loving 
and trustworthy and good, you can rely on the rest coming 
after, dear.’ 

The shuddering recollection of the kiss swept over 
Eugenia. 

‘I’d rather be as poor as Job and free!* she said, and, 
gathering up her sketching things, she rose and turned to¬ 
wards the house. 


CHAPTER XIX 

Of her three children Mrs. Canning had most sympathy with 
her younger son; it is true that John had an interest in albs 
and chasubles, and copes and thuribles, incomprehensible to 
her, and that the young man had as little understanding of 
the social pleasures so dear to his mother. But the two 
minds were of the same calibre; they had the same limita¬ 
tions and, apart from matters of Church ritual, he had aims 
and tastes that she could understand. Unlike so many High 
Churchmen of his day, he was rigidly narrow and old- 
fashioned ; and, to his thinking, Church feeling was the pass¬ 
port in the next world and a University education in this. 

Between the genial clergy of S. Cyprian’s and hini^lf 
there was a whole gulf of feeling; the orthodoxy that could 
accept Dissenting hymn tunes, and that included Baptist 
mnisteia as fellow-workers for Salvation, was to his mind no 
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orthodoxy at all. He preferred a Romanist to a Protestant, 
but the existence of either made him rather sad; but, not¬ 
withstanding this rigid view, he had little proselytising zeal, 
for his sympathies were entirely with the orthodox, the con¬ 
verted, and the well-conducted. As a shepherd he would 
have stuck dose to his ninety and nine, feeling that any sheep 
so perverse as to stray from his excellent charge was likely to 
set a* bad fashion, and sure in the long run to give more 
trouble than it was worth. For his judgment of persons he 
had a code of unimpeachable rules; and as temperament, 
temptation, motive, passion, grace, training, and moral re¬ 
sponsibility are immeasurable and varying amounts, he left 
them to balance one another, and found it much easier to 
reckon without them. Besides, right is right and wrong is 
wrong; there is no mistake about that; and he judged him¬ 
self as well as others. Few young men live to John Can¬ 
ning’s age without greater cause for repentance. It is defa¬ 
mation of character to call his life blameless; judged either 
by law or ecclesiastical observance it was exemplary; he 
prayed, he fasted, he bridled his tongue, he mortified his 
flesh, he schooled his thoughts, he read hard and denied him¬ 
self all luxury and indulgence. John was the member of the 
family who ate the drumsticks of chickens, and sat on the 
straight-backed chairs; and far from taking credit to himself 
for these curbs on the pride of life, he performed them with 
an air that, to the sensitive, imparted a flavour of sin to the 
breasts and wings, and suggested that the habitual use of a 
well-made seat can be atoned for only by a death-bed repent¬ 
ance. His self-restraint was the more creditable in that it 
really cost him self-denial; he was by nature fastidiously re¬ 
fined and delicate, and suffered more from small discomforts 
than robuster persons do from real privations. Roughness 
and want of polish were abhorrent to him; he would have 
thirsted all day rather than drink from another’s glass, and 
could never leave his neighbour to chance when he knelt 
before the Altar. 

Fastidious for himself, he was fastidious for his sister; he 
would have chosen the convent for her before the most ad¬ 
vantageous marriage; but if marriage it was to be, he hoped 
it would be a good one, and he spoke to her very seriously 
about her rejection of Charles Prendergast. Had she not 
acted thoughtlessly ?—had she asked herself seTYQn&Vj 
she was not missing the opportunity of a neeinV, 
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He spoke to her of her influence upon Prendergast, of the 
safety, social and spiritual, of such an union, and contrasted 
that pure and womanly position with the half Bohemian life 
of Montague Place. The poor girl, who was fond of her 
brother and influenced by his sincerity, said tearfully that she 
was sorry; she could not fall in love with Sir Charles—it was 
no use; she could not feel towards him in that way. 

‘ In what way ? * asked John, who believed in submissive¬ 
ness for woman. Then he pointed out to her the woman's 
place in marriage as suggested by the Bible and the Church. 
He overpowered her with passages of Scripture, and recalled 
the loveless marriages of S. Ursula, S. Cecilia, S. Barbara, and 
many more. He spoke darkly and mysteriously of the sin of 
schism; quoted blood-curdling passages from theologians of 
the school of Laud, and left upon her mind a general impres¬ 
sion that a worldly marriage may be dictated by religion, that 
self-denial and submission even in this are the crown of 
woman, and that inclination may be a snare. Her heart 
rebelled against this teaching; his Bible examples, his saints, 
his quotations, awed her to silence, but she did not acquiesce. 
Better a thousand times a life of loneliness than the intoler¬ 
able burden of an unloved husband. She thought of Charles 
Prendergast, whom she liked and who pleased her, and she 
felt that as a husband she should hate him in a week. Never¬ 
theless, she had enjoyed his attentions ; it had been pleasant 
to have him philandering about her; and now that he was 
gone she missed his homage. True, he had written her a 
kind, miserable, heart-broken, resigned letter from Sco tland, 
saying that, in spite of all he suffered, he still blessed the day 
on which he saw her first; that he had ordered a stained 
glass window representing the meeting of Jacob and Rachel 
at the well, for the parish Church as a thank-offering for hav¬ 
ing known her, and that he trusted she would always regard 
him as her friend, and forget the presumptuous hope that he 
had ventured to entertain. That hope was dead, but the feel¬ 
ing that had prompted it must remain unchanged for ever; 
for it was formed, not on admiration for her beauty and her 
youth, but in deep reverence for her character. Lonely and 
sad as his earthly path must be, it was a higher one than he 
should have found had he not known her. 

Naturally this devotion moved her; she felt very sorry for 
Charles Prendergast, and the visitors who succeeded hfm were 
not calculated to efface any impression iisA. ms&a. John’i 
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austere guests seemed no more conscious of her presence than 
of the footstools, and Will’s visitor was as mum as a mouse 
before the ladies, though he had plenty of anecdotes for the 
stable and the smoking-room. Avoided by this young man 
(who, as a ship’s doctor, imagined himself a desperately good 
catch, in great danger from her machinations) and ignored by 
John’s visitors, she was thrown chiefly into the society of 
little Fritz and her maiden aunt, and the two unmarried 
women sat much together, herding the flocks of earwigs and 
black beetles that the dauntless marauder in white breeches 
captured from the peaceful and imaginary shepherds of the 
garden beds. Fritz’s plump, infantine white figure trotted in 
and out of the brigand’s cave (otherwise summer-house), 
where the beauteous captive women (his cousin and his aunt) 
sat at their needlework and spoke of love and life; the elder 
was gentle and sentimental, and confided (not without 
motive) to her niece the story of her blighted life. 

1 1 used to feel that I could care for no one else; but now 
—Well ! my day is gone by. We can’t have our lives over 
again. When we are young we don’t understand how long 
middle age is—and how lonely. Thirty years ago I couldn’t 
realise the length of the fifty years before me, nor guess how . 
soon Captain Howard would cease to be so dear.’ 

And then Aunt Jackson said a word in season, by speak¬ 
ing in a general and impersonal way of a wealthy marriage as 
a stewardship; of the brevity of sentiment, and the lasting 
quality of such merits as Church principle, position, and a 
balance at the bank; altogether matters seemed to be pro¬ 
gressing as favourably as possible, when (as often happens 
with our most cherished schemes) the plans for Eugenia’s 
welfare received an unexpected check. 

It is true that Mrs. Canning had only a doubtful hope of 
a second offer from Charles Prendergast, but Jamieson had 
considerately gone yachting with the Ambients, and Harring¬ 
ton and his visits seemed in abeyance, until one morning 
John looked up from his letters to ask his mother if she would 
have a nice spare room free on Wednesday for Father 
Priestley. 

* Don’t give him the south room,' Will had thrown in 
without looking up from his own correspondence. ‘ I expect 
Harrington on Thursday, and he ought to have the sun.’ 

kfrs. Canning’s face fell, sq did Mis. 
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* But I think, Will dear, I should be afraid to have Mr. 
Harrington/ said his mother, with perfect sincerity. Less 
sincerely she added, ‘ After such a bad illness it's too great a 
responsibility.' 

‘ Oh, he's all right. He's going to his appointment. This 
letter is from him; he writes in capital spirits; he must be 
as fit as a flea.' 

Although it was September, Thursday was a perfect 
summer day; there had been many colder in July and August. 
Harrington's mother could look forward to her darling's jour¬ 
ney with only the due amount of maternal sinking of the 
heart. Nevertheless, she followed him to his room when he 
went to fasten his portmanteau, and extracted many solemn 
promises not to let Will Canning beguile him into twenty- 
mile walks or cricket matches; not to stay out when the dew 
was falling, nor sit on damp grass. Oh, he might laugh! but 
he could never, never know how anxious he had made her; 
how she had feared that she should lose him—her darling— 
the very light of her eyes. He knew that her terrors and his 
illness made her love him only ten times better, and he would 
be a good, careful sonny, take unselfish care of himself, go 
second-class, and sit back to the engine—even if it did make 
him feel a little sick. It did not make him sick at all, and 
about tea-time he and Will drove up the Priory drive. Tea 
was set out under the walnut trees; the household was assem¬ 
bled there with the exception of Eugenia. Either by accident 
or design she was coming out of the house at the very moment 
the trap drove up. 

‘ What a very fine young man,' said Father Priestley to 
John, as Harrington (a pair of captivating legs displaying 
themselves in shooting stockings) jumped down from the cart. 
He looked distressingly unlike Mrs. Canning's Dissenter of 
the frayed shirt with his feet through his shoes, and as he 
went quickly and lightly towards Eugenia Mrs. Jackson re¬ 
marked : 

‘ Gracious, Annie, is that your Methodist ? He looks far 
more like the Knave of Hearts.' 

He and Eugenia were, perhaps, too nearly of a height for 
perfect composition, but they made a charming picture stand¬ 
ing there in the summer sunshine, she with her face slightly 
upturned looking at him with a smile of sympathy and wel¬ 
come, he with a deeper and more tender feeling lighting his 
handsome, blushing face. 
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Will had cried * Thomas ’ twice, and now himself turned 
the horse towards the stable; and Harrington and Eugenia 
walked towards the group under the walnut trees. Harring¬ 
ton’s face had still the delicate brilliance of youthful conva¬ 
lescence ; many shades of redness had faded from his hands. 
Illness, a medical degree, the barber, a tailor, and maternal 
cares had developed him from a handsome boy into a very 
handsome man. Conscious of being changed by cropped hair, 
hollow eyes, a thin face, and red and white that no longer 
suffused themselves into a general healthy pink, he blushed 
under Genny’s kind, sympathetic scrutiny. Then her eyes 
fell, and the paler red of her flag of distress swept over her 
face. No man had ever such beautiful, true eyes as Mr. Har¬ 
rington, she was thinking. And as she lowered hers it 
occurred to the young man that no doubt he was still an 
awful fright. Neither of them knew quite of what they were 
speaking as they walked across the lawn, and it was a relief 
when Mr. Canning rose and came towards them, saying: 

4 Well, Harrington, my boy! You’re a nice young man: 
all the pity we’ve wasted on you, and then you turn up with 
these calves and a complexion like a rose ! ’ 

4 But he looks very delicate,’ said Mrs. Canning, holding 
his hand in both hers. She had meant to be very cold to 
him, but that was how her resolutions always ended when she 
liked people. She was angry with her husband’s cordiality, 
but her own greeting was as kind. 

‘Ought you to stay out of doors, dear? Quite sure? 
John, bring that big chair up by mine. This is my sister, 
Mrs. Jackson. Miss Canning (Genny, you see, isn’t Miss 
Canning at all), Mr. Priestley,—my younger son.’ 

The ladies and Mr. Priestley all shook hands, and greeted 
the young man with the demonstrative kindness naturally 
evoked by handsome, gentle looks and convalescence. John, 
as a protest against the favour accorded by the thoughtless to 
mere superficial attractions, bowed stiffly and then walked 
mournfully towards the big, cushioned, wicker chair. He had 
but raised it when Harrington, with alert steps, overtook him. 

4 Oh! is that for me ? Then please let me carry it. I’m 
perfectly well,—I assure you I’m able.’ He took it from John’s 
ungracious hand and carried it to the tea-table, where stood 
Fritz, with face and fingers jam-stained and sticky,huimh&te&. 
and cast down, because be bad not been intaoAnce&. Ykax- 
lington set the chair down where Mrs. Canning YftAfc Ynxn, 
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and, having seated himself, held out his hand encouragingly 
to the child and smiled. Fritz sidled, wriggled, and smiled 
shyly in return. 

4 Well,* said Harrington, 4 little man; who are you ? # 

4 1 am Fritz Jackson,’ piped Fritz. 4 And I know who you 
are; you’re Will Harrington, and I should like to sit on your 
knee.’ 

4 Oh, Fritz, don’t be forward; Mr. Harrington is tired/ 
murmured his mamma; but Harrington meanwhile had taken 
the child on his knee. Eugenia, who had placed herself near 
the tea-table, smiled. 

4 That reminds me of the first time I ever saw you,’ she 
said. 4 But Fritz must come down. Fritz, come to cousin 
Genny.’ 

4 You must not let him worry you. Fritz, you may hand 
Mr. Harrington the cake.* 

But Eugenia interfered; she had cut some sandwiches that 
he must have after his journey ; then Mrs. Canning said how 
much happier she should feel if he had on a little shawl. 
There was a white chuddah on the bench near John. 

Harrington blushed and protested: he was perfectly, ab¬ 
solutely well. 

4 Oh, I dare say,* said Mrs. Canning, smiling; 4 but you 
don’t look it. Now do as you are asked, and remember how 
anxious everyone has been about you.* 

4 Yes,* said the elder Miss Canning. 4 An illness of that 
kind is more easily taken than got rid of, and I expect you 
have a delicate chest.* 

4 A delicate chest ? ’ repeated the young man, accepting the 
shawl. 4 Oh dear no, I hope not. I’m not delicate in any 
way.* He looked to Will Canning for confirmation. 

4 He has a cough sometimes, but it is always from the 
stomach,’ said Will, with professional gravity. 

4 Will!’ exclaimed his mother and his sister and his 
aunts. 

4 Well, I suppose that’s what he wanted me to say. Be¬ 
sides, I never can see why poetry is north of the diaphragm 
and prose south ; to my mind, one disease is as romantic as 
another.* 

4 One attack on the chest is hardly proof of delicacy,’ said 
Mr. Priestley, kindly. 

But neither Harrington nor Will responded. Harrington 
went on with bis tea with leaat 
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although the general conversation continued, everyone felt 
that a forbidden topic had been touched, and that the delicate 
chest, if not admitted, was a fear Harrington was unwilling 
to face. 

1 Well! Should you like to come to your room now ? * 
asked Will a few minutes later. But it appeared that Eugenia 
had promised to show him the garden after tea, so the three 
set off together; but after a little while it occurred to Will 
that he was not appreciated at his full value. He said that 
if they’d excuse him he’d go and look to the tennis courts, and 
leave them to theorise about the world to come. 

John, strolling through the shrubbery with Father Priest¬ 
ley, discussing the permissibility of a Procession entering a 
church at the west door, came on the young people seated 
unchaperoned on a secluded bench. Genny, her hands in her 
lap, was looking very earnestly at Harrington, and he, the 
white shawl still round his shoulders, was bending forward, 
tracing figures in the gravel with a stick. They were speak¬ 
ing low; the isolated sentences falling between long silences. 
About them there was an atmosphere of tenderness, earnest¬ 
ness, and embarrassment. ( Not so much that,’ John heard 
Harrington’s rich, full voice say, as he and his friend ap¬ 
proached ; 1 but the pain of differing—on a subject so sacred 
to us both.’ 

Father Priestley, whose ears were less youthful and less 
keen, probably heard no words, and only noted the tender, 
embarrassed looks, and the low, broken tones. 

* Going ahead l * he said to John with a smile, after they 
had passed the couple. ‘ He has a beautiful and saintly face; 
he seems a very fine young man.* 

* He is not quite of the class we should wish my sister to 
marry into,* said John rather stiffly. 4 And, unhappily, he is 
some kind of a schismatic. She is only on friendly terms with 
him. 9 

4 On very friendly terms. Unless it is quite clear to him, 
that seems hard on the young man. He is a most attractive, 
charming youth.’ 

4 From what I hear he has had no education worth speak¬ 
ing of; he has been to some modem school. Perhaps it would 
have been better for him had he never seen Eugenia. My 
brother is too fond of making friends in a lower rank.* . 

* This lad is a fellow student of your broiYist’*'* \ 
suppose ho feels any difference of rank at aJDL—it fosstOofe ^ 
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it’s not great enough to protect the poor young fellow from 
the charms of such a very lovely, friendly girl/ 

‘ I’ll speak with her/ said John; but, on second thoughts, 
he found it better to let things take their course. When 
matters have reached the stage of broken sentences and shrub¬ 
bery seats/ it is easier to do harm than good by direct inter¬ 
ference. A little duennalike surveillance, a little private 
whipping up of Genny’s orthodoxy, an occasional word on the 
subject of classical education, and university training, and 
schism, was as far as he dare go/ 

Of course, as Will’s guest, Harrington was chiefly with 
his special host, but the whole household felt enlivened by his 
happiness, vivacity, and youthful earnestness ; and in spite of 
Mrs. Canning’s jealous but intermittent manoeuvring, he and 
Eugenia contrived to be a good deal together, and made a 
couple of bad water-colour sketches conjointly, at a favourite 
stream and bridge which were so far from home that she had 
not courage to sit there all alone. 

In spite of her experience with Mr. Field, she had no 
fear of Harrington; he was so frank and kind—had she had no 
brothers, she would have thought so brotherly—that she un¬ 
consciously discarded the prudish little precautions she had 
taken since the affair of Field. She trusted Harrington im¬ 
plicitly ; it did not even occur to him that she trusted him. 
She treated him as she would have treated a female friend, 
and she was still too simple to guess that his feeling might be 
less cold. 

i She is too much with Will Harrington/ her mother said 
to her father one evening. ‘ And she is beginning to learn 
that there are more deadly sins than chapel-going; John is 
surprising on the subject—still she heard Father Priestley say 
that there are worse offences in the world.’ 

It was near dinner time, the light was already failing, the 
young people were in the kitchen garden, and the sound of 
their laughter reached the lawn now and then. 

*1 think I will walk round to the kitchen garden, 
Austen/ continued Mrs. Canning, drawing her shawl about 
her shoulders, and she rose from the bench. 

‘ Oh, leave them alone, she’s safe enough/ said the father; 
* you can trust Harrington.’ 

‘ Yes, I daresay, Austen; but we trusted Mr. Field— 
come, dear, ’ and they went arm in atm towards the kitchen 
garden. 

‘Ah, my dep “ ^ was neither nor 
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4 Those are strange protections, Austen; besides the point 
is that I don’t want her to care for him.’ 

They strolled towards the walled garden; whence laughter 
and merry voices rang clear on the still evening air. It did 
not appear that the young people were sentimental, and when 
they came in view Genny was on the walk directing, while 
Harrington was springing lightly here and there round the 
edge of the carrot bed. 

4 He’s catching something,’ said Mrs. Canning. * He has 
a moving lump of something in his handkerchief.’ Half 
laughing, she went up. 4 What are you doing—you young 
people ? What is it you have there ? ’ 

4 Frogs,’ said Eugenia, laughing. 

4 Miss Canning thought they seemed so thirsty,* said the 
young man, pouncing upon another. ‘ We are going to take 
them to the pool. 9 

4 Children! 9 said Mrs. Canning with her light little laugh. 
4 A house physician! ’ she laughed again as she passed on. 
4 There you see, Austen, what a comfort! There is nothing 
in it after all.’ 

4 1 think there is, dear; that’s how they do it at three- 
and-twenty; it expresses admiration as much as Field’s way, 
but it’s a younger way.* 

4 At all events it’s a more innocent way.’ 

4 A more serious way I’m afraid, though ; poor lad, he is 
pretty far gone.* 

4 Far gone; oh, nonsense, Austen! In love ? With frogs 
in his pocket handkerchief ? * 

4 There’s no safeguard in frogs, my dear. It can be done 
with anything—with frogs or the damnatory clauses of the 
Athanasian creed.’ 

4 Well—-so long as Genny doesn’t care for him.’ 

4 If your child is unhurt, you don’t care whose may break 
his heart?’ 

4 He will mend it again. Besides, I have a clear con¬ 
science. That lies at your door, Austen; it’s you who en¬ 
courage the poor boy. Some day he’ll tell you that he cares 
for her; and then how will you feel ? ’ 

4 Bather glad I think, Annie. The little chap has cha¬ 
racter and energy, and plenty of brains.’ 

4 But what use will his brains be to him, Austen, if he 
hasn’t got lungs ? ’ 

‘Harrington!' cried Mr. Canning. *IVa 
r i 9 B time you were in.' 
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CHAPTER XX 

A very small party sat down to luncheon on the last day of 
Harrington’s visit, for the two married ladies had gone to see 
friends in Roxborough, and had taken Fritz with them, and 
Will had a shooting engagement. The invitation had been 
extended to Will’s friend also; but Harrington, though he 
was athletic and fond of exercise, had declined to avail him¬ 
self of it, pleading that he didn’t know the stock of a gat 
from the barrel, nor which shoulder to fire it from, and could 
only guess by inductive reasoning whether you loaded the 
shot before the powder, or the powder before the shot. Will 
had overruled those objections, and then Harrington had re¬ 
membered that he was short-sighted; and when his friend 
had remarked that he looked a jolly old owl in his spectacles, 
he had said it would be no pleasure to him to shoot birds in 
the leg. It was quite useless for Will to assure him he need 
have no fear of blood-guiltiness. Rather than go, the young 
man admitted that he didn’t feel quite strong enough to carry 
a gun on his shoulder all day. So Will (whose denseness had 
limits) had left him under Eugenia’s charge, and at luncheon 
time she had proposed that they two should have the pony 
cart and drive over to the ruins of Brentwood Castle, mien 
every visitor to Roxborough was expected to see. The sug¬ 
gestion, put forth with the unblushing audacity of innocence, 
horrified Aunt Louisa; but she had no initiative, and was as 
incapable as John himself of inventing a pretext that should 
stop the expedition; both aunt and nephew looked for support 
to Mr. Canning, but after a mild injunction to Harrington to 
drive carefully, and not be harum scarum, the incautious 
parent gave his consent. 

‘ What have you done, Austen, what have you been think¬ 
ing of ? * his wife exclaimed, when on her return she learned, 
not only that Harrington had declined to go with Will, but 
that he and Genny were unchaperoned together in the dog¬ 
cart. 

Her husband’s assurance that he had arranged it all, and 
secured that there should be no * Jamiesoning * when reduced 
to the fact that he had reminded Harrington that the pony’s 
knees were not the only things to qumful <xt x did aot carry 
conviction to th$ mother’s wvi 
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* I don’t suppose he even understood what you were hint¬ 
ing at, Austen! It’s too tiresome! Sending them out alone 
together in that way—why, what more could you do if you 
wanted him to propose ? It’s shameful, and it’s cruel, and 
very unfair to the boy*’ 

But Mr. Canning maintained his assurance that Harring¬ 
ton knew he was on his honour. 4 He understands, Annie; 
he understands perfectly well.’ 

4 He must be very sharp indeed if he understands that he 
is not to propose to your daughter, when you say he is to hold 
Eclipse up as she goes down hill! * and, indeed, cross-question 
her husband as she would, Mrs. Canning could not discover 
that the young man had showed any sign of understanding 
beyond remarking that when he stayed with his uncle he was 
trusted to drive his cousins everywhere. 

Poor Aunt Louisa felt too overwhelmed by the reproaches 
that her sister-in-law heaped on her to venture to confess how 
pretty Eugenia had looked when the young people drove off. 
The girl wore a dove gray cloak and a shady gray hat, and 
she looked as fresh and sweet as the roses she had pinned in 
its brim and at her neck. Harrington had looked so very 
happy and elated, and so handsome and inspired and good, 
that there had been sympathy as well as consternation in the 
gentle old maid’s heart. 

4 Young men will be young men if they are Wesleyan 
Methodists twice over,’ Mrs. Canning had replied when her 
Bister-in-law suggested this fragile comfort. And, indeed, 
when she came to think of it, it did seem to Miss Canning 
that Harrington, with his ardent young face aglow with ex¬ 
cited happiness, and his trim ankles becomingly encased in 
well-fitting stockings, had looked a vast deal more like an en¬ 
chanting young man than like anything else in the world. 

Eclipse’s hoofs were out of ear-shot from the Priory, and 
she had been trotting merrily along the road a good hour 
before Mrs. Canning discovered the shortcomings of her de¬ 
puties. It was a beautiful September day, cloudless, but 
rather hazy, with a sky of pale hot purplish blue. Eclipse’s 
hoofs rang cheerfully as she went clop clop, clop clop, along 
the good high road that lay like a pale riband across a land¬ 
scape of harvest fields. Most of the corn was already gar¬ 
nered, or piled in great whitening shocks, but here and there 
a field of graceful grain still waved and rippled under the 
passing breeze. Roxborough stood high; there was a wide 
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view of peaceful, undulating country—stubble fields speckled 
with pheasants, fertile green meadows, orchards and shady 
lanes, and here and there on the northern slopes of the low 
hills were copses and woods, that to-day told as dark masses 
of heavy green in the foreground, and faded through blue to 
gray on the hazy horizon. The young birds chirped and 
twittered contentment, and here and there a robin went 
through his brief happy twirling song; his rotund, pretty 
little person, olive and orange in his new plumage, his joyons 
mien and sweet, unassuming ditty made the end of the 
summer less melancholy, and promised that even in winter 
there shall be pleasant things. 

At the outset the young people were extremely quiet, the 
sound of the horse’s hoofs dispensed with the necessity for 
talk, and Harrington feared to break the sweet rapture of the 
silence, for no words could meet, and few fail to dispel the 
enchantment of his mood. But Eugenia, who was only mode¬ 
rately content, had no fear of falling from the seventh Heaven, 
and after a smiling contemplation of his dreamy ardent face, 
she said, ‘ You are fond of the country, Mr. Harrington I * 

‘ Oh, I am! ’ said the young man, turning towards her a 
face glorified with intenser emotion than the merely pleasing 
country had ever inspired in human heart before. ‘ And the 
country here—though it has no salient features—is somehow 
sweeter and more beautiful than anything I ever saw. It has 
a special charm, a wonderful enchantment. I never liked any 
place so well.’ 

‘ You have seen the Rhine and Heidelberg! * 

1 Yes. And my own moors that I like better. I never 
greatly cared for home scenery before—but now ! Perhaps be¬ 
cause of my illness, most likely because I have been so happy 
here in every way—this peaceful country, this open view and 
the rustle and shimmer of the wind-blown trees, and tho 
waving of the corn—now fill me with a deep and powerful 
feeling. I can never forget the beauty of these days.* 

i Then you ought to be always happy,’ said Eugenia ; ‘you 
are easily pleased. I am sure there has been little here for 
you to enjoy, and some things have been dreadful—often I’ve 
been ashamed of John.* 

‘ I respect your brother so much, I have so much regard 
for him, that I ought not to say that I don’t mind about that.* 
. He turned towards the girl, looked at her earnestly, and added 
* iw i an appealing voice: ‘ The griei know that you 
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felt to me—like that.’ The young girl remained silent, and 
after a pause he asked in a low voice, 4 You don’t feel to me— 
like that ? * 

* I don’t know what to say,’ she said, wringing her hands. 
* Yon are so good; when you were ill, Will told me many 
things about you that make it difficult for me to speak. You 
make such good use of the lesser light that has been given you; 
and I—such poor use of my perfect truth! When I respect 
your life and self so much, how dare I tell you what I feel ? ’ 
She turned towards Harrington, who, with a very stern face, 
sat looking straight ahead. 4 It makes me very sad,’ she 
went on in a touching voice; 4 ah, more than sad ; but I do 
feel—you are not in the Church.* Her voice had broken, and 
died away; she turned and sat with averted face ; Harrington 
saw by the heaving of her breast that she was weeping. 

Eclipse jogged along slowly; a turn of the road brought 
the ruin into view, but neither of the young people observed 
it; they had their sad eyes fixed abstractedly on Eclipse’s 
glossy, sensitive coat, and watched with unconscious intent¬ 
ness the twitches by which she tried to drive off the flies. 4 1 
have offended you,* said Eugenia finally. 

4 Dear Miss Canning, don’t think so ill of me—not even 
Wesleyan darkness could make me so black as that! * 

They fell again into melancholy speechlessness, until 
Eugenia, with tears in her soft, dark eyes, and a moving break 
in her haunting voice, spoke of responsibility, of the Church’s 
guidance, of the sin of error, and of the presumption of private 
judgment. Harrington, of course, retorted with the Re¬ 
formation, and they sank deeper and deeper into a discussion 
neither was fitted to sustain, and in which, for want of precise 
knowledge of what they did mean, both contradicted them¬ 
selves, denied, and then overstated their point of view. 

4 1 can’t say what I mean—I can’t express it,’ she said 
finally. 

4 Nor I; and I wish from my heart we had never broached 
such a subject 1 * cried Harrington impulsively. 4 No wonder 
we talk of the weather when earnestness leads to such 
Wretchedness! * 

4 Oh, Mr. Harrington! * she said in gentle reproach. 

* It has not made you wretched ? I’m very glad. Ought 
wo to take this turn to the left? ’ 

4 No, that only leads to the farm ; the next one. It has 
not made you wretched, Mr. Harrington ? ’ 
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* Wretched, and sick at heart, and bitter,’ said Harrington 
in a vehement tone she had never heard him use before. 

‘ You bitter ? ’ she said affectionately. ‘ You don’t know 
what it means to feel bitter 1 ’ 

‘ Ah, I do,’ said Harrington with conviction. * I feel very 
bitter when I realise that just because I’m a Wesleyan. • . ► 
Well, it is worse than useless speaking, even thinking, of such 
cruel things.’ 

‘ You mean social disabilities,’ said the young girl kindly; 
‘ but you are quite wrong—there is now no social disability in 
holding any creed.’ 

Harrington turned Eclipse into the shaded narrow lane 
that led to the ruin. ‘ Ah, there is; and I don’t complain of 
that—it’s quite inevitable. Certain views do appeal to certain 
classes—mine is a religion of the poor ; to hold it means many 
disabilities that I don’t care about—some that I do. I shall 
never be the equal of other men of my class; I shall never 
marry where I wish; most likely my wife won’t even be a lady!' 

1 How silly you are! * cried the girl, laughing. 1 Why, 
there must be plenty of Wesleyan ladies; besides, a wide- 
minded person like yourself ought not to mind a slight diver¬ 
gence of opinion! * 

* No, I shouldn’t; I shouldn’t mind it in the least 
Granted other things, I should not mind whether my wife be¬ 
lieved in Priests or Bishops. But I learn that no Episcopalian 
would have me. Church women don’t marry with Dissenters, 
do they ? ’ 

* I don’t know; I expect lax ones do,’ said Eugenia, in a 
tone of encouraging doubt that assured him she had neve! 
given a thought to the question. ‘Oh, yes; I’m surel 1 
heard the other day of one who married a Buddhist! ’ 

* Ah! * He flushed crimson, and tears of pain or angei 
started into his eyes. Eugenia heard him draw in his breath 
with a sound like a sob. ‘ I’ll walk up this hill, it seems a 
long one,’ he said in a cold tone; he handed her the reins and 
dropped over the side of the cart. He ran on a few paces, and 
then walked at the horse’s head with something dreary and 
insulted, she thought, in his gait. The hill was far from being 
steep; she persuaded Eclipse to a quicker pace, but Harring¬ 
ton quickened his pace also ; she thought she would call out 
and say that she was sorry to have wounded him , and then 
she thought she could never explain it quite away. After a 
while he darted into the hedge to piek a snap-dragon, then 
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mother and another; his carriage became less dejected, and 
by the time they had reached the summit of the hill it had 
regained its elasticity. She drew up, and he turned; her eyes 
Cell, she did not dare to look at him. 

4 We go through this gate ? Let me lift you down,* he 
3 &id, as pleasantly and naturally as though there had been no 
breach. She was obliged to look at him: he was smiling, and 
bis kind eyes expressed even unusual gentleness. 

‘ Thank you,’ she said shyly, as he set her down on the 
ground. 

* Now, I suppose I tie Eclipse up to this post ? * 

He fastened the mare, and then they went into the grassy 
held that led to the ruin. 

* When we were young we always used to run down this 
slope,’ said Eugenia. 

4 And why not now ? It is almost our last chance. Very 
soon we shall be too old to wish it.’ 

The steep slope of short fine turf that led to the little brown 
rain was inviting. After their depressing talk and their quar¬ 
rel they yearned towards exhilaration. Eugenia assented, and 
they ran full pelt into the hollow; before they had gone half 
the distance they were both flushed and merry and laughing. 

The ruin was only of local celebrity; picturesque decay and 
age were its charms. 

4 It must always have been quite a small place, and never 
half so pretty as it is now,* said Harrington, looking round 
critically as they stood in the narrow darkness of the tower. 
• What pretty variegated ivy this is ! Do you see ? Up there 
there is a little trail of it quite white. I must climb up and 
get it.’ 

4 Oh no, you can't. Why, it’s ever so high. Don’t, Mr. 
Harrington, you will hurt yourself.' 

Already he was climbing up the uneven wall. * Not I—I 
nhn.ll break my watch though; I’m always doing that.' He 
dropped to the ground, pulled his watch from his fob, and, 
having laid it on a stone, began the ascent anew, climbing as 
easily as a cat. Eugenia took the watch from the stone, and then 
looked on in fascinated terror from her place among the weeds. 

4 Please come down. You will be killed. Oh, I can’t look,’ 
nhft ejaculated in the admiring distress of a girl. 

Harrington only laughed. He put out his hand, and the 
'white ivy no longer hung down the wall. 
d ascent. It was rapid, but from his movement 
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that it was hazardous. She expressed no fear till his sub¬ 
stantial figure leapt safely from the last foothold to the ground. 
i Oh, thank God 1 * she breathed earnestly. 

‘ You were not really frightened ? * 

‘ Oh, I was.’ 

* But there was not the smallest risk. Just look what a 
little way.* 

‘ Far enough to kill you if you had fallen, or still worse to 
have injured you. How should I have ever got you home ? 
And you promised you would not be harum scarum ! 1 

‘ We were not harum scarum coming, at all events! ’ said 
Harrington, laughing. He held out the ivy,‘ Now is it not 
pretty and delicate ? * 

Eugenia bent forward, but did not put out her hand to 
take it. * Oh, it’s lovely: like ivory, but more delicate. And 
no touch of green, not even upon the stem. I never saw any 
white ivy, it is pretty.* She drew her head upright. 

‘ Well, shall I throw it away ? ’ he asked bluntly. 

* I think you might offer it to me,’ she retorted, laughing. 

‘ Was that necessary ? ’ he asked with shy pleasure. ‘ You 

didn’t think I meant to wreathe a bacchanalian crown about 
my prison crop ? * She put out her hand, and the young man 
said in a tone between laughter and earnestness, ‘ It’s an olive 
branch.* 

‘ Then it ought to have come from the other side,* said the 
girl, taking the spray. ‘ I must give you one too.* 

* Yes, do. Give me one of those white archangels ; or a 
bit of this wandering Jew on the wall.* 

‘ No, I’ll give you a rose; * she unfastened the bunch at 
her throat. ‘Or this carnation—pink carnations are most 
fashionable just now.* 

‘ Then don’t give me that. Give me a bloom of that little 
cluster rose: it won’t spoil your bunch.’ 

‘ But I mean it to spoil my bunch; you must have the 
carnation. There, it*s out, and the grass of it. It is a beauty, 
and so sweet. Let me fasten it into your coat.’ She came 
up to him, and pinned in the flower with skilful, unagitated 
hands. As for Harrington, he felt as though his heart were 
breaking. It was torturing bliss to have her so near him, so 
kind, so cold. There was a silence. 

‘I don’t believe you like it,’ said Eugenia, turning her head 
to one side and admiring her work. i It looks very well, just 
carries down the pink of your face ; your jacket ana the ruins; 
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and the brown of your hat. ... It is charming. I should 
like to paint you just as you stand.* 

‘ Now, why can’t I say that kind of thing ? ’ said Harring¬ 
ton, smiling and blushing. ‘Anyone seeing us here would 
imagine that it was your face that harmonised with the pink 
of carnations, and that it was your figure that was in charming 
contrast to old gray ruins.* 

* No, they would not,* said the girl, laughing too. 4 It’s all 
out of key.’ 

4 Yes, I daresay; the ruins are past their prime. But there 
is a charm in contrast, and I might have gone as far as the 
flowers and the face. But I should never have dared; I 
should have expected you to turn me out of the cart, and 
make me run after it like a fat panting old dog. Why, where’s 
my watch ? * 

"It’s here: I took it up in case we should forget it. Be¬ 
sides, I wanted to look at the chain. It is so handsome. Is 
it an old one ? ’ 

4 Yes, it was my grandfather’s. I came by it in an odd 
way. He had quarrelled with my father, ages ago, so none of 
us had ever seen him. He saw me at a London railway sta¬ 
tion one day, and recognised my mug. Then he asked my 
name, and when he heared it was William (I am named after 
my grandfather) he gave me that chain.* 

4 Did he tell you he was your grandfather ? * 

1 1 inferred it. He promised to leave me his watch, but he 
never remade his will. So I still carry that silver-plated old 
turnip at the end of my fob chain.* 

4 Of course after that he made peace with your father ? * 
Harrington shook his head. 4 Father wrote to him, but 
everything was as before. He had a second wife, and nine 
children (five of hers), and not very much to leave: having 
disowned my father for more than twenty years, I suppose he 
thought well to go on so. They never even wrote to announce 
his last illness.* 

4 Oh, how terrible! What can sons do to make fathers so 
implacable ? * 

4 No wrong in this case ! * said the young man, reddening* 
He held out his hand for the watch. 

Eugenia looked again at the handsome old chain, and 
tutned up the seal. 4 Are these your arms ? * 

4 They were his. May I take it ? * 

1 If they were his, they are yours. Why could you not say 

r 2 
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“ Yes ” 9 You have a queer kind of pride, but at the bottom 
no one is prouder than you/ 

* I know it,* said Harrington, laughing, ‘ though I hate to 
be proud, and pride of birth is so mean ! Still, in the matter 
of the seal I could not say yes. I have no right to those coro¬ 
nets and fandanglements.’ 

Eugenia was hurt; she handed him the watch without i 
speaking. 

Harrington reddened, and looked at the seal. 1 Of course I 
could use it if it were cut down to the arms. But I don’t like 
to have that done, as he gave it me. Besides, I don’t use a 
crest, and it’s more to me, with my grandfather’s name and 
all that, than if it was cut down to the arms of the family. 
Perhaps I ought not to wear such a chain with a workman’s 
watch at the end of it. It seems rather flashy.* 

‘Well, I wonder you do. It would be more like you to 
lock it up in your desk, keep it as secret as a disgrace and en¬ 
joy the satisfaction of knowing it was there hidden away.’ 

‘ Well, it would mend my old clothes just as well wherever 
it was 1 But I’m vexed you should think me so close and 
unamiable.’ 

‘Not unamiable. Till to-day I never thought you were 
close. Now I know you are proud and very reserved. I 
thought we were friends.’ 

‘I don’t deserve that. The subject had never turned up. 
Now that it has you cannot accuse me of having allowed it to 
pass. I might as well think you uncandid because you have 
never once mentioned how old you were when you had the 
measles, or indeed whether you have had them at all.’ \ 

‘ Oh, that is not the same. I should not have thought 
you uncandid if it had not been that we had spoken of the 
social disabilities. Having said so much, I think you ought to 
have told me why you felt bitter.’ 

‘ But this is not why I do; it’s why I don’t,* said Har¬ 
rington, laughing. ‘Besides, should you think better of me 
if I went through life boasting my relationship with people 
who disown me, and saying, like a son of Mr. Newman Noggs, 
that my father was a gentleman once ? Whatever my grand¬ 
father may have been, I’m a Wesleyan minister’s son, the 
grandson of a provincial bookbinder, a man of the poorer 
middle class, both through feeling and upbringing. Do you 
know it’s past five ? * 

‘ Gracious, no I They will think we are killed. How we 
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have dawdled 1 You must make her spin home. Shall we 
ran up the slope ? 9 

' She sprang up, light as a deer, and Harrington followed, 
briskly at first, then heavily; at the top he threw himself on 
_ to the grass, gasping for breath. Eugenia turned in alarm. 
1 Oh, Mr. Harrington 1 * She knelt down at his side. ‘ What 
Is it ? What is it ? * 

He was speechless, crimson, and struggling for breath. He 
pressed her hand reassuringly, and presently managed to 
gasp out that it was nothing. 1 Now I’m all right,* he said 
at length, wiping his face that had turned as white as it had 
been red before. 4 I’m awfully sorry to have made such a fool 
of myself.* 

* Not at all to have made yourself ill ? * 

* I’m not ill. In five minutes I’ll be all right. It takes 
me like that, running up hill.’ He rose to his feet, and 
helped Eugenia to rise, and they walked along soberly. 4 It’s 
only that I am (like Hamlet) fat and scant of breath. We have 
wasted ten minutes by that run.’ 

* Did it always serve you like that—running up hill ? * 

4 Ah, no. It’s age. I’m too old for those rigs.’ 

4 Too old ? Papa would run up that slope very easily.* 

‘Well, he is so slight. Unfortunately, I’m a heavier 
build; at his age—if I live—I shall be an exact square,’ 
said Harrington, speaking dejectedly as he untied the horse. 

4 And bald ? * asked Eugenia, laughing. 4 You told me the 
other day you should be bald.’ 

4 I’m afraid so.* 

4 Blue spectacles?* 

4 Well, I should not be surprised,’ he assented merrily. 

4 Of course you will use an ear-trumpet ? ’ 

4 Oh, dear! That would be the end of me indeed ! ’ he 
said with a sudden return to gravity. He took a shawl and 
wrapped it about the girl, and then assisted her to her seat. 
She saw that he climbed to his place rather heavily. 

At the start they were silent, but when Eclipse had settled 
into a good brisk trot Eugenia turned to her companion and 
said: 4 1 have made another discovery in your character. You 
axe ambitious.’ 

4 Am I? Really, I don’t know. It never entered my 
mind. What makes you think so ? ’ 

‘Looking back, many things. I found it out 
became bo grave about the ear-trumpet.* 
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4 Don’t mention the ear*trumpet! ’ he cried with laughing 
impetuosity. 4 There’d be an end to my future! * 

4 So you do know that you have a great future ? It’s like 
the past, a thing not to be spoken of ? * 

4 It’s too vague for words, and too indefinite. And, like so 
many men’s dreams, I daresay it will all end in humdrumness. 
I tell myself so, that failure may not be too crushing; still 
I do hope I shall do some good work—I do hope so.* 

‘Everyone says you will rise to the top of your pro¬ 
fession.’ 

4 That’s a far cry, and not quite in my aim. Still I imagine 
things as difficult and far.* 

4 It’s a very great interest,’ said the girl wistfully, wishing 
that her life too had an aim beyond personal joys. 

4 It is indeed; it consoles me for everything.* 

4 It consoles you ? ’ said Genny, looking into the clear, true 
eyes. 4 Why, what need can you have of consolation ? * 

4 Well, I’m so content at this moment that I must reflect,* 
said Harrington, smiling. 4 Oh, for being square and bald, 
and for wearing blue spectacles, and any other troubles I 
may suffer from.* 

4 1 don’t believe you have a trouble in life,’ said the girl. 

4 Well, there’s that little matter of the future Mrs. Har¬ 
rington,’ he said lightly, but with an undercurrent of sadness 
in eyes and smile. 4 A Buddhist she is to be, isn’t it ? That’s 
rather a damper, you know.* 

4 Oh, I wouldn’t marry the Buddhist,’ replied the girl in 
the same tone of veiled earnestness. 4 Wait till you meet 
somebody you really care for.* 

Harrington touched Eclipse with the whip. 4 Ah ; the 
trouble is all the other way ! I must meet someone who can 
like me.* 

4 To be sure. That will be hard! Nobody ever does care 
for you! * 

4 The woman I care for doesn’t,* he said simply. He 
looked not at the girl but straight ahead, as though he 
neither asked nor desired her sympathy. 

4 Ah I That is what makes you so kind,’ cried Eugenia, 
her eyes filling with tears. 4 1 should have known. No one 
could be so kind but through fellow feeling! And yet sorrow 
makes most of us selfish. Never fear; she has only to learn 
how good and kind you are—then she will love you.* 

4 No, no; there is no hope; she likes tne too well. We are 
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an the worst possible terms for loving. She knows every good 
point, and magnifies ’em. She has only to learn my bad 
qualities. It is a thing that never can be. It’s not wise even 
to speak of it.’ 

‘ I shall still hope and believe that it will come right in 
the end.’ 

* I shall not. When a thing of that kind cannot be, the 
wise course is to make up one’s mind to it. It’s like having a 
limb off; life can never be the same again, nor so pleasant— 
but we must accept it. Then it’s over and done with.* 

4 Ah, no; it is not,* said Eugenia quickly. 4 That’s the 
hard part. If it’s real there is no end. It goes on, and on, 
and on—a perpetual heartache—at least I should think 
so. Except for false hopes I don’t know how people would 
bear it.’ 

4 False hopes ! They’re not very sustaining! ’ 

4 Still, they help one to bear things,’ said the girl dreamily. 
4 You hope, and you hope, and you hope—at least I should 
think so. From the first you know it’s all false, and each 
time the hope is falser and fainter. But they break the fall, 
and however false they may be, they’re better than the despair 
that stands at the end of them.’ 

4 But there is a more submissive frame of mind,’ said 
Harrington gently. 

4 Yes, I know—resignation. To come to that with three- 
fourths of our life still before us! What can be so dreary ? 
Give me false hope, or any other dream and deception! ’ 

Harrington traced an elaborate and invisible pattern down 
the mare’s back with the tip of the whip. * Dear Miss Can¬ 
ning, if you and I are compelled to dream dreams, who may 
be happy? Read the newspapers, go through the streets or 
the wards of a hospital.’ 

4 To my min d that makes it much worse,* said the girl. 
4 Often, last season, it overshadowed me like a black horror; 
the world seemed so terrible ! We drove past the hospitals, 
the destitute sat in the streets, and I in my finery was so 
wretched ; while I danced I used to wonder if everyone in 
the room felt as despairing. No one is happy, but that’s no 
consolation. A heart-break is not less a heart-break because 
my neighbour is heart-broken and hungry.’ 

4 Certainly not; but if we look around us we see what life 
is—what we must expect. We see the materials that we 
must build our lives with . Certain ills we aec.e\A\ 
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pain, anxiety, and old age, and there’s no doubt they trouble 
us less because we know we cannot escape them. It is the 
same with sorrow—most surely it will come; not one life in 

a million is unchequered-’ He looked towards Eugenis, 

but the girl remained speechless, abstractedly twirling the 
stem of white ivy; and after a pause he continued: ‘ To all oi 
us after a certain age—to most, all their lives—happiness is an 
art. We must make our own if we mean to attain ii* He 
smiled, and addressed the horse to cover the embarrassment of 
his sermon. 

* Only the happy invent those philosophies,’ said Eugenia. 

* Perhaps so; I admit that I’m happy. When I was ill I 
learned that; I was so anxious to get well—’ there was a 
pause, then he continued: ‘ This time two years ago I was 
laid up with the small-pox. It was nothing, not an illness at 
all, but I had it in hospital. . . • The lad in the bed next 
mine died. When it was hopeless they sent for his mother. 
There were twelve of us in the room, and she looked round in 
horror—she didn’t know her own son. They brought her to 
his bed, and told her that that—that awful thing—was her 
boy. She stood between his bed and mine, waving her arms, 
and wailing, “ That’s not my child. That’s not my child! ” 
He didn’t know her, and she—she never so much as touched 
him. They parted like that—mother and son—till the judg¬ 
ment, neither knowing the other. ... I see things as sad 
every week of my life; only because it was near, and so 
nearly my case, this came home to me. There are worse 
griefs in the world: griefs I can’t name—griefs I can’t bear 
to think of I If we are spared such terrible woe, such an end, 
such a parting, such a memory of our dearest—we must drink 
and be thankful.’ 

Eugenia was silent for a while, and, though they were 
going up hill, Harrington touched Eclipse with the whip. 
The wise creature, knowing by this time that the urgency of 
the driver had reference rather to his own emotions than to 
the lie of the land, shook her head, disregarded the hint, and 
pursued her own way as it pleased her. 

* You have the most moderate notions of happiness,’ said 
the girl. 

‘Isn’t that wise? Even if true. When so much is 
granted I dare not repine because one wish of my heart is 
withheld. I know as surely as that I sit in this cart that I 
/shall never win the love 1 \ vt vtilL full of 
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interests and duties—and for happiness I have—oh—well, 
many things. The sunshine isn’t black upon the grass; 
indeed, though I admit to a heavy aching at my heart, I know 
that I never saw a more lovely evening.* 

4 1 can’t be so brave as you are,* said Eugenia with a 
quiver about the lips. 4 1 can’t take pleasure in duty or even¬ 
ing skies, or the yellow of stubble-fields. I feel withered up, 
or as though my heart were wrung dry. You will devote 
your life to the suffering, and will find solace; I could have 
done that once—when I was happy—but now, I care for no 
one’s pain; I have no pity. You are the best friend that I 
have; in all the world there are not six people I like so well; 
yet when you were ill I was the one person in our house who 
did not care whether you died or lived! ’ 

Harrington did not speak ; he looked straight ahead 
between the ears of the mare. Eugenia put her hand on his 
knee, and he, dropping the whip into its sheath, took it in his 
and wrung it. 

4 1 seem heartless,’ said the girl in a very gentle tone. 

4 It’s quite true; I have no feeling left.’ 

4 Ah, I know! It’s the indifference from having felt too 
much. It will come back; like the rest of the world, we shall 
in some sense get over our troubles.* 

4 You will, because you keep your heart alive; and, besides, 
these things are not the same with men as with women. One 
of these days I shall hear you are going to be married.’ 

4 1 would not have said that to you! * said Harrington in a 
hurt tone, 4 though it must be at least as likely to happen.* 

4 No, no,’ said Eugenia, 4 1 have no faith in second love.* 

4 Well, I don’t know. You are a very young girl, Miss 
Canning. I’m afraid it could never be quite the same; but 
it might happen that some man you liked and trusted, loved 
you very dearly. It might be that you become everything to 
him that your love has been to you—everything—and more; 
for no man can be to a woman the sacred and ennobling thing 
a good girl is to the man who loves her. You have felt love, 
and that should give you pity; you know the bliss of supreme 
and perfect happiness, and if you could confer that great 

blessing upon a fellow creature-’ 

4 Oh, I couldn’t I ’ said Eugenia in a low fervent voice, 
thinking of Prendergast. 

4 You couldn’t ? Well, no, of course not "set \ 
in the future—when time has passed. Yeaia \iensfe, nsk 
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the happiness of a man who has loved long and faithfully, the 
happiness of a friend, be a motive in life ? May not his living 
love and devotion and gratitude be as much to you as a 
memory ? * 

Just at this tender point, when the driver wished her to 
dawdle, the idea of her stable entered the brain of Eclipse; 
she started into a trot that did not lend itself to sentiment; 
he reined her in with a disregard of time and place that must 
have seemed to her gravely irrational. The Priory was in 
view; a return with hurry and dash was part of her breeding; 
yet this young man, who had whipped her up hill, held her 
back within sight of her stables. 

‘ I shall always like my memory best,* said Eugenia. ‘And 
as for his happiness—why should I consider it ? Men have a 
far brighter life than we women. They are always happy 
enough. Only—perhaps it might be a duty. It seems a pre¬ 
sumptuous thing to say, but if one had influence and the man 
were worldly, or not very good-* 

‘ Eh ? 1 Harrington turned briskly, almost angrily, towards 
her, and reined in the mare with an iron hand. He looked at 
the girl intently, and in her look and manner perceived that 
some man had made this appeal to her. ‘ Never do that,’ he 
said in a tone of passionate earnestness. ‘ Dear Miss Can¬ 
ning, never marry without trust and respect. Souls are not 
saved in that way, believe me; we must each save our own. 
And what can a man be who asks a woman to marry and then 
reform him? To begin with, it’s not sincere; men marry 
their wives for this world, not for the next, where there are 
no such relationships. Don’t be deceived. Never do it, Miss 
Canning. No man has the right to make such an appeal to a 
woman ; it’s shameful; it’s most ungenerous! I’d rather go 
single all my days than trap the woman I love by such an 
unholy trick l * 

He gave Eclipse her head, and in a moment they were in 
front of the door, facing Mrs. Canning, cold, stem, and irate 
at their lateness. Eugenia ran indoors quickly to change her 
dress for dinner, and Harrington, as he gathered together the 
wraps, saw the spray of white ivy lying on the floor of the 
cart. He left it there, and, when he came to dinner, appeared 
without his carnation; but to his joy and surprise the white 
ivy was twisted into Eugenia’s hair. He glanced at her, 
smiled, and then looked down at his empty button-hole. 
Eugenia smiled too; she understood that the carnation was 
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safe, though discarded through pique. That was their last 
confidence, for Harrington left for London and work the next 
morning. Just as he was about to start, Eugenia came from 
the flower garden with a great basket of roses for him to take 
to his hospital. She was bareheaded, and her dear face and 
the elegant lines of her figure remained in his mind as the 
type of girlhood and sweetness. Standing there in her garden, 
crowned by her sunlit brown hair, she was to him the incar¬ 
nation of all purity and goodness; the embodiment of perfect 
childlike innocence, unsullied as her flowers. The cart moved 
off, the garden-gate dosed. Eden was shut out; to the ears 
of the young man there was a cruel sternness in the clatter of 
the latch; it seemed to tell him that a page in his life was 
dosed, that he had let his foolish thoughts and wishes turn 
towards what could never be. It came into his mind then 
that this gate was shut against him for ever, and that Box- 
borough Priory and Eugenia would be thenceforth only a 
memory and a dream. 


CHAPTER XXI 

The Virginia creeper had turned scarlet, and the edges of 
trees exposed to the north and east were fringed with yellow, 
when the Cannings left Eoxborough Priory. By that time 
the mornings were gray and misty, and thick dew lay rimy on 
lawn and field till nine o’clock ; the foreshadowing of autumn 
was on many things ; but in the country it was summer still. 

But in Bloomsbury only closed houses, unswept streets, 
and unemptied odorous dustbins announced that London was 
still out of town; the leaves had fallen from the smutty trees, 
and the pearly mist of the country was replaced by heavy 
yellow fog. The warm temperature, and the number of 
Apartment-cards in the neighbouring windows, reminded one 
that it was still summer, but it might have been January to 
the eye. Eugenia suffered from the return far more than she 
had done from the original migration; there was now no joy 
in being near to Donald; no novelty, nor hope, nor expecta¬ 
tion now. The return to London was a return to what had 
been tried and failed; and saddened though she was, she had 
still enough of youth’s light-heartedness to find the lively 
country house, full of visitors, more agreeable than 
solitude of London in /September. 
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Neither of the boys had come home; for Will, who had 
applied for the post of resident medical officer in a northern 
infirmary, was assuaging his suspense by visiting a friend, 
and John had gone into retreat at Father Priestley’s. 

The discontent and depression in Eugenia's heart were 
echoed in her parents'; Mr. Canning regretted that he had 
been persuaded to come to London by his wife, and she was 
sorry that she had been talked over by her husband. Each 
was firmly convinced that the move was entirely due to the 
other, and all three visited the low spirits resulting from the 
return to work and closeness upon the other two. 

Mr. Canning had fallen into one of his irritable moods: he 
found his pupils naughty and unmanageable; his home tin- 
homely, and the noises of the house and street unbearable. 
The stairs could not be swept till he had left the house; he 
ground his teeth at the rattling of the tea-cups, and his wife's 
habit of calling the servants instead of ringing for them ap¬ 
peared wanton cruelty. Why should she save the servants' 
legs at the cost of her husband's head ? It seemed to him she 
had no sympathy. His appetite failed, and he looked critically 
at every dish that was set upon the table, and it was never 
what he liked. 

His restlessness and discontent, which would in any case 
have been sufficiently distressing, had a fatal importance 
because they were symptoms of his disease; and his wife, as 
she looked at him, saw a future of anxiety and sorrow; saw 
her nervous restless husband grow into an unbearable yet 
pitiable invalid—a creature whose affliction was to be the 
affliction of all around him. She saw anxiety, privation, 
widowhood and a hard-worked, dependent age. 

Eugenia had settled down to work again; she drew from 
the antique, and attended French and German lectures at the 
college; but these occupations, though mildly educational, 
held no promise of a brilliant future. 

Mrs. Canning fretted a great deal about her daughter, 
who, having lost her religious ardour, could not now find 
peace and food and raiment as a nun. What future could be 
hoped for a girl who had refused a Prendergast for the memory 
of a faithless Jamieson ? Love ? Well, what was it ? In a 
girl of Eugenia’s age it was nothing but young blood, and a 
craving for excitement; and the right to treasure the memory 
of an ill-fated passion is but a poor exchange for comfort, 
wealth, a husband and an assured. 
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married, would soon transfer to Prendergast the imaginary 
qualities with which she had clothed Jamieson’s poor person¬ 
ality ; intercourse breeds affection, and nothing is so adaptable 
as the human heart. Mrs. Canning had not lived forty-five 
years without learning that faithful lovers are an insignificant 
minority in either sex. Hearts, often bruised, are scarcely 
ever broken, and the healthy human being can fall in love a 
second time as easily as a first—a tenth time as thoroughly 
as a ninth. Genny was sure to fall in love again, and it had 
better be Prendergast than Harrington. 

She did not suggest the alternative to her daughter; but 
the father’s failing health, the doubtful and unprovided 
future, the ills of poverty and the ephemeral nature of what is 
called love, formed the subject of many an evening lecture as 
the two women sat together altering and refitting last winter’s 
gowns. 

Now that Will was from home, Harrington never came 
near the house; he had assured himself that Miss Canning 
did not care for him, and that she was, indeed, still attached 
to Donald Jamieson. Of course he knew that Prendergast 
admired her, but Prendergast did not appear to him as a 
serious danger. To begin with, he had her own assertion that 
she liked him the better, and then the baronet was rather old. 
(Harrington thought it unlikely that a girl of nineteen could 
think seriously of a middle-aged man of thirty-six.) It was 
hardly possible that a man of that age and position could be 
seriously in love. 

Poor men, unfortunately, cannot marry till late in life, but 
with Prendergast’s means a marrying man would have been 
settled years and years ago, and having waited so long, he 
would probably demand a ring fence, or other prudential con¬ 
siderations, as well as the prospect of an heir. Moreover, Miss 
Canning cared only for Jamieson, and was the last woman 
under Heaven to make a mercenary marriage. For his own 
part he slept better, ate better, and suffered a great deal less 
from heart-ache, when he kept away from her. He had not 
thoroughly regained his strength since his illness, and had 
paid for that visit to Roxborough with so much heart-sickness 
and distress that, since her fidelity and his poverty made her j 
unattainable at present, he felt that his peace and the interests | 
of his patients would be best served if he resisted the magnet 
that drew him to Montague Place. 

If he saw Miss Canning he should have to 1 
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all again/ whereas, so long as he kept to this prudent ab¬ 
stention, love-making filled a comparatively small place in his 
thoughts. For his life was busy, responsible, and full of 
interest, and his position in the hospital made endless claims 
upon all the powers of his heart and mind. He was always 
thoughtful, always anxious, always miserable about some cases, 
elated about others; the delicate health resulting from his 
illness disposed him to worry, and to be depressed; his inex¬ 
perience weighed on him like a reproach, and the difference 
between doing his best and the best that could be done was 
painfully present to his consciousness. Symptoms that had 
agonised the patient ,and distressed the house physician for 
weary hours were sometimes checked at once by the greater 
knowledge of the visiting physician. 

4 You didn’t think of trying so-and-so ? ’ 

4 No, sir.’ Inexperience conferred on him the cruelty of a 
Torquemado, and if the remedy was effectual, he felt himself 
the cause of the sufferings of the poor. Each time this hap¬ 
pened he thought for about five minutes that he must throw 
up his appointment; but after that period of mental agony, 
love of his work and the consoling knowledge that every one 
except himself was satisfied with his performances, reconciled 
him to the burden of his self-reproach. For his colleague, 
who was hard, brisk, self-satisfied, and unemotional, gave 
less satisfaction, and even in his most depressed moments 
Harrington knew himself to be the favourite officer with 
physicians, students, patients and nurses. Still, the first taste 
of the great responsibility that rests upon a doctor, the days 
divided between work in the out-patients* department and the 
closeness of the wards, the broken nights, the constant strain 
on nerve, and skill, and sympathy, must be depressing even to 
robust young men. And Harrington was not robust; he was 
highly organised and sensitive, and, in spite of the steady 
determination not to think of his disappointment, there was 
always the unexhilarating consciousness that he was crossed 
in love. The good humour and quick sympathy of his nature 
made him cheerful and responsive at his work and with the 
staff, but the prevailing temper of his mind was unhappy; he 
lay down and rose up with a heavy heart and anxious mind, 
and before he had been in hospital two months he began to 
hear that he must take care, not of his patients, but of him¬ 
self. In his circumstances to take care of himself was far 
from easy; amid the dying and ttxe 
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and vigour faded beneath the value of a thought,—on alternate 
weeks he might not leave the hospital, and even in his off 
week he was dispirited and tired, before his day’s work was 
done. As a matter of health, he went a daily walk, or a ride 
on the roof of an omnibus in this week ; but if he went alone, 
his thoughts accompanied him, and if he went with a col¬ 
league, they each talked of their cases, and he usually re¬ 
turned wearied and uncheered. 

1 Here comes Harrington with the burden of all his wards 
on his shoulders,’ laughed Dr. Bolton one day; he put his 
finger on the young man’s pulse; what he wanted was cheerful 
change and amusement. i The best thing you can do this 
evening, Harrington, is to go to a—well, an evening service! 
Seriously, you must take care. I’m running down to Brighton 
or I’d carry you away with me, but you must have friends 
who won’t care to hear about cases ? Well, then, go there 
and spend a cheerful evening.* 

It was his off week, but a poisoning case occupied himself 
as well as his colleague till after eight; still, having promised 
him self the treat of calling at Mrs. Canning’s, the fatigue and 
excitement of the incident seemed only to add another reason 
in favour of that cheering change. He went to his room, 
changed his clothes, and, with a leaping heart, set out for 
Montague Place. 

Before he had gone six steps he felt younger and stronger ; 
every step that brought him nearer to Eugenia put a barrier 
between himself and his cares, and he regretted that he had 
so long denied himself this solace. They were so kind ; they 
would certainly have been glad to see him any time, although 
Will was away. It was weeks since he had felt disposed to 
whistle or hum, but unconsciously he indulged in a sotto voce 
performance of ‘ Nahe der Geliebte,’ as he walked blithely and 
briskly down Montague Place. Even if they should by mis¬ 
fortune chance to be out, it had been quite a pleasure to come ; 
it was like old times to be standing there on the doorstep with 
his hands in his pockets, looking at the familiar doorway, with 
oak garlands issuing from lion’s mouths carved on the lintels. 
What a fool he had been not to make the little effort sooner; 
it put him into an entirely new vein, or, rather, put him back 
into a very precious old one; it turned back to the most 
charming page in the book of his life. Even if they were out 
he had already had pleasure and rest in coming. 

A strange maid opened the door to him , anA itafc A 
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the hall was changed; it looked grander and more imposing; 
a Turkey carpet was on the floor, there were new chairs, and 
something or other had been done to the walls. Harrington, 
disenchanted a little by the change, asked whether Mrs. 
Canning was at home. 

4 Ye—es, sir,’ answered the maid in a tone that suggested 
the unspoken addition, * but not to you.* 

He asked whether Mrs. Canning was disengaged, and the 
maid, without inviting him beyond the confines of the new 
carpet, again said:— 

4 Ye—es, sir, I think so; who shall I say ? * 

‘ Mr. Harrington, but it is not at all important; if Mrs. 
Canning is in any way engaged, I’ll call another time. Mr. 
Will has not come home ? * 

4 No, sir, Mr. William is still away. If you will take a 
seat I will go up and ask.’ 

She left him reduced to his original depression. Yet he 
assured himself that her manner was, in fact, very cheering; 
it showed that young men did not habitually drop in after 
dinner. 4 Step this way if you please, sir.’ 

Harrington mounted the familiar staircase at the stately 
pace imposed by the majestic maid, and thought how changed 
it all was in a few months. He remembered that he had been 
left to find his own way up to Will’s study the very first time 
he had entered the house. But now that he and Will had 
their degrees, all that was changed; the old student days 
could never come again; he re-entered the house on more for¬ 
mal terms; he could no longer go in and out when he liked, 
and, if Will chanced to be out, run upstairs and knock at the 
drawing-room door, saying, 4 Mrs. Canning, may I come in for 
a minute ? * 

The maid threw open the door, and announced Mr. 
Harrington. There were five persons in the room, and they 
were all in evening dress, an unsuspected innovation. A 
second look informed him that they were Mr. and Mrs. Can¬ 
ning, Eugenia, John, and Sir Charles Prendergast. Jealousy, 
instinct, and circumstance all pointed to disaster. 

4 Well! You are a stranger,* said Mrs. Canning in a cor¬ 
dial voice; and Harrington, as he made his greetings, felt 
rather than observed that Eugenia looked charming in a plain 
white silk gown. Her eyes met his and glanced away, and 
their shyness confirmed the impression of disaster. 

‘I ventured to call in the evening heearaae my only 
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spare time/ he said to Mrs. Canning with an apologetic sense 
that the venture was not quite a successful one, and regretting 
that he had on a jacket. 

4 Yes, surely/ said Eugenia, taking his hand, but looking 
away from him. 4 It’s not the first time you have come in 
the evening, and you know very well that any hour you come 
is a pleasant one for us; I think you know Sir Charles 
Prendergast ? * 

Of course he did, but Prendergast’s memory was not so 
good; the introduction had to be performed anew—Harrington 
reckoned that it was for the fifth time. 

4 Well, better late than never; sit down, my boy/ Mr. 
Canning was saying in the affectionate tone he always em¬ 
ployed in speaking to his favourite young man. 4 We're doubly 
glad to see you, because we were beginning to think you had 
forgotten us.' 

4 No, sir/ returned the other, smiling, 4 I’m sure you didn’t 
think that-* 

4 No, we did not/ said Eugenia, rising and going to the 
tea-table. 4 We all know you are busy, and if it had been two 
years instead of two months, we should have known you were 
a friend just the same.’ 

Prendergast, who had been seated with his left knee crossed 
on his right, now crossed his right over the left. His manner 
converted the movement into a protest and a vote of censure. 
It was all lost on Harrington, who had eyes only for Eugenia, 
and who, as he went to take the tea-cup from her, said :— 

4 Thank you—thank you/ in a tone so earnest, that there 
was no doubt but that it was the sentiment, rather than the 
lukewarm, overdrawn tea, for which he thanked her. 

4 You still look very delicate, not your old self at all/ said 
Mrs. Canning cheerily. 4 1 expect it’s a trying life, always in 
hospital.’ 

4 It’s a responsible one. I get horribly discouraged at 
times; still, I shall be sorry when my year is over.’ 

4 And it will always be a start for you. Poor Will still 
has nothing to do; he is applying now for Chawbent Infirm¬ 
ary. That’s where your sister Christine is nursing, isn’t it ? 
You were very lucky to get such an appointment.’ 

4 It was not by luck that he got his appointment, Annie/ 
said her husband. 

4 Oh yes, it was, dear—luck a little further back. It’s luck 
to be bom with that sort of forehead. That’s what I always 

Q 
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say, there’s no luck like original luck—being bom clever, or 
rich.’ 

* Well, Will is clever enough, Mrs. Canning ; you will see 
he’ll get on splendidly now he has taken to working. Though 
I think, when I go through my wards, that the best human 
skill makes a feeble fight against illness and nature.* 

* Now, how funny that you should say that! ’ cried Mrs. 
Canning airily. 4 For we were just talking about that kind 
of thing when you came in: electricity, you know, and life. 
And, after all, what do the most learned know about it— 
about life and electricity and that ? Now my theory rather 
is that electricity is life, or something of that kind, and that 
that is the way that the end of the world will come. Through 
electricity somehow taking fire; we are approaching the elec¬ 
tric age.’ 

No one seemed vitally interested in her theory, but Charles 
Prendergast upheld the banner of scientific truth by say¬ 
ing 

‘ The end of the world won’t come, Mrs. Canning. After 
a given period the race will die out for want of nourishment 
and warmth. The sun’s heating power is sensibly diminished 
already ; the crust of the earth is cooling down, and the pro¬ 
cess-* 

4 Come, Prendergast,’ said Mr. Canning easily ; 4 remember 
my cloth. We are in the presence of the orthodox: all these 
young people think as they should think, and Harrington is 
p'Ue with the desire to speak a word in season.* 

4 Yes, you are really pale,’ said Eugenia, bending graciously 
towards him. 4 1 don’t believe you are well.’ 

4 Indeed, 1 am quite well, thank you,’ said the young man, 
who in fact was sick with suspense and apprehension. 4 1 am 
indoors a great deal, you know, and that is a little trying.’ 

4 And it’s so sad being always with sickness ! ’ said Mrs. 
Canning. 4 1 know when anyone is ill how I feel, and what 
must it be with hundreds! * 

4 Ah! but that’s different. Don’t waste pity on hospital 
patients,’ said Prendergast. 4 I’m a Governor of S. Mary’s, 
so I know what I’m talking about; ’ this with a challenging 
glance at Harrington. 4 Of course, for S. Luke’s I can’t speak; 
but at S. Mary’s the patients say they have never had such a 
pleasant time in their life! ’ 

' Our patients are seldom *o wtokhsd as that,’ said Har- 
rington dryly ; 
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‘ Or you don’t treat ’em so well,* said Sir Charles. «There’s 
that to he considered. Now at S. Mary’s they have every 
mortal thing they can want—good beds, pure air, plenty to 
eat, nothing to do, physic to take, someone to wait on them— 
everything is of the best. I’ve tasted the food and felt the 
beds, so I know it.’ 

4 Our place is pretty good too (I have been ill there myself), 
and the food and the beds are excellent. It’s our patients who 
are more exacting. They would rather sleep well on straw 
and eat bread with an appetite, than suffer and toss on the 
very best beds we can give them.* 

4 You are an out-and-out socialist! ’ said Prendergast. 
1 And a sentimentalist, but you have got the wrong end of the 
stick. Now I flatter myself that I can enter into the feelings 
of the poor as well as anyone ; but the great point to be re¬ 
membered is that their feelings are not our feelings, nor their 
likes our likes. Observe them and you’ll see that everything 
we like they hate, and if you’re to get on with the poor you 
must judge them from their own standpoint. You must think, 
not what you would like in their place, but what you would 
like if you were one of them ! ’ 

‘Well, but I am one of them—I’ve been a patient two 
or three times,* said Harrington, 4 and I felt then just as I do 
now, and my companions seemed to feel pretty much as I 
did.’ For awhile the general conversation dragged on a 
languishing existence, Eugenia and Harrington upholding the 
cause of the masses against Prendergast, Mr. Canning, and 
John. Mrs. Canning never varied her position; she always 
agreed with the last speaker, and if the previous speaker 
was so ill-advised as to try to win her back by quoting her 
agreement with him, she took refuge in the remark that there 
was a deal to be said on both sides. Harrington had never 
much taste for discussion, and was too out of spirits to find 
pleasure in his visit. At the first lull in the conversation he 
rose and went up to Mrs. Canning, saying that he must go. 
He had not meant to mention the word hospital, yet some¬ 
how he had talked of nothing else. 

4 Well, there is something more cheerful to talk of,* said 
Mrs. Canning gaily. * Something you will be surprised to 
hear,’ she still held his hand in hers, and laid her other upon 
it. There was a dreadful hush. 

‘ Mamma, mamma ! * said Eugenia softly md 
aside in confusion . Harrington looked m\»o 
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face with set and stolid blankness. All his energy was con¬ 
centrated on the effort not to feel or show the effort to be 
dull; he knew the blow was coming. ‘ You must congratu¬ 
late Genny,’ Mrs. Canning said. 

Although he was expecting it, it hurt. For an inter¬ 
minable instant he stood trying to command himself, and 
Prendergast leaned against the mantelshelf smiling compla¬ 
cently. The set, grim line of Harrington’s bloodless lips 
showed Mrs. Canning the force of the blow she had dealt. 
Her heart smote her, she looked at him with kind eyes, and 
no one else was cruel enough to look at the poor, heart¬ 
broken boy at all. His very attitude and the silence told 
them the sort of face that they should see. 

1 1 am sure someone else is more to be congratulated, who¬ 
ever he may be,’ said Harrington in a voice that was forced, 
and indistinct, and flat; neither in accent, pitch, or tone did 
it sound to his ears like his own. 

‘ Yes, yes; that’s true; that’s true indeed, Mr. Harrington,’ 
said Prendergast in a moved tone, and remembering the name 
without the slightest effort. 

Eugenia had turned away and taken up a book of patterns 
of dress materials, and was turning over the bits of stuff, pull¬ 
ing them in her fingers. Under her breath she repeated over 
and over again that it was dreadful of mamma; she would 
have had no word for the offence had she known that her 
mother suspected that Harrington cared for her. But indeed, 
in her joy and elation, Mrs. Canning had forgotten Harring¬ 
ton’s feeling. Besides, it was two months and more since he 
was at Roxborough, long enough to get over any little senti¬ 
ment of that kind. His shrinking look, when she had said 
there was a cheerful subject, had first recalled her suspicion, 
and then it had been too late; besides, an engagement is 
an event that cannot be hid; as well deal the blow now as 
at some other time. It was not until she had dealt it that 
she at all realised its magnitude. 

Prendergast moved from the mantelpiece and came towards 
his defeated rival. 

. 1 Yes; it is true indeed that I am a lucky man,’ he 
said in a tone intended not for Harrington, but to flatter 
Eugenia. 

‘ I know you so slightly that it seems-1 hardly ven¬ 

ture,’ said the other, holding out his hand. * But no man can 

help—everyone must * 
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1 Thank you; thank you, Mr. Harrington,* said Prender- 
gast warmly, though, indeed, poor Harrington had not suc¬ 
ceeded in expressing any congratulation. But if it was hard 
to congratulate Prendergast, what could be said to Miss Can¬ 
ning ; to Miss Canning who had mingled her tears with his 
two months ago, and vowed herself to eternal grief? The 
best was to get out of the room as quickly as possible after 
a brief, respectable farewell. But the memory of old con¬ 
fidences was in Eugenia’s mind as well as his, though a 
new and grievous light had been shed on his love story by 
this interview. She came up to him and said in a low appeal¬ 
ing tone: 

* Please wish me happiness.* 

Harrington took the slim hand that was held out to him, 
and looked down on a face that was sadder and more wist 
ful than he would have wished to see. 

4 From my heart I do,’ he said earnestly. 4 1 pray God 
you may both have every blessing.* He wrung her hand 
and turned away. When he said good-night to Mrs. Can¬ 
ning he asked when it was to be. 

* At the New Year—the ninth—but you will hear. Genny 
has said already she must have you at her wedding—you’re 
such a Mend! * 

Murmuring something incoherent in the way of thanks, 
he moved to the door and went out, followed by John. 

4 Annie, Annie, you cruel woman! ’ said Mr. Canning re¬ 
proachfully, after the door had closed. 

* I don’t see it, dear; he never told me; I’m not supposed 
to know; for that matter I don’t know,’ said she on the 
defensive. 

4 He didn’t seem to like himself, poor boy,* said Prender¬ 
gast comfortably. ‘What a wicked little siren you are, 
Eugenia! ’ 

4 1 saw nothing particular about his manner,* said the girl 
crossly. He is always like that when he’s tired, I think 
I like the grey best, mamma,’ she added, bringing the pattern- 
book close to the light. 

On the other side the door, Harrington had said to John 
in a tone of cheerful briskness: 4 And so Will is having a long 
rest, and you too ? I suppose you have done with Oxford ? 
Shall you stay at home very long ? * 

No; John hoped to receive Deacon’s Oxiets sfc 
and then he should go down into Bedfotishnfc. ^>1 
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they had reached the front door; the necessity for m aking 
conversation was at an end. ‘1 should have preferred scho¬ 
lastic work/ he added. 

‘Yes, I suppose so/ said Harrington vaguely. ‘Good¬ 
night/ He went out and wondered why he had supposed so. 
It was rather an ungracious way to receive a confidence. 
Still, he believed that he had hidden his wound very well; 
no one would have suspected the dreadful bleeding of his 
heart. At the words, ‘ You must congratulate Genny/ he 
had thought he must die of sheer bodily pain; and now that 
he was alone in the night, now that the bracing cruelty of 
watchful eyes no longer nerved him, he had scarcely strength 
to tread the streets he had stepped along so briskly, hum¬ 
ming ‘ Nahe der Geliebte ’ an hour ago. An hour! And what 
an eternity of feeling lay between his present temper and that 
mood! Those words ‘You must congratulate Genny/ had 
changed everything for ever. And yet he had believed that 
he had known that he should never win Eugenia. 

He had known it as we all know that we must surely die; 
but he realised it now. The doom had fallen, and grief had 
brought with it the sorrow of disillusionment. Eugenia was 
no longer the same Eugenia, the ideal as noble as her name. 
He saw her now a weak, young, over-mastered girl, the crea¬ 
ture of circumstance, the reed shaken by the wind. He was 
sorely disappointed in her, yet he loved her the better for that 
disappointment. His love had changed, but in changing it 
had become only more tender and more poignant. The fate 
of this little innocent white lamb, led, as it seemed to him, 
into paths beset with danger, moved the very foundations of 
his nature to love and pity; and the misguided creature stray¬ 
ing light-hearted amid pits and quagmires was dearer to Ins 
heart than before it left the fold. So long as it had pastured 
safely he had been content that it was not his, but now his 
whole being craved for the right to take it into his bosom and 
carry it home, shielding it from every danger, and weariness, 
and pain. 

He distrusted Prendergast; the chosen lover impressed 
the rejected one as he had, at first, impressed his future wife; 
the impression made on Harrington was of an unprincipled, 
loose-lived, shallow man. He pictured Eugenia a second 
Mrs. Ambient. Was it possible that one false step could lead 
to that ? Bemembering all she had said to him two months 
ago, he could but feel that die Saria 
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making a worldly marriage; and as a .sequel would she drift 
with the stream and pass her priceless life in busy idleness, 
and useless toil, and the weary drudgery of gaiety ? Life had 
a stem, eternal meaning to the Methodist; simply and sin¬ 
cerely he believed it a preparation for the future state; and 
in the olden days—two months ago—Eugenia had thought 
the same. He had no right to judge either her or Prender- 
gast. God grant her motives and his character were worthier 
than he thought! 

4 Pah! How can I judge of these things ? * he said with 
a sudden change of feeling. 4 How can I estimate Prender- 
gast, who has won what I tried for ? No doubt my view of 
him is biassed, and he may be a very good fellow. But no, 
he isn’t. And she doesn’t care for him! I saw that to-night. 
She would have cared for me if I’d not been a Methodist and 
so miserably poor.’ In bygone student days he had been cold 
for months together, he had sometimes gone hungry, and had 
been systematically underfed, but it seemed to him that never 
until this evening had he understood what it may mean to be 
poor. That it may mean that happiness and the highest good 
come very near and pass by. Genny’s look and manner had 
been tender enough and sad enough for a man in love to 
believe that she could have cared for him, if only he had not 
been poor; if only love-making had not seemed dishonourable. 
With the sob swelling in his throat he pictured an ideal and 
a holy life of unchequered brightness; the life of the day¬ 
dreams of the young. Well, that could have come to him 
only because Jamieson was poor. 4 No wonder the poor grow 
bitter,’ he said to himself; 4 to be poor young is the ruin of 
one’s life 1 * 

• ••••• 

4 Oh! then you didn’t meet my messenger, sir?’ the 
porter said as he came into the hospital. 4 Sister John sent 
out to the chapel for you—there’s something gone wrong up 
in her ward.’ Harrington’s knowledge of the ward made him 
divine what had happened ; with the tears of many sad emo¬ 
tions still in his eyes he ran quickly on. 

4 I’ll never go out again ; I’ll never go out again! ’ h©v re¬ 
peated to himself as he ran up the stairs. Just as he reached 
the ward his colleague was coming out of it. 

4 Oh, Harrington ; I’m sorry; you’ll be so vexed. Every¬ 
thing was done ; you couldn’t have done more if you’d been 
here.’ 
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4 I know, I know; I’m sure of that/ said Harrington, 
going into the ward, and the other followed him. 

He went up to a screen that had been drawn round one of 
the beds. As he bent over the still figure he heard the creak¬ 
ing of the basket that was being fetched to take the body from 
the ward. 

4 Oh, Mr. Harrington 1 * said the matron. 4 I wish you’d 
been here half-an-hour ago. So disappointing after all your 
care, and he was so fond of you. We sent up to your chapel 
because he kept asking for you all the time. 1 

Harrington stood at the side of the bed with a very sad 
face. 

* I’ll never go out again/ he said in a dreary, self-reproach¬ 
ful voice. He heaved a long sigh, and looked with dim eyes 
at the dead body of his patient. It was not his fault, he had 
left all well, and he was entitled to his evening. Still it was 
certainly the irony of fate that while he had been thinking 
hard things of Prendergast, a dying man, a patient under his 
charge, had asked for him, and he had been out of call. He 
bent down and examined the body, putting questions in a 
dejected, miserable way. 4 He didn’t seem distressed at my 
absence ? * he asked finally. 

4 Oh come, Mr. Harrington, don’t fret about it, it’s not 
your fault/ said the matron; 4 we must accept these accidents, 
they happen to us all.’ 

4 Well! ’ said the young man, raising himself, but not con¬ 
soled. 4 But faults aren’t the only things that make us sorry.* 
He turned and came out from behind the screen. 

4 Doctor/ said the patient in the next bed, a weak hyste¬ 
rical creature who reminded him of Sinclair. 4 Doctor, come 
here; is the poor chap dead ? ’ He looked out of bright eyes 
that were wild and terrified. 

Harrington went up to the man, who was excited and 
feverish, and had tossed till his sheets were in a ruck. He 
tidied the bed and then sat down at the side of it, and tried 
to lead the thoughts of the poor creature away from the death; 
but the end of his neighbour seemed to the sufferer a presage 
of his own; he had a wife and three little girls; if he died, 
what would become of them all ? Had he had his night 
draught ? asked Harrington. Oh yes, but a man dying near 
him, and dying so hard! 4 He kep’ a hollering out for you, 

and you out amusin’ of yerself.’ 

‘Ihave a life of my own, just a* 'jovn wife haa/ said Har- 
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rington. * You’d think it hard if she never left her work to 
come to see you.’ To divert the poor fellow, he talked of his 
friends and his home, till his patient calmed down. Then 
someone else sat up and said ‘ Doctor.* The sister and 
matron had departed, the night nurse sat by the fire, all was 
quiet and dark before Harrington stole noiselessly from the 
ward. The nurse listened for the impetuous cascade of sound 
characteristic of his descending footsteps, but there was 
silence. ‘ If he hasn’t gone down those stone stairs in his 
stockinged feet f ’ thought the woman. ‘ Just like him. I 
wish I’d thought of sending for his slippers. He’ll be chilled 
through.’ 

But Harrington was unconscious of either heat or cold; 
distress of mind rendered him insensible to bodily discomfort. 
Only he felt relief at the privacy of his room, and to secure 
that he turned the key in his door, then, kneeling down by the 
bed, he covered his face with his hands. It was the attitude 
of supplication, but he did not pray; will and thought were 
overwhelmed by intensity of feeling. He was conscious only 
of hopelessness and pain, and grief and scalding tears. When 
he arose, his eyes were red and swollen, but his face, pale, and 
blotched by tears, had regained its calm grave sweetness of 
expression. He took his Bible from its place, and though his 
eyes were dim, he tried to go through his customary reading. 
He sat for a little after that, his elbows on the table, his face 
hidden in his hands. Then he rose, wound his watch, and 
began quietly to undress. The hospital clock struck two be¬ 
fore he laid his head down on his pillow, and in the quiet 
darkness he drew two or three shuddering sighs, piteously 
near sobs. But he was worn out with weariness and conflict, 
and, unhappy though he was, he nestled down with a com¬ 
fortable movement. The restfulness of bed penetrated his 
sorrow, and soothed him into a dreamless sleep. 


CHAPTER XXn 

But Harrington was mistaken in supposing Eugenia un- 
happy; if she were discontented, it was his coming that had 
made her so, for Prendergast was so kind, so 
Attentive, that it was impossible not to 
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way. A man of the world in love has a thousand means of 
making himself agreeable to the lady of his heart. Eugenia's 
coyness incited him; he strove to please her by every possible 
means. The weeks between the return from Boxborough and 
the reappearance of Prendergast had been anything but happy 
for Miss Canning; her parents were out of spirits, she felt in 
disgrace with her mother, and was beginning to realise the 
galling fret of money cares. Her grief for Donald had told 
upon her health, she had lost much of youth's exuberant 
vitality; omnibuses were less comfortable than they used to 
be, and as winter came on she shivered in the fireless attic 
bedroom. Little discomforts that had once passed unnoticed 
had become annoying; the zest that perfect health, a high 
aim, an enthusiasm, or a great love gives to life-was faded; 
in the lonely house, with only her ailing, offended parents for 
housemates, she was depressed and discontented; no little 
efforts of hers any longer pleased them, and her mother warned 
her three times a day of the danger of developing into an ill- 
tempered, soured old maid. Her father was cross to her only 
as he was cross to everyone ; but her mother made it cruelly 
apparent that she was offended, and the poor girl’s efforts to 
propitiate her were all vain. If she went to the Museum, her 
mother was affronted because it was hard that a woman with 
a daughter should be left alone all day; if she went to 
S. Cyprian's mission, Mrs. Canning had no patience with 
people who went abroad for duties while their own were un¬ 
fulfilled. If she stayed at home it was nonsense, for it took 
less time to do things than to show her how to do them, and 
it was wretched to see her moping about with that martyrised 
air. No duties were assigned to the girl, and any little offices 
she performed were always executed so little to her mother's 
satisfaction that she had the humiliation of seeing them done 
all over again. 

‘ I have dusted the drawing-room china, mamma.' 

* Yes, I daresay; but it doesn’t look as I like to see it.* 

4 Oh; I have just arranged the flowers.' 

1 Yes; but you know I like to do them.' 

* Oh, mamma! I’ve spent an hour over that curtain.* 

4 Well, never mind; I’m going to see if I can’t make it 
look a little more graceful.’ 

John would come into the room and find his mother up¬ 
holstering, and fagged and heated. ‘ Eugenia ought to help 
you, 9 he would pronounce. 
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1 Yes; but I don’t know how it is, Genny takes no interest 
in the house.’ 

The girl felt that she had no place in her home, yet she 
never left it for half an hour without a sense of duty unfulfilled. 
Life promised nothing but this empty dulness; a life devoted 
to pleasing, yet that never pleased; she was wearied of this 
state of useless tutelage, yet she saw no end to it. Every 
effort at a separate life of her own was checked by the parental 
admonition, that she should not neglect home, or that she 
ought to devote herself to mammy. . . . ‘ You shouldn’t 
let mammy do this.’ ‘You should do that for mammy.’ 
‘Mammy tells me she has had to pay her calls alone, my 
dear; your first duty is to be her companion.* 

Eugenia agreed, only Mrs. Canning appeared to care so 
little for her company; and she wearied of hearing soliloquies 
on Donald and Mrs. Ambient, on Harrington’s fickle rudeness, 
and on the misery of poverty. Day after day Mrs. Canning 
preached the nineteenth-century gospel—that the poor enter 
hardly into the Kingdom of Heaven, and illustrated her 
sermon with examples. Look at Aunt Jackson, look at Donald 
Jamieson; the money worship of the one, the loose principle 
of the other were directly due to poverty. 

At this propitious moment Prendergast reappeared upon 
the scene; nothing had been heard of him since that letter 
respecting the church window, till, on a cold November 
morning, John chanced to come upon him in the City. He 
was greatly embarrassed by this meeting, and when John 
asked whether they might hope to see him in Montague Place, 
he said that he feared he should have no time, that he was in 
town on business, and only for one day. Nevertheless, he had 
called that very evening, and though he had seemed depressed 
and ill at ease throughout the interview, had repeated the 
visit at three o’clock next day. On this occasion he stayed so 
long that Mrs. Canning finally made an excuse to leave him 
with her daughter, and when she returned Prendergast and 
Eugenia were sitting hand in hand. A few words sufficed to 
tell what had happened, and if the young girl was too cold her 
mother atoned by her unfeigned and enthusiastic satisfaction. 
She took he? trembling daughter in her arms and kissed her 
tenderly, saying tearfully that she was a happy girl to have 
charmed so good a man. Charles Prendergast was ideal as a 
prospective son-in-law; he offered his cheek to Mi*. 
and said he hoped she would feel that ehe heA. ^ 
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daughter but gained a brother or a son. Atherboume was 
from henceforth her home as much as Genny’s, and with tears 
in his eyes he thanked her for giving him so sweet a wife. 
To the girl he expressed the loftiest sentiments; spoke of 
gratitude, of regeneration, of her self-sacrifice, allowed his 
worldly goods to remain as unconsidered trifles, and prosed a 
great deal about his immortal soul. 

Then followed a time of excitement and of shopping, of 
visits and congratulations, of dressmaking and of being adored. 
All her mother’s tenderness returned; John and her father 
were kinder than ever they had been before. Excitement, 
universal commendation, the congratulations of all her ac¬ 
quaintances—including the sisters at the Mission—stilled the 
doubts and fears that hung around the young girl’s heart. She 
believed herself happy in having made the happiness of those 
around her; and though this doubting pleasure was unlike 
the rapture of her love for Donald, it was sweet to be loved, 
approved, and treated kindly, and to know she had won the 
favour of those who cared for her. Deep in her heart she 
doubted, but until Harrington’s visit nothing had occurred to 
stir the depths. 

But Harrington represented her ideals and her memories; 
the sight of him recalled aspirations and first love; the sleep¬ 
ing fear within her woke, whispered unutterable things and 
showed a dreadful head. Harrington was to her what she 
had been to Donald; he symbolised the best in her; his was 
the character that she admired, and to a great extent Harring¬ 
ton was what she wished to be. He was the key-note of her 
orchestra; whatever jarred with him was false, for, to her 
thinking, Harrington was always true. She had a trust in 
Harrington that she had in no other human being; not in 
Donald, not in her mother, not in the man she was to marry. 
Of course she had been in love with Donald, and therefore 
she could never love again; but the fears, undefined and un- 
nameable, with which she thought of marriage with Prender- 
gast would not have existed in regard to Harrington. Pleased 
as she was with the excitement and glamour of her engage¬ 
ment, she often wondered, with sinking heart, what life 
would be to her as Lady Prendergast; for between herself 
and her lover there was a veil—she felt as though she were 
marrying someone who wrote charming letters but whom she 
had never seen; marriage must level the barrier between 
them, and then should she love Ihe mm "Ooafc viovkA ^ 
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vealed? All she knew of Prendergast was good, and his 
courtship had conquered her instinctive prejudice; he had 
told her much of himself, and all he had told was good—even 
the faults he had confessed to, turned somehow to his credit. 
Nevertheless, Prendergast remained a stranger to her; she 
felt that she was ignorant of his character and disposition 
whereas, though she had never heard Harrington ‘flatter 
himself ’ upon a single virtue, she believed that she knew his 
nature fundamentally; and the prospect of life with him 
would have been like harbour after storm. 

So Harrington’s visit dashed her pleasure, and took the 
zest from her excitement. At sight of his honest, gentle face, 
and the sturdy figure that always looked to her like the 
embodiment of steadfastness and truth, fear of Prendergast 
awoke. Conventionality sufficed, but only just sufficed, to 
hold her immovable when she learned that Harrington loved 
her, and the Jephthah’s daughter look she turned on him was 
the involuntary expression of a deep regret. Since she must 
marry, and not marry Donald, she could have wished that it 
might be Harrington. Not that she loved him, but as her 
mother said: he was such a friend. 

Prendergast was many things, but friend he was not; with 
him there was none of the dear companionship and true, frank 
sympathy that shone out of Harrington’s honest, handsome 
eyes. Certainly Will had not been his best self that evening; 
but his visit left in her heart an aching discontent, a youthful 
conviction that a loved companion is more precious than all 
the luxury that wealth can buy, and that it was quite possible 
that (even in this world) there was more happiness to be had 
on the roof of an omnibus with Harrington than on the box- 
seat of a four-in-hand with Sir Charles. She cared a great 
deal for ideals and theories, very little for wealth or a title 
and the social position that such things bring, and when she 
asked herself why she was taking Sir Charles her heart gave 
her no answer. And she could not sleep off the depression; 
she woke in the morning still feeling that a life of labour was 
nobler, more Christian and happier than the life she was to 
live. Life and duty presented many problems for which the 
poor girl—unguided and untaught—could find no answer; 
and as she lay in her little white bed, she felt that she knew 
too little of life to make her whole future and to enter an 
unknown region with a stranger like Sir Ghadea. 
presented itself as the house of bondage* item 
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entered there was no honourable escape. She was about to 
make the most solemn of all contracts—to promise before God 
to love, honour, and obey. Yes, the wife’s place was to obey; 
so much she knew, and she asked herself doubtingly, could 
she trust Charles Prendergast to command? Half uncon¬ 
sciously it came back to this—that she feared and distrusted 
the man she was to marry; she liked him; he was kind and 
loverlike, and he attracted her—yes, in a way he had always 
attracted her—but could she trust him to lead her in the 
dark? 

At Roxborough, after she had refused him, she had said 
to her mother: * How can I tell whether I shall like to marry 
him or not ? I hardly know him at all. Suppose I should 
not like him, or dislike being married ? * 

4 Oh, Genny, dear; life is the same for you as for all the 
world. However well you may think you know a man you 
will find he is quite different when you are married; a girl 
might as well take a man by lot. There is a greal deal to be 
said in favour of the French plan; parents love their children 
and know what is for their good.* 

And once or twice since her engagement Eugenia had 
tried to confide her feelings to her mother, but Mrs. Canning 
had not encouraged confidence. 

‘ Do you suppose you feel differently from other people ? 
Do you suppose anyone embarks in marriage without doubts 
and fears ? Depend upon it, life is the same to you as to 
others; you feel just like all the rest of the world. Did you 
ever see an engaged girl who did not look unhappy ? It is 
only natural they should; it’s a great change to leave the 
home.’ 

Eugenia now recalled these sayings, and gathered what 
comfort she could from them, but that was not much. It 
wanted only six weeks till the day fixed for her marriage, and 
she wished sadly that she were not forced to make her future, 
or that she was in love. Life looked so long that she could 
not imagine but that she and Prendergast would weary of one 
another. What interest had they in common ? After a week 
all topics would be exhausted, and then what would be done ? 
It was inconceivable to her fancy that she could ever have 
wearied of Donald; mind could not fathom or grasp the un¬ 
bounded joy of such a union. And though marriage with 
Harrington would have evoked no such rapture, she would 
have embarked on the Venture in the wdi 

love and ^^ct her friend through hie. 
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The morning was raw, and winterly, and wet; the heavy 
sky hnng low, the streets were ankle-deep in mud; neverthe¬ 
less, Eugenia and her mother had to go out soon after break¬ 
fast ; they had an appointment with the dressmaker, for 
several of the trousseau bodices had to be fitted. Then they 
were to lunch at Prendergast’s, and afterwards to go with 
him to choose the boudoir furniture. Eugenia knew that she 
ought not to fulfil this programme if she had any idea of 
breaking her engagement, and as she tried to eat her break¬ 
fast she thought she would tell her mother that it had become 
impossible to fulfil her pledge. Fears she had had ere this 
and hesitations, but not till this night had they raised a 
clamour she could not still. She knew, and she blushed to 
know, that it was Harrington’s visit that had wrought the 
revolution ; and yet, having loved Donald in June, it was im¬ 
possible that in November she cared for Harrington! The 
guilty knowledge that it was Harrington’s dear face that 
made marriage so fearful, rendered it doubly difficult to speak 
her fears. And what reason could she give for her sudden 
distaste to her engagement ? Prendergast had done nothing 
that could excuse a breach of faith; she had liked him at 
dinner-time last night, she had submitted to his kiss at part¬ 
ing, he had done nothing that gave the shadow of a pretext 
for her to humble him. What could she say? It would 
be useless to speak, she had no reason. She could not break 
her word. Moreover, she had no words to convey her feeling; 
her sentiment, strong though it was, was intangible, and 
eluded thought; she knew not how she felt, and how could 
she express a feeling as undefinable as an unprecedented, 
unheard-of sound, colour, or smell ? There was a feeling in 
in her heart as terrible as horror; she was shattered and 
affrighted as though she had awakened from some dreadful 
dream; but the dream she quaked at lay before her, and her 
heart lay in her bosom cold and heavy as a stone. But she 
had no words in which to define these feelings; she could 
have said only that she felt terribly depressed; and depression 
is so natural m an engaged girl on a drizzling winter morning 
that her mother would probably have said merely that she 
would feel better by-and-by. Besides, how did she know that 
her present formless misery was not a passing mood ? She 
resolved to let things drift through the morning, to wait till 
she had seen Sir Charles again: if—it 
worst, she could make some excuse and ■gxA oSi'Vkvfc 
the boudoir furniture . 
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A cab was whistled for, and she and her mother set out 
in the wintry drizzle; draughts blew in under each door, and 
through the fittings of every window; the rattling of glass 
and woodwork made it impossible to speak, and, as they jolted 
slowly along, Eugenia moralised dolefully. But at the dress¬ 
maker's, she at once felt less dreary ; one of the dresses was 
finished, and its skirt of maize silk and lace was spread out 
over a stand. Eugenia disliked one of the side draperies, and 
in an instant her interest was roused:— 

‘It must be changed, I can’t wear that!’ she repeated 
with an eagerness inconsistent with her listless mood. The 
skirt was slipped over her head, the drapery arranged to her 
liking, and then the charming fantastic little bodice was 
tried on. 

‘ Oh, Genny I * her mother exclaimed in admiration, and 
the reflection of her beauty pleased the girl, as she looked in 
the long mirror. Even in the raw daylight of a November 
morning, it was pleasant to look like that; never before had 
she had good stays, or a first-rate dressmaker, and the grace 
of her own figure surprised her. Madame fitted the bodice 
with pride and care:— 

‘ It isn't often that I get a back like that,’ she said, offer¬ 
ing a hand-glass to Eugenia. The girl turned, and in the 
mirror saw the lissom swaying curves and graceful sweep of 
her draperies. Two blue velvet bodices, a square and a low 
one, were lying on the table, and an assistant had been 
directed to bring in the train of her wedding gown. The 
dresses pledged her as much to her parents as her promise 
did to her lover; they were at once a palliative and a chain. 
‘ If I break it off,' she thought, ‘ they will still have to pay 
for this! ’ 

And though the cab rumbled a good deal as they drove 
from Madame Blanc’s to Prendergast’s, they found it possible 
to raise their voices and discuss details of fit and cut; Euge¬ 
nia had never seen her mother happier, the poor woman was 
moved with joy to the very verge of tears. Genny put her 
hand in her mother’s, and bent forward to kiss her. She was 
touched by her love and pride. 

Charles Prendergast came out of his house to meet them— 
the footman was not worthy to open the door of Genny’s cab 
—he would not disguise from them that they were very late, 
and that he had become anxious—in fact he had, he said, 
been watching from the dining-room vAndov* lot Wl- 
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hour, fie was so kind, so gallant, so good humoured, that 
fear hid its ugly head and went to sleep again. 

She Buffered these fluctuations and changes of mood 
throughout her engagement; sometimes she was so cold to 
Prendergast, and her eyes expressed so much shrinking, that 
he felt that she was near jilting him. In his day, Prender¬ 
gast had broken from more than one young lady, and he had 
no mind to have the tables turned: he was desperately on his 
guard with Genny, unceasingly careful not to give her the 
least excuse. 

He had trembled, and even Mrs. Canning had been aware 
of danger when the list of wedding guests was drawn out, for 
the manner of the girl had had the sombre stillness of gather¬ 
ing storm. Had she for one single instant been alone with 
either Charles or her mother, she would have made an effort 
to be free. But Mrs. Canning, for all her flighty manner, 
was a skilful general, and with so many spectators poor 
Genny’s courage failed. And then she didn’t know, she was 
so ignorant and weak, that she knew neither what was right 
nor what was for happiness. 

She thought, as so many distressed young souls have 
thought before her, how sad it was, and how strange that the 
countless millions who have lived and suffered, should have 
done so little towards making a royal rule to living well. And 
in her turn she feared and doubted, and to no other girl would 
life be more simple for her doubts and fears. Had any other 
girl ever felt as she felt ? mazed and faint-hearted, and bewil¬ 
dered and afraid. She had read much of the hopefulness of 
youth, but she had found it a time of disillusionment and 
fear ; she feared to fulfil her engagement only less than she 
feared to break it; all that was clear to her was that she 
would do everything quite differently if she had her time over 
again; everywhere in life where she had chosen, she wished 
that she had chosen the other path. 

For a long while she wondered why this was, for she had 
acted in no two instances from the same motive ; but at last 
it occurred to her that perhaps this want of purpose was the 
very reason why her past seemed so meaningless and poor. 
She was conscious of many impulsive actions, but she had not 
been consistently impulsive, of many religious actions, but 
she had not been consistently religious ; she had been filial, 
self-willed, submissive, cautious, imprudent, according V* 
influence predominating at the moment*, Wt 
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strength or hardness to be any one of these things consistently* 
Yet her own mistakes helped her as little as those of the count¬ 
less millions; she deplored the instability of the past with¬ 
out for min g a definite ideal for the future, and had not strength 
of mind, either to face scandal and upbraiding and censure, 
by breaking her engagement, or to accept as her ideal self the 
figure of a woman of the world. She knew that many things 
prized by others were valueless in her eyes, but she had not 
courage to search her heart, find out for herself what were 
the things she valued, brave the opinion of those around her 
and be true to herself. She had not even courage to be true 
with her own self, to admit that her heart had been false to 
her ideal, that she had failed in keeping true in heart to a 
lover who had proved worthless and mean, and that she had 
been guilty of the prosaic act of falling in love a second time 
while she still believed herself inconsolable. That was im¬ 
possible ; to admit it would have degraded her in her own 
eyes ; if she had ceased to love Jamieson it was from duty to 
Prendergast; there could not be fickleness and deviation in 
her heart. Indeed her relations with Jamieson could be looked 
at from two stand-points, as a Romeo and Juliet attachment 
frustrated by the absence of gardens and balconies in Montague 
Place, or as the violent passing fancy of a weak young man 
for a girl who had been too ignorant to take his measure, and 
had given him the first love of an undisciplined and untaught 
heart. Eugenia preferred to regard her heart as an extinct 
volcano than to believe that she had fallen in love with a 
. worthless young man, merely because he had made love to 
her, and then (without the extenuating circumstance of sudden 
passion) drifted gradually and unconsciously into an attach¬ 
ment for a good young Dissenter with beautiful eyes. More¬ 
over, the deep trust she felt in Harrington was sufficiently 
unlike the agitated fever that Jamieson had kindled, for her 
to doubt whether such varied sentiments were called by the 
same name. She was sure of nothing, not of her heart, not 
of her wish ; self guidance seemed too dear a price to pay for 
the doubtful boon of reason, and to her troubled heart it 
seemed that no other human being had ever made such ship¬ 
wreck of its life. Oh, for the strength to choose any one path 
and faithfully pursue it! 

Her fears increased as the day drew near ; often she was 
on the point of telling her mother that she could not marry, 
and on the last night, dread and and passionate 
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clinging to her old life, so far over-mastered her, that she left 
her room and crept down to her mother’s door. The chill of 
the winter night changed her mood; new fears replaced the 
former ones; dread of scandal, shame, contempt, dishonour, 
and of the displeasure of her parents overcame her, she went 
back as stealthily as she had come. For long she lay awake 
dreading the morning; but morning found her not unhappy, 
only tremulous and concerned for the fit of her new dress. It 
was now the mother who was overcome and tearful. Eugenia, 
even when she knelt in prayer beside her bed, realised only 
that she was the chief actress in a brief but brilliant part; 
that she was to wear white till noon, and then put on that 
new blue dress; besides, there was little time for thought; 
her mother, her two bridesmaids, Aunt Louisa and Aunt 
Jackson hovered round her, she had hardly a moment to 
herself; with no deeper feelings than those of an amateur 
prima donna in private theatricals, she fluttered down to the 
carriage. 

At church it was the same; it was someone else who was 
going to be married. Prendergast was far more nervous than 
the bride. She was flushed and brilliant, whereas he looked 
drawn and wan and miserable, his restless eyes glanced ap¬ 
prehensively around the church, and he started at every sound. 
The early hour made the wedding a quiet one; a few of Pren- 
dergast’s men friends, a few ladies of his family, and a small 
party of the Cannings’ relatives only were in the church. 
But abundant flowers, and the presence of the choir, gave the 
church a festal appearance. Eugenia was not too nervous to 
note all the details, as she advanced on her father’s arm. 
Charles’ ladies looked somehow different to Mamma and Aunt 
Jackson, but John looked nice in his Deacon’s stole and sur¬ 
plice, and Papa and Will were perfect, and so was Mr. Har¬ 
rington ; oddly enough, his tie was the same colour as that of 
Charles, and they both had gardenias in their button-holes. 
She tried to lift her mind above these frivolous details, she 
strove to realise that she was there to ask God’s blessing on 
her new life; but it was all a dream, a strange, mazy dream 
until she found herself in the Dover train with Charles. 
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CHAPTER xxm 

‘No, no; don’t be alarmed, it’s only a fainting fit. She’s 
coming round; in five minutes or so she’ll be all right.’ 
Harrington had his stethoscope in one hand and the fingers 
of the other rested on the temple of the charming girl, over 
whose prostrate and unconscious form he bent. Her pretty 
childish face had the pale solemnity of death, the full curved 
lips were ashy grey, and the long, thick black eyelashes swept 
her cheek; her arched brows were black also, like the massy 
hair that was turned back from her low brow. She had been 
brought into the medical receiving-room by two women of 
humble station, but they were strangers to her, and her dress 
and gloves and shoes were such as ladies wear. Although 
she did not look more than seventeen he had come to the 
conclusion that she was married, and her companions also 
were disposed to assign to an interesting cause the faintness 
that had overcome her in the omnibus. So much he had 
learned while trying to restore her, but the faintness was so 
protracted that one of the women suggested that it might be 
death; it was then that Harrington, with his finger on her 
temple (her gloves were so long that he had abandoned the 
attempt to feel her pulse), had said that she was coming 
round. 

She opened a pair of innocent, round blue eyes and closed 
them again; the young man in a reassuring tone bade her 
fear nothing, and taking a lipped glass from the table held it 
to her mouth. But the girl turned her head aside, sighed 
piteously, and in a sad little voice murmured:— 

‘ Let me die, let me die ! * 

‘No, no; you’re not going to die,’ said Harrington cheerily. 
They had taken off her bonnet, and with the tender unim¬ 
pressibility of his profession, he began to smooth her massy 
hair from her brow. ‘ There’s no danger of your dying; you 
have been rather faint, that’s all. You’re a hundred per cent, 
better already.* 

4 Don’t say that, I don’t want to be better,’ said the girl 
without moving or opening her eyes, and the tragic stillness 
of her tone restrained him from any more attempts to cheer 
her. But the stout matronly woman at vsavA \— 

( Lor l my dear l It won’t do to \oso ’ oaxt 
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doctor? You’ve a deal wuss nor this to go through, dear, 
afore you’ve done. You know that, don’t ’ee, doctor ? ’ 

4 1 don’t know. A bad faint feels pretty bad. Now, I 
think I’ll raise her a little.’ He sat down at her side and 
raised her in his arms. 4 There, you see it’s quite past.’ He 
held her icy little hand in his, and as she looked at him with 
affrighted eyes, smiled reassuringly. The girl shook herself 
free and started up in terror. 

• In God’s name, what is this place ? * 

• S. Luke’s Hospital. Don’t fear. You are not going 
to stay. You fainted in the ’bus and these ladies brought 
you here. Don’t be afraid; in ten minutes you’ll be quite 
well.’ 

She looked at him with question and suspicion. 

4 I can’t remember,* she said wearily. 

• Drink this and then you will remember. Ah, do, my 
dear lady; see how much good the little you have had has 
done you.’ 

4 1 won’t take any more,’ she said, and shut her lips. 

4 Do, dearie,* said one of her unknown protectors. 4 Now, 
do; do as the doctor asts.’ 

The girl, with eyes and lips closed, drew a long sigh; 
she seemed about to faint again, and Harrington, to feel her 
pulse and chafe her hand, tried again to unbutton her long 
glove. It was her left hand, and she snatched it from him 
and shot a terrified, defiant glance. 

4 Take off your glove, please,’ he said kindly. 4 1 want to 
feel your pulse.* 

She obeyed, and uncovered her right hand. 

4 Yes; you’re improving, but too slowly; I must entreat 
you to drink this down.’ 

4 Shall I die if Idon’t?’ 

4 Oh, no; certainly you won’t die.’ 

4 Then what will happen ? * 

4 You will be a little longer coming round.’ 

4 Is that all ? * 

•Probably your faintness will leave you more headachy 
and shattered.’ 

‘Nothing more?’ 

He shook his head smiling, and she put out her hand and 
took the glass. But when it was half-way to her lips her 
impulse changed; she set it down and, covering her face with 
her hands, wailed:— 
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4 Oh ! it was cruel, cruel, cruel, to bring me here! Oh, let 
me die! let me die ! * 

4 Let you die, indeed! * said the more cheerful-looking of 
the women—the stout one. 4 And a nice way your paw rusband 
*uld be in I Doctor, ’ere’d ketch it. Wouldn’t *ee, doctor ? * 

4 Ah, I dare say,* said Harrington absently. The girl was 
still sobbing, and, taking the glass in his hand, he tried to 
soothe her. After a little coaxing, persuading, and scolding, 
she drank its contents and became stronger and more calm; a 
pretty, delicate colour returned to cheeks and lips, and he had 
leisure to perceive that in her tall, sylphlike, frightened way 
she was beautiful. She let her hands fall from her face with 
a quick, feverish movement. 

4 This is a hospital ? * she asked of Harrington in a fresh, 
pleasing young voice; but her intonation, he thought, was not 
quite that of a lady. Indeed, it now occurred to him that, 
pretty and sweet-looking and well-dressed though she was, she 
had rather a common style. 

4 Yes ; S. Luke’s. I am house physician here.’ 

4 When I get well what will be done to me ? * 

* You’ll go away—go home; I daresay one of these ladies 
will kindly see you home.* 

4 1 don’t want that. I shall go right away; never come 
back again ? * 

4 Never: unless you wish to come.* 

4 You will know nothing about me ? Not who I am, or 
where I live, or anything ? * 

‘ Nothing at all. You’ll go away as you came, and it will 
be at an end.’ 

4 1 can go home by myself.* She looked round at the 
women, then at him. 4 1 think I should like to speak to you 
alone.* 

4 Very well. These kind ladies have been here a long 
while. I think now they may leave you without fear.* 

Burning with curiosity, the poor women were forced to take 
leave. 

When they had gone she said to him quickly: 4 Please tell i 
me, why did I faint ? * 

4 Oh 1 * said Harrington, going up to the fire and poking 
it—it was February , and very eo\d. 1 Y yera wsas&tefi 
me. * He spoke in a low, kind, 

She folded her arms over t\ie \foXAe and. 
head down on them and groaned.. 
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* Surely, surely,’ said the young man in a very kind tone 
but still looking into the fire and arranging it. ‘ You must 
have been feeling very ailing lately.* 

‘I’ve had misery enough to make me ailing,’ she said, 
raising herself. ‘ Perhaps there is nothing wrong with me but 
misery?* Harrington said nothing, and the girl, under¬ 
standing his silence, cried in a wailing tone, * Oh, I can’t bear 
it! I can’t bear it! * and let her face fall again on her folded 
arms. 

He came up to the table and sat near her. ‘ You are very 
young to have suffered so much; but you will see; the rest 
will be endurable. You will bear it as you have borne so 
much.’ 

‘ Oh, no! Oh, no! I can’t face it.’ 

‘Tell me, dear lady, what is it you can’t face? Surely 
you’re not so frightened of what every mother in the world 
has borne ? You were very ill just now, yet see how quickly 
it has passed.’ 

She beat her foot on the floor, and swayed herself with a 
movement eloquent of dull misery. ‘ Worse than that. My 
husband’s deserted me! ’ 

He sat for a moment silent; then said, ‘ You may well say 
you have known misery! ’ 

The sympathy in his voice moved her to confidence; she 
raised her eyes and lofiked with pathetic, timid supplication 
into his face and took courage. 

‘ No words can tell,* she said, and her lips quivered. 

‘Indeed, no. I believe that. Only the heart knows its 
own bitterness.* 

She put out her little hand to him, and he held it. She 
was now tom by sobs, and said, ‘ You’re a kind man,* in a 
broken voice. 

4 It is a story that would move any heart to kindness,’ said 
Harrington gently. ‘ No one could see your sorrow without 
sharing it.’ 

She drew the hand that she had given him away, and 
covering her face she cried, ‘ Oh! God forgive me ! I’m tell¬ 
ing you a lie ! * 

‘I’m afraid only because the truth is sadder. I’m sure 
your sorrow’s real. I fear it’s true that 'joxx'xe Va m 
treas 

She let her hands fall into her lap, axA. 
head sat pulling the fingers of the glove ehe hsA- xevsxov 
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4 1—I left him. I—had run away to marry him; and then 
—there was something wrong with the licence. I left him 
when I found he didn’t mean to marry me! * 

4 1 understand—yes. He deceived you. And now, I 
daresay, you would rather be free of such a man. But we 
must bear the consequences of our actions, and there’s another 
to be thought of. Have you no one who can compel him to 
do—what he should ? ’ 

1 He has married someone else,’ she said simply, without 
moving. 

Harrington put his hand on hers and wrung it, and turned 
his face away. 

For a while there was silence, then he asked whether she 
had gone back to'her father’s house. 

4 Yes,’ she said in the same simple, undramatic way, 4 1 
went back at once.* 

4 And they—your parents—they don’t fully understand 
what has happened ? * 

4 1 have no mother. Father knows nothing; * she paused 
and then said passionately, 4 1 wouldn’t have him know for 
all the world ! ’ 

4 He doesn’t know ? He knows nothing of this sad story ? * 

4 1 wouldn’t have him know for all the world! ’ 

4 Surely he knows you left your home ? ’ said Harrington. 

4 Not how I left it. He thinks I was on a visit to a 
friend. I dread his knowing more than all; he’d be so angry! 
He’d turn me out of doors.* 

4 No, no; no, no; he’d feel for you too much,* said the 
young man in a tender voice. 4 And does no one, no one be¬ 
longing to you know ? ’ 

4 No one but you. It was being faint.’ Her tone changed 
and she wailed out, 4 I’d give all I have now, if I hadn’t 
told ! ’ 

4 Still in telling you acted very wisely. I shall pass 
out of your life, and it’s imperative that somebody should 
know. You are so very young, that you will excuse me if I 
say it’s your bounden duty to tell your father all—all—all the 
trouble you are in.* 

4 1 daren’t—I dare not. You don’t know what he is. He’d 
turn me out of his house l ’ 

‘No, I don't know what he is*, hn\» Y 
feeling\ Ton feel that in deceiving 
hiding your trouble from him, yon have 
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much ? You feel that that gives him the right to be angry, 
and so you fear to go to him. But he won’t think of that. 
Your grievous trouble is a claim upon his pity—and a father 
— a father must feel for his motherless child. Besides, every 
day you keep silence that’s a greater wrong. Your honour is 
his honour, and for his sake as well as yours he has a right to 
shield you. If he is proud, it will be dreadful to him that all 
the world should know your secret; and that’s what will 
happen unless you make him your friend. You know what 
the world is—it isn’t over-kind. Ah, dear madam ! do be 
advised, your whole future is at stake.* 

She shook her head sullenly, ‘ I daren’t.’ 

4 Have you nobody to go to ? No married sister, no old 
friend ? I’m as sure as I can be, without knowing your father, 
that the right course would be to go to him yourself; but, 
perhaps you could get advice from someone who does know 
him. Why not confide in your minister—your clergyman ? * 

4 We’re not church-goers,* she said simply, 4 we haven’t got 
a pew.’ 

Sad though he felt for her, he could not restrain a smile. 

4 Well, I am sure the pew is the last thing you need think of,’ 
he said in a less mournful tone. 4 My own father is a minister, 
and he’s only too glad to serve anyone who goes to him. You 
don’t need a pew or to be a church member, or anything to 
have a claim on any Minister of Christ. Your trouble gives 
you that—you need have no fear with any clergyman—you 
will be quite safe—your secret will be as sacred as it is here in 
this hospital.’ 

She was weeping quietly, but she showed no sign of hearing 
or listening to Harrington, and after a pause he went on in a 
gentle tone, 4 Seek advice if you fear to tell your father; and 
don’t scruple to ask some friend to tell him for you. Tell 
him any way that seems easiest; or write, and stay in 
your own room till he comes to you. Only let him hear it 
from yourself.* 

She checked her sobs and rose. 4 I’ll try to; where’s my 
bonnet ? ’ 

Harrington gave it her, and asked whether she would like 
someone to escort her home, or part of the way home. At 
that hour he was sure one of the nurses would &o 

She shook her head, and as she tied the 
' What shall I do if he turns me o\it—whepL he tvrcxie T&e 
what's to become of me? 9 
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4 Don’t think of that; it will never come to pass ; he will 
feel for you too much to be anything but fatherly.* 

4 You don’t know him. I suppose I can go to the work- 
house—they’d take me in there ? ’ 

4 Yes; but they’d take you in at less dreary places than the 
workhouse; if (I don’t think you need anticipate it), but if 
further trouble comes, you will know that at S. Luke’s we will 
do what we can very gladly, and ask no questions.’ 

4 Then if he turns me out I may come back here ? Good¬ 
bye.' She went out without offering her hand. 

For three weeks he heard nothing of his beautiful and 
mysterious patient; nor, indeed, did he expect ever to see or 
hear of her again. He had bidden her come back With 
scarcely a thought that she could ever be so desolate as to 
turn for help to a young man she had seen but once. At first 
he thought about her a good deal, but he had almost given 
over wondering what would become of her, when one after¬ 
noon, as he was descending from the omnibus after his 
constitutional, he saw that a lady was about to alight from 
within. He stood on the ladder to let her pass, and though 
she was thickly veiled he recognised the tall slight figure and 
massy black hair of the unhappy girl. The recognition was 
mutual; he knew as much by her start, and when she had 
walked to the pavement she stood still with her back to the 
road, but yet as though she wished to give him an opportunity 
to speak. 

Harrington followed her. ‘Excuse me, ma’am,* he said 
with a stiff formality that occurred to him as the least offensive 
way of acknowledging their acquaintance. 4 Pardon me for 
addressing you, I thought, perhaps, you were going to the 
hospital ?' 

4 Yes, I was; it’s all happened. He’s turned me out of 
the house.’ 

Harrington stood still in the street. What in all the 
world was he to do with her ? He had not time to speak when 
she continued, 4 1 thought, perhaps, you could recommend me 
a cheap place to go to.’ 

4 Yes, I can do that,’ said the young man in a meditative 
tone. 4 It’s not very nice for you standing here ; do you feel 
able to walk a little way ? ’ She assented, and they turned 
and walked slowly up the street, 1 Y hxxev* 
quiet respectable lodgings, May X ads. Vt 
from home ? 9 
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* It was last night. I wish I’d taken your advice! But 
I’ve been so ill, and so frightened, and I thought he need 
never know,’—she stood still and turned her veiled face to¬ 
wards him. 4 You don’t know what these dreadful weeks have 
been! ’ 

4 No one can know that,* he assented in a moved tone. 

4 No; no one can ever know! I don’t know how I’ve live* 
through them, and I’ve kept hoping, hoping, hoping I might 
die. I’ve been so ill, I quite thought that would end it; but 
instead—someone told him. ... He charged me with it when 
he came home last night.' 

They turned into a square for quietness. 

4 And you couldn’t—you didn t manage to tell him how 
cruelly you were deceived ? ' 

4 1 couldn’t speak. He raved and—Oh ! I don’t know— 

I was dumb; I never said one word. I felt .... I don’t 
know .... It seems like a dreadful dream. Then, at the 
end, he threw down nine pounds, and gave me an hour to pack 
and go. And he went out. I came up to town ; it was too 
late to come to you, so I went to the Grosvenor Hotel, but it’s 
too dear; I've only two pounds besides those nine.' 

4 Then perhaps you would like to do with a single room, 
just while we look round and take breath. No doubt your 
father will soon repent. It's certain he never can have meant 
to turn his daughter out of her home.’ 

4 Oh he did! It’s all over! He’ll never forgive: he never 
forgives. Mother—I hardly remember it, but she ran away 
home and he never forgave her, though I know she did nothing 
wrong. She was angry with him, and he never forgave her 
for that. I never saw her again, and he was always kind to 
me.’ 

For a while Harrington said nothing; he was turning the 
matter over in his mind. 4 Then he knows nothing of your 
story—nothing of your excuse ? You didn’t even tell him that 
you believed you were going to be married when you left home ?' 

4 1 don't think I spoke ; I don’t think I said a word.' 

He suggested that they should engage a lodging and remove 
her things from the hotel, and that she should then sit down 
and write the whole story to her father. She 
meekly in everything he said, but oi hers&i 
nothing , They went together to Mrs. Palmer'a, where 
rington introduced her as a young lady who waam. low'o. * 
business for & week or two , and where he engaged ioxhex 
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same sordid attic that be had occupied before be had made 
the acquaintance of Blumenthal, in his first student year. She 
left him to arrange everything, to order the fire, the candles, 
the groceries, and to fix the hour for tea; and all the while 
she stood by him like a dumb creature, not heeding what was 
said. Then he drove with her to the hotel, asked for her bill, 
and brought her back to the lodging, and helped the cabman 
to carry her trunk upstairs. She never thanked him nor 
seemed to feel that he was there at all; and as he stood to say 
good-bye the memory of his own parting with his father, and 
of the desolation that he, well and strong and hopeful and 
successful, had suffered in that room added poignancy to his 
pity. He asked her to let him call for news in a few days, and 
made her promise that if, in the meanwhile, any difficulty 
arose, she would write to him at the hospital. 

* As there are two house physicians, I’d better tell you my 
name.’ She looked so dreamy and indifferent that he added: 

4 Try to remember it—Harrington.* 

‘ Harrington; I shall remember; it’s the name of our 
grocer.* 

‘ Very good ; that will keep it in your mind. If I don’t hear 
I shall venture to call on Saturday, that’s my last day out. I 
hope I may hear then that you have gone home, so I’ll say 
good-bye. I must hope not to see you again,* he put out his 
hand. 

* Yes; good-bye.’ Her dreamy tone convinced him that 
she had not heard a single word he had said, so as a parting 
reminder he repeated:— 

4 You will remember to write to your father, and to tell him 
everything ? ’ 

4 Oh, yes; I’ll write to-night.’ Still she seemed so ab¬ 
stracted that he doubted whether the letter would be sent. 
Unhappy, desolate girl! Wretched in mind and body ! How 
would she get through the days and the lonely, long dark 
nights? He felt sure that she would sit and weep and 
brood. 

The days passed; to him she did not write, but he could 
not feel reassured by her silence. She was so sunk in misery 
that he doubted whether in any need she would have energy 
to apply to him, whether the thought wowtd. ueewr to her,, and 
also whether she would remember the nma oil \tae 
and not confound his with that oi the butcher orb^&ssr. ^ 
Was unhappy about her; and her utter, usreesscfcs 
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misery endeared her to his kind heart. On Saturday he called, 
asked for her, and three minutes later she otood beside him in 
the hall. And now for the first time her wayward, girlish 
beauty impressed itself upon him. Youth triumphed oyer 
sorrow, and though she was pale and her eyes darkened by 
tears and sleeplessness, she was fresh and fair. Her white 
skin, blue eyes, and dense black hair would alone have made 
her beautiful; but the full curves of the lips, that barely 
closed over her pretty teeth, and the lines of her throat and 
cheek were full of grace and charm; even in her grief it was 
impossible to think how she could be prettier. 

As she had but one room and the day was too wet for them 
to walk out, they had their interview in the narrow hall. He 
felt her pulse, inquired how she slept, and then asked whether 
she had written home. 

• Yes; that same night. But he didn’t answer. When 
I wrote I knew it would be no use; I knew he wouldn’t 
answer.’ 

‘ But you were so poorly; perhaps you forgot to put your 
new address ?—or didn’t direct the letter rightly ? It seems 
so strange. I feel sure either your letter or his answer must 
have gone astray.* 

‘I don’t know,* she said wearily, putting her little soft 
hand to her brow. ‘ I daresay it wasn’t a very nice letter; I 
felt so ill that I couldn’t think what to say.* 

* Well; write again and tell him that,’ said Harrington in 
his kind sympathetic voice. * Write to-day—write as gently 
and as sadly as you speak. ’ 

She began to weep. * I can’t write ; I*m too ill; and my 
head aches! * And as he urged, and coaxed, and persuaded, 
she resisted, wavered, and finally sobbed out: ‘ Oh, doctor l 
stay and tell me what to say ! * 

He looked at her in astonishment; but, seeing that sho 
was in truth distracted by misery and illness, he answered 
after a hesitation: * Yes; I’ll try. I’ll ask Mrs. Palmer to 
lend us her parlour for half an hour.* He ran down into tho 
basement, and soon they were seated opposite each other at 
the loo table amid the crewel chairbacks and the dried pampas 
grass and the albums of the cold and stuffy room behind the 
kitchen. 

The girl had brought from her own room a handsome 
writing-case and pen, and a penny bottle of ink in a cracked 
white saucer. These she laid out on the table, with note- 
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paper, crested and stamped in gold and blue and red. She 
scratched out the address and substituted her new one, and 
then there was silence. She turned her child-like .eyes on 
Harrington. 

In spite of his intense and simple faith he felt hot, 
nervous, and flurried. 

‘ Dear Father; I suppose,* he murmured shyly, to gain 
time, and he moved his chair so that the pampas grass made 
a screen between them. He had never seen the father; he 
did not know even the name of the young girl, and had only 
the vaguest knowledge of her story. What he perceived 
clearly was that she was too steeped in shame and hopeless 
misery to be capable of effort. He saw that she had lost all 
power of reasoning and will, and he guessed that at her best 
she could be but a child-like, unformed creature. It was as 
clear to him as to her that if he wished her to write he must 
compose the letter. 

‘ “ Dear Father ,’* 1 she repeated after him in a tone of naive 
satisfaction, and she wrote the words in a large, neat hand, 
that sloped the wrong way. When she had written them she 
bent forward and looked appealingly at Harrington round the 
pampas grass. 

‘ You might say that you wrote on Tuesday, but that you 
were so ill and miserable that you can’t remember what you 
wrote ? ’ 

4 Yes, yes; wait a moment I ’ said the girl, and he heard 
her pen moving. 4 How true that is ! Yes ; I have written 
it; that’s very nice.* 

‘ I should write as you feel, and say that you meant to tell 
him all about it—meant to ask him to remember that you are 
still his child. I should write that quite simply; I should 
say exactly what you feel.’ 

She laid down her pen and fumbled for her handkerchief. 

4 “ What I meant to say was-” please say it again, 

doctor ; say it just in the words I am to write. What I meant 

was—and then that about remembered that I am still-’ 

He heard her catch her breath, and she wept as he repeated 
the words she was to write. 

‘ Go on, doctor,* she said after a pause. * Tell me what to 
say next; say it just as I ought to write it down.* 

‘Father, I know I acted very wrongly in trusting a 
stranger more than you, who have loved me all my life, and 
even before I was bom. I know that it was false to deceive 
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and undutiful to leave you, but I am heavily punished for my 
fault.’ 

She put down her pen again and sobbed awhile and wiped 
her eyes. * “ False to deceive,” what was it that came after 
that ? ’ 

Harrington bent forward and looked round the pampas 
grass: ‘You are not obliged to write just what I suggest,’ he 
said kindly. ‘ I can only think how I fancy I should feel, and 
say that. But I’m sure you could express yourself much more 
tenderly and better.’ 

‘ No, no,’ she said between her sobs. ‘ I—I feel so dull— 
haven’t a thought—and it’s a very nice letter. Go on, go on. 
“ Wrong to deceive,” I forget what it was came after.’ 

Choking with modesty he repeated his composition, and 
waited while she took it down before he went on. ‘ If no one 
had condemned me I should suffer enough. No words can 
tell my misery, and my long punishment is greater than I 
can bear.* 

She pushed the writing things from her hurriedly, covered 
her face with her hands, and bowed it down on the table. 

‘ Oh! it’s my heart,’ she sobbed, ‘ you teach me my own 
heart! ’ It was some minutes before she was able to take 
down the words that so affected her. 

With many breaks and sobs one dictated, and the other 
took down the simple composition. When he deemed it com¬ 
plete Harrington pushed back his chair and stood up. 

‘ Is that the end ? ’ she asked simply, without raising her 
head. 

‘ I daresay there is more; I am sure there must be; I 
should write him your whole heart.’ 

‘ I don’t know. That seems all. I feel all that —but I 
didn’t know that I felt it. Only I thought perhaps, I ought to 
wind it up ? * 

‘ Of course you should wind it up, as you always end your 
letters to your father. If I were you, I’d put it in the post 
myself. Shall I wait for you outside ? ’ 

‘ But it is so blotted and untidy,’—she held it, blotted, 
tear-stained and touching, for him to read. ‘ Do you think I 
ought to copy it ? ’ 

‘If it satisfies you, I should send it as it is.’ He looked 
from the window on to the back yard, where rain was still 
falling in cold gusty sheets. ‘ It is pouring; if you’ll entrust 
it to me I’ll promise not to look at the address' 
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She brought him the letter, and slipped her soft littld 
taper hand that had dimples for joints and knuckles, into his 
firm manly one. 

* You may look at the address,’ she said gently. 

* No, I won’t read it,’ he said, putting the envelope into 
his breast pocket. 4 When you are home again you will be 
glad to feel that no one knows. ... I shan’t be out all next 
week; so if you want me you know where I am. You will 
promise to let me know if you want me, because, you see, I 
cannot go out of doors. If they say I am out, tell them you 
know that can’t be, that you know it’s iny week, that I told 
you myself.’ 

4 Thank you,* she said in her dreamy way. 4 If I should 
want you, I’ll come.’ 

4 And you remember my name ? ’ 

4 Let me see—Dickson, I think.’ 

4 No. Harrington. Never mind. If you can’t remember, 
ask for the house physician.’ He paused, and then went on 
with the quickness of timidity: 4 1 have lived alone ; I’ve been 
ill in that room upstairs, so I know how lonely it is; and 
you’ll pardon my asking how you get through the days ? ’ 

4 Oh, I don’t know—they don’t go by very fast.’ 

4 You have no friend you could send for; no motherly 
friend ? * 

She flushed crimson. 4 I’d die first I I’d die rather than 
see anyone I know.’ 

4 Well; I can understand. I can guess how you feel. But 
won’t you let me send some lady to come and sit with you ? * 

4 In mercy leave me alone.* 

4 Then at least may I lend you some books ? It makes no 
very sorrowful to think of you friendless here alone.’ 

4 1 couldn’t read. Oh, I needn’t tell you; you seem to 
know how I feel.’ 

4 1 know you must be very sad,’ said the young man, with 
tears glistening in his kind eyes. 4 But I don’t know whether 
you find any spiritual comfort for your soul ? ’ 

4 Oh no! Oh no l Please don’t speak of that. I’m not 
—I can’t bear to talk religion—I’ve never been religious.* 

4 Only your days and nights must be so dreary if you have 
only your own sad thoughts. And there’s that comfort to be 
had—that pardon and love and 
round a book. Ah, do let me senA it \ it 
read it. 9 
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4 You mean it kindly, I know.* 

‘ Well, I shall take that for consent. Good-bye. Bo sure 
you send to me if I can be the least help or use. I can get 
leave to go out if you need me.’ He wrung her hand, and she 
felt more lonely when the hall door had closed. 

Half an hour later the servant brought a parcel to her 
room. Mr. ’Arrington had left it with his compliments. 

For hours the girl left it unopened, then she untied it and 
glanced indifferently at the books. ‘Tennyson’s Poems/ 
McDonald’s ‘Fairie Romance,’ ‘Christ our Redeemer: thoughts 
of Comfort for the Sad/ She looked at them without interest, 
read a few pages of each—but at least they were better than 
nothing. 

On Tuesday afternoon she went up to the hospital, and 
was shown into the bare room wherein they had first met. 
There Harrington found her in great agitation, and evidently 
in deep distress. 

4 See what has happened ! ’ she said, and with a trembling 
hand she held out to him a fat envelope. 

Harrington took it. It was directed to ‘The person 
calling herself Miss Durrant at Mrs. Palmer’s,’ and then the 
address. 

‘ Look inside, look inside,’ she sobbed passionately, and he 
took out a broken envelope addressed to ‘ Conyers Durrant, 
Esq., Highneath, Wandsworth,* and an unopened one similarly 
directed. This he surmised to be the letter he had posted for 
her on Saturday, and it was endorsed ‘Purporting to come 
from my daughter who is dead.* 

The young man turned it over and over in his hand, and 
read the dreadful little inscription many times. In his devout 
mind there flashed the certain assurance that now her earthly 
father had forsaken the poor erring child, the Heavenly Father 
would take her up. 

‘ You see, I told you it would all be no use,’ said the girl 
in a wailing voice. ‘ He didn’t even open that nice letter we 
sent on Saturday.* 

‘ No. I’ll tell you what I was wondering: if I were to go 
to his house, he’d have to see me. You must think over 
that—Miss Durrant; think whether you would like me to act 
for you. He cannot leave things in this state' 

‘I think he will . That first letter— 
brought it here because —if you don’t mind—^cm^ 
kind, and I can’t tell it all, all again. , . , \ 
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to know the truth. 9 He looked at her with his kind eyes, and 
she added in a whisper: ‘ Please read it. I shouldn’t .feel 
quite so desolate if you knew the truth.’ Without waiting for 
him to answer she went quickly out of the room. 

Harrington sat on the edge of the table and took out the 
letter and read:— 

‘My dear Papa,—The doctor who found this room for 
me says I must write and tell you where I am, and that 
I ought to tell you everything, and then you will know 
that I am not so bad. I faulted. in an omnibus three 
weeks ago, and they took me to a hospital, and the doctor 
there knew why I was ill. He wanted me to tell you then, 
but I dared not, and told him that I knew that you would turn 
me out; and he said if you did I could go back there, so I 
went, and he found me this room. Last night I slept at the 
Grosvenor Hotel—he made me promise to tell you this, as you 
would be anxious—I came away because it was too dear. . 

* The doctor says I must write the whole history to you, but 
I don’t know that I can. I met him—you know who—in 
Scotland, and we all grew friendly very soon. He asked me 
to marry him, and said it must be a secret, because his land 
was very much in debt and his uncle would leave him no 
money unless he married-some one rich.* Then he told me to 
tell you that I was going to stay with a friend, so I made up 
all that about Jessie Wilks, and joined him in Shropshire. 
He met me at Shrewsbury, and we were to have been married 
there, but he had found out it could only be done where we 
stayed. It was called Prestwicb, and we went on there; but 
the train got in too late in the day, and he said it would be 
just the same if we were married next day, and no more harm 
than being in the same hotel, as we had been at Craikenforth. 
But next morning when he went up to the church, he found 
out that the licence was wrong. I am afraid now that he had 
no licence, but I.never doubted him then : I loved him so 
much, and he was so loving and kind.. He said he had sent 
up to town for another, but it didn’t come. Then he said he 
had heard, and that it couldn’t come for three weeks, and it 
didn’t come then. Then I grew so uneasy and cried so much 
that he went up to London, and when he came back he told 
me that he could never marry me now. He had found out 
that if we had children they could not inherit, because we 
hadn’t been married at first, and he couldn’t face that disgrace. 
He asked me to stay at Prestwich, and said he would love me 
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as long as I lived; but I came home the same day. I say 
nothing of what I felt—there are no words for such things— 
and it gets worse and worse. It was bad enough when I came 
home, and then there was his marriage, and that seemed the 
worst. But it has been worse still since I fainted and went 
to the hospital, and now I hardly know what I write. 

4 Oh, my dear papa, have a little pity for your broken¬ 
hearted daughter. 

‘K.M. D.’ 


Harrington read through this letter twice. Of what, he 
wondered, was a father made who could read this ignorant, 
pitiable, childish, unresentful tale of cruel wrong and not re¬ 
lent ? The youthfulness of the girl impressed his imagination; 
it was only by an effort that he could realise the helpless im¬ 
maturity of the ruined, betrayed young thing. How could a 
motherless child in love protect herself against such lying 
villainy ?. Evea to the last she had believed the hound. He 
prevailed upon his colleague to stay in for him on the morrow, 
and then dashed off to Miss Durrant a note of sympathy, 
placing himself at her service and offering to go to Wands¬ 
worth on the morrow in her behalf. 

His messenger brought him back a line on the crested 
paper:— . 

* Dear Dr. Harrington,—If you go it will.be very kind. 

4 Gratefully yours, 
4 K.D. 

4 Papa doesn’t get home till six.’ 


CHAPTER XXIV 

About five o’clock the next afternoon Harrington took the 
omnibus to Victoria Station: he expected little from his pil¬ 
grimage except in the way of money, but from Miss Durrant’s 
style of dress, and the magnificence of the crested writing- 
paper, he inferred that the old heathen must be a man of 
means, who, for very shame, could not let his unhappy 
daughter starve. By this time the young man felt sure that 
the Durrants were not quite gentlepeople, but from the curt 
address ‘Highneath, Wandsworth,’ he supposed the house 
must be important; and from Miss Durrant’s graceful build 
and well-poised head, he pictured a military-looking old fire- 
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eater, rather intimidating to a young man who wished to bd 
considered five feet eight, and who was painfully oppressed by 
the consciousness that, to a sore heart and wounded pride, his 
embassy must seem intrusive. Highneath, he learned at the 
Wandsworth Station, was in the Worpole Road; and many 
inquiries, and ten minutes’ walking, landed him in a curved, 
meandering, narrow, suburban, grass-grown road, much over¬ 
shadowed by small trees, and skirted on either side by neat 
villas of whitish brick, each standing in a diminutive, oak- 
fenced garden, consisting principally of carriage sweep. 

Highneath was just like all the other houses ; the drawing¬ 
room curtains were of the same art muslin, and the same 
arrangement of Japanese fans screened the interior from the 
curious gaze of the supposititious passer-by. There were 
drooping and broken crocuses at the edge of the drive, and in 
the stucco vases which finished off the tall flight of steps; 
still, to the depressed visitor, Highneath looked as dreary a 
residence as London suburbs can produce. It was impossible 
to connect romance and poetry, or strenuous effort and inward 
fire, with the idea of the Worpole Road, for the locality was 
equally removed from the freedom of country or the vivifying 
industry of town, and must, he thought, be the home of 
mediocrity and dulness. That so fair a flower as Miss 
Durrant had been reared there, was a wonder past belief ; and 
under the influence of the Worpole Road, Harrington con¬ 
structed a second imaginary Mr. Durrant, more pretentious 
than the first, but not so tall nor so imposing. 

He had rung the bell three times with a decent interval 
between each operation, and was contemplating a fourth and 
furious onslaught, when the creaking of the drive gate caused 
him to turn and see an elderly man, whose scrutiny of himself 
and air of possession led him to the just conclusion that this 
was the master of the house. Mr. Durrant was short, fat, 
heavy, paunchy, red-faced, and dressed in the black clothes of 
the third-rate City man. His eyes, like his daughter’s, were 
large and blue, but they were hard and defiant in expression 
and slightly closed by their pendulous upper lids; the flesh 
of his face.was loose, his cheeks had fallen, and the front 
teeth, that in her showed so prettily, fell like tusks over his 
nether lip. He had a black bag and an umbrella in his hand, 
which was fine and soft, and smad, and dna^d,\^sk& 
girl's. 

The young man raised his hat, and caxcva doron 
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and Mr. Durrant, breathing audibly, stood still on his drive 
and fixed his hard gaze on the benign face of his visitor. He 
made no salute or remark, and his look seemed to dare the 
stranger to open conversation. 

‘ Excuse me, sir,' said Harrington, 4 1 am addressing Mr. 
Durrant, I believe ? * 

4 1 believe so, 1 returned the other, in a common tone. 
4 And p’raps I may ask who you are ? * 

4 1 am house physician at S. Luke’s Hospital. But my 
name is Harrington, and I’m here unofficially, sir, to bring a 
letter to you from your child.* 

Mr. Durrant turned towards the gate, and pointed to it 
with his umbrella. 4 Well, if that’s your business, I may as 
well mention that you see the gate.’ 

4 No, sir,’ said the young man, with mild firmness. 4 Surely 
you won’t turn me out of your gate ? If you consider for a 
moment, you’ll not do that. You must feel that I’m here not 
for my own sake, but on behalf of the person who is nearer to 
you than anything else in the world. You can’t leave your 
poor girl to starve.’ 

Mr. Durrant kicked a stone in his drive. 4 I’ve done with 
*er. She’s dead to me,’ he said, in a shaking voice. 4 1 wash 
my ’ands of her, and she’s not my daughter.* 

4 Ah, no, sir,* said Harrington, gently. 4 You can never 
have done with her. A child is a child for all time. Your 
daughter is always your daughter—never more so nor less. 
Nothing that she or you can do can alter that.* 

Mr. Durrant poked at the gravel with his umbrella. 4 Wot 
I say, I say,’ he said, doggedly. 4 W’en she went off with that 
feller she died to me.’ 

4 Yet you know she is alive. You know that your daughter 
is adrift on the world, with nine pounds in her pocket, and a 
child to come in July. You know that she’s ill and despair¬ 
ing, without a friend she can turn to.* 

4 She seems to have turned to you, and if you’re not a 
friend, you’re something you didn’t ought to be,’ said Mr. 
Durrant, with a dreadful smile. 

4 You say that of your child! ’ 

4 She’s an ungrateful ’ussy,’ said Mr. Durrant, in self- 
defence. 4 She ’as be’aved so ill to me that there’s nothing I 
won’t believe of her. See the money I’ve spent on ’er and the 
eddication as she ’as ’ad. If she’s cost me a penny, she’s cost 
me two thousand pound, The best schools, the fust masters, 
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askin’ was ’avin* as the saying is. Amusements the same, 
concerts and parties, autumn tours (it was on an autumn tour 
as she picked up with him), ridin’ lessons; the Queen’s 
daughters couldn’t ’ave more. From New Year to Christmas 
nothing but pleasure ; and shame and disgrace is all I get in 
return.* 

‘ Indeed, sir, every man must feel for you. And so does 
she : she repents her fault in dust and ashes. But you must 
pity a motherless girl in love—she is but a child. She’s not 
the only one, sir, who has believed a false story—not the only 
one who has forgotten affection and duty through love, ft 
you have read this letter of your daughter’s, you must have 
read in every line that in mind and knowledge she’s still a 
child. She trusted that scoundrel, and believed the lies he 
told her: and when she found out the truth she went home 
at once.* 

‘She should *ave come to me at once, doctor/ said Mr. 
Durrant, bitterly. It had grown twilight and very cold, but he 
still limited his hospitality to the drive. ‘ Maybe if she’ adn’t 
made our name a shame and a byeword in the City, I’d ’ave 
’elped ’er to ’ush it up. But now, I’m not a man as is moved—* 
he altered his tone, and said, passionately, ‘ I’ve sworn she 
shall never darken my door—I’ve sworn never to see nor 
forgive her—and may I be damned if I break my oath! ’ 

‘ Assuredly you will be damned if you keep it,’ said the 
young man, in a stern, quiet tone; ‘ for the measure we mete 
will be meted us: and who, that has no pity for a betrayed, 
deceived, a suffering child, dare face our Judge ? You turn 
your daughter, seventeen years old, out of your house at 
night; and to shield yourself you say that she’s dead to you. 
You may forget she’s your child, but the world will remember 
it, and if you have neither nature nor pity, think of your 
pride. If she starves, or her child is bom in the workhouse, 
or a worse thing happens, your name will be a shame and a 
byeword in the City, in a far less forgivable way.’ 

1 I’m not a mean man,’ said Mr. Durrant, hotly. ‘ Free- 
’anded I was bom, and free-’anded I remain. She shall ’ave 
a pound a week as long as ever she chooses to send to the 
bank for it. A pound a week—that’s about the interest of 
fourteen ’undred pounds,’ 

( I daresay it is. But it’a a \xv 

Your daughter can’t work tor kerasU, e&tast x 

long time to come / 
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4 A pittance ? And pray wot may you earn ? But I'll 
make it thirty shilling willing, and that’s more than many a 
decent family lives comfortably upon.' 

4 Comfortably? But not as you have taught Miss Durrant 
to understand comfort. Two decent rooms cost a pound a 
week or more. And she’s not strong—she's a delicate instru¬ 
ment to be played upon so roughly.' 

4 P’raps you think as I ought to allow 'er ten thousand a 
year. Bey ? ’ 

4 Since you ask what I think you should do, sir, I think 
you ought to take her back home. And if you fear public 
opinion, that’s the best way to have it in your favour. If you 
have never erred, and never been deceived, surely that rare 
immunity should make you more pitiful to a misguided, 
simple girl.’ 

Both men were now blue with cold, but it was too dark fat 
them to see each other’s looks. 

4 Well, I can’t stand this any longer,’ said Mr. Durrant. 
• You may give me 'er letter, sb as I may know w’ere to send 
the money to.’ 

Harrington handed him only the open one. Since read¬ 
ing it he did not think his composition a happy guess at Miss 
Durrant’s epistolary style. 

4 Give me the other too—I’ll take a squint at it,’ said her 
parent; and, rather Reluctantly, Harrington gave it also, 
raised his hat, and, without further leavetaking, went out of 
the gate. 

He was so stiff with standing in the cutting wind and 
frost, that his exit was of the limping and unimpressive sort; 
and to warm himself, he ran to the railway station. There 
lie was lucky enough to catch a train that brought him to 
Victoria in time for him to be able to make a brief visit to 
Miss Durrant in her hall. 

She came running down to him, pale and dishevelled. 
She had been weeping, and was in great distress. 

4 1 have no very good news,’ said Harrington, taking her 
hand, 4 but I thought it best to come. I didn’t like to leave 
you in suspense all night.' 

4 It was no use ? I knew it—I knew you might as well 
havo stayed at home.’ 

* Well, he asked for the letters: lie is 
both—that Is something; and lie will malke 'jow. s 
once. That’s poor comfort, you think, VC* ^ 
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of the wedge. It shows that he feels less bitterly—things 
will be better by-and-bye.’ 

‘He never forgave poor mother, though she had done 
nothing wrong. She was only angry—she wasn’t wicked 
like me.’ 

4 But you are not wicked! * cried Harrington, with tears 
of pity in his eyes. * You have erred, and have been led 
grievously astray; but to be wicked, is to mean to do wrong. 
You never did that—you came back as soon as you knew. 
Oh, by the way, have you looked into that little book ? * 

4 Yes, I looked, but—oh, I don’t know! I can’t read, it 
doesn’t pass my eyes. I couldn’t keep my thoughts.* 

4 1 know—I know too well. Your own thoughts are nearer 
and more poignant than any written words. I’m like that 
too: books never touch me when I’m in sore affliction. Per¬ 
haps if you had some needlework. Do you try to get out of 
doors a little ? * 

4 1 did once, and a horrid man spoke to me in the street.' 
She began to weep, sat down, and in a sobbing voice went on, 
4 I’ve not been out since—I couldn’t.* 

4 No, no—of course not. It gave you a shock. Still you 
can’t stay mewed up in that room day and night. Perhaps 
next week you wouldn't mind going a walk under my escort? 
On Sunday, for instance. I should have to sit with the choir; 
but I could take you and bring you away, if you fed you 
could come to the Wesleyan chapel.’ 

4 1 think I should like it.‘ Not that I’m religious, but it 
would be a little change, and perhaps they sing nicely. I 
don’t say I’m not religious to vex you,' she went on, laying 
her hand on his. 4 But you’re so kind to me that I couldn’t 
deceive you.’ 

He looked down on her, and smiled. 4 No; I don’t think 
you could deceive,' he said, gently. 4 Then on Sunday I may 
call at a quarter to six, and in the meanwhile you know 
where to find me.’ 

4 You’re very good to me, doctor.’ 

4 No; it’s not in my power to be that,’ said the young 
man. 4 But I feel for you deeply—deeply; and if you want to 
ease my mind you will let me send some woman to call on 
you.’ It had already occurred to him to ask this favour of 
Mrs. Ambient, whom he had seen two or three times since his 
return to town. 4 You would have nothing to fear. She’s 
very kind, she wouldn’t know, wad sjao wouldn’t talk religion, 
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But just that you should have some human kindness near 
you.’ 

* No, no; please don’t speak of that. I shall run away— 
it would kill me. Don’t send anyone. I don’t ask much. I 
only want to be left to repent and to cry alone.’ 

‘ In God’s sight, sin must be worse than it looks even to 
contrite hearts. I suppose we never repent our sins enough. 
But repentance, dear Miss Durrant, shouldn’t be despair. It 
should have comfort and sad peace; for we know that it 
assures forgiveness, and that it’s not our feeble goodness, but 
our humble penitence that gives great joy in Heaven. Your 
very grief should be your comfort. You have cried too much 
alone.’ 

He put his hand on her wrist, and began his professional 
inquiry. 

‘I’ll send you in something,’ he said finally. ‘Good¬ 
night : I’ve kept you in this cold hall too long.’ 

* No,’ she said simply, with the tears rolling down her 
face : ‘ it always seems more desolate when you’re gone.' 

‘ Desolate enough, I’m afraid,’ said the young man, turn¬ 
ing away. He was very unhappy about Miss Durrant, who in 
some mysterious way had fallen upon his shoulders, and 
whose troubles and difficulties - he felt to be an untoward 
burden for a young physician of twenty-three. It was a deli¬ 
cate matter to help her without making her sad position 
worse; and before he had gone a hundred yards, he began to 
feel uneasy about the appointment for chapel, and to wonder 
whether it was quite the right thing to take her out after 
dark. The situation was one that would not bear to be left 
drifting. He felt sure that he could have divined what ailed 
the girl, and they must soon suspect at the lodgings; and 
then what in all the world could he do for the poor thing ? 
He saw a number of issues from the situation, but all miser¬ 
able, and all by lies and false statements; moreover, it was 
not merely that he pitied the girl the long, dreary months of 
misery and sickness, of increasing social wretchedness and 
bodily distress, but at the end of this he saw her hopeless 
future, and that of the innocent, new life that was to begin in 
such a grievous way. 

The inherited dishonour of the child appealed strongly to 
liis heart; he felt how terrible and irremediable is the mis¬ 
fortune of the creature who comes into the 
The unhappiness of these unfortunates vasstft. 
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keenly because, for all his pity, he felt more distrust of them 
than of persons bom in a less sinful state. Illegitimacy is 
always presumptive evidence against a person—an actual and 
legal double dose of original sin. The unlucky child is con¬ 
ceived and born in sin—more liable than the child of wedlock 
to fall into the grosser faults. And society, instead of making 
the rough places smooth, does all it can to humiliate the 
victim. Harrington felt that he would have been wild, soured, 
defiant, had such dishonour hung about his birth. That 
stigma blights so much that helps to keep happier mortals 
upright; to be despised goes half-way towards making men 
contemptible. The bastard has neither name nor honour to 
uphold—no ties of family and kindred, and neither respect of 
parents nor self-respect. He had read a description of mulattos 
‘hating their father because he is white, despising their 
mother because she is black ’; and he felt that this was also 
the situation of these unfortunates, between the fallen mother, 
and the betraying, unknown sire. At the best, the youth of 
such children must be embittering; he felt that it must be 
terrible to be slighted sometimes and always pitied, and on 
the look-out for slights—to be beneath everyone, to be ashamed 
to own one’s mother, and to have a father of whom nothing 
is known except that he has sinned. He could imagine a 
good and noble nature eaten away by the rust of that foul 
stain. To be dishonoured makes the recovery from human 
falls and slips so difficult, and the mystery of unknown 
parentage adds such force to temptation, such despair to fall; 
and where all men despise us, it is hard to maintain a decent 
self-respect. But this was not the worst he feared for Miss 
Durrant’s unborn baby—she was but seventeen, and penni¬ 
less ; he thought the child might be an outcast—a sacrifice 
to save the mother from the lower depth of sin. If her father 
offered to take her home and put the child away? Or if, 
later, her beauty moved some man to offer marriage and send 
the child to school ? Would not this victim of society be 
hidden in some sordid institution, to grow up homeless and 
forsaken, an Ishmaelite indeed? Miss Durrant appealed 
strongly to his pity; but the unborn, sinless unfortunate 
appealed more strongly still. To Harrington it was not 
merely the question (grave enough in all conscience) of a 
ruined mortal life; it was the stupendous matter of two 
undying, immortal souls—of leaving them in a position of 
great danger and temptation, ox Vkm* 
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Already, while he was standing on Highneath’s carriage-drive, 
ae had said to himself that he was in no wise bound to marry 
Miss Durrant; and all the way home, and throughout the 
evening he was haunted by the thought that he should give a 
name and a paternity to the unborn child—a husband and a 
shelter to this beautiful, forsaken Magdalen of seventeen. 
That, in his judgment, was the teaching of the Gospel: only 
ihus, it seemed to his conscience, dare he face his Maker. 
Ee went to his room, and opened his Bible at a place he knew 
by heart, and he read the well-known words, ‘ I was an hun¬ 
dred, and ye gave me meat: I was thirsty, and ye gave me 
irink: I was a stranger , and ye took me in: naked, and ye 
slothed me: I was sick, and ye visited me : I was in prison, 
md ye came unto me. Verily I say unto you, Inasmuch as 
ye have done it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye 
have done it unto me. Then shall he say unto them on the 
left hand, Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire 
prepared for the devil and his angels: for I was an hungred, 
md ye gave me no meat: I was thirsty, and ye gave me no 
Irink: I was a stranger, and ye took me not in: naked, and 
ye clothed me not: sick, and in prison, and ye visited me not. 
Then shall they also answer him, saying, Lord, when saw we 
thee an hungred, or athirst, or a stranger, or naked, or sick, 
or in prison, and did not minister unto thee ? Then shall he 
answer them saying, Verily I say unto you, Inasmuch as ye 
iid it not to one of the least of these , ye did it not to me.' 

He turned the pages of the Book and read:— 

‘ Whosoever receiveth one such little child in my name 
receiveth me. Even so it is not the will of your Father which 
is in Heaven, that one of these little ones should perish.’ 

' But whoso hath this world’s goods *—a name and honour, a 
home and shelter—* and seeth that his brother have need, 
md shutteth up his bowels of compassion from him, how 
Iwelleth the love of God in him ? * 

For long Harrington sat turning the pages of the Book by 
whose teaching he had striven to guide his life; but he found 
no support for the arguments which his reason and conven¬ 
tion suggested against such a course. He told himself that 
to saddle himself with a wife and child at his age was a ruin 
to his whole future, that it would mean the renunciation of 
bis ambitions, and that he should have to go into general 
practice. Dr. Bolton had promised him m m 

xsylumB, and that was the opening oi e» 
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young man; but the post had been offered to a single man 
requiring merely bachelor quarters. Harrington knew that 
he could not take a young wife and her baby into the mad¬ 
house. His Bible, however, bade him take no thought for 
the morrow, and he was not of the temperament that worries 
over the fear of poverty. Therefore far stronger than the 
prompting of prudence was his natural repugnance to such a 
marriage, and the thought of the grief and the humiliation 
that he should bring upon his parents. What sort of figure 
should he cut, this religious young man whose child was bom 
a few months after his marriage—this Wesleyan Sunday- 
school teacher who had delayed six months before making 
reparation for his wrong ? It was odious to him to appear in 
such a light; to bring such grief upon his parents, and to 
discredit himself in their dear eyes. He remembered how 
proud they were of him, how fond and loving; but through 
the whole long night of spiritual conflict these things re¬ 
mained superficial to his sense compared with the touching 
picture of the abandoned girl, the ignorant and headstrong 
little lamb that stood on the edge of such a fearful pit. Poor, 
untaught, wandering child who had never learned to pray, 
who had believed the man she loved, and suffered so deeply 
for her trust in man! In spite of her fall, Harrington saw 
much that was lovely in the nature of this erring, untrained 
girl. Each time he saw her he was more touched by her 
unresentful meekness, her truth, and her humility. He 
thought it showed great sweetness of disposition that this 
poor, wronged child had no bitter word for her deceiver—no 
reproach for her cruel father. She who was least guilty of 
the three took the whole sin upon herself, and in her utter 
misery and shame was a sad spectacle that might have 
touched a harder heart than Harrington’s. The distressed 
young man spent the whole night in prayer and thought; his 
sympathies were by nature with the unfortunate, and they 
and the teaching of the sinners’ Friend egged him to an act 
against which filial affection, pride, and self-interest rebelled. 
The idea that he ought to marry her, however, had sprung so 
suddenly and spontaneously to his mind, and remained there 
so persistently, that it constituted what he expressed as a 
Call; and for a long while he remained upon his knees, pray¬ 
ing for guidance to see, and grace to fulfil the will of God. 
By morning he had pretty nearly resolved what he would do: 
bo would adopt the unborn, wwu 
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eldest child, and bring it up ignorant of its sad beginning. 
The resolution was not arrived at without sore struggle, for un¬ 
worldly and earnest as Harrington was, he was cdso a well¬ 
born, self-respecting man, and it went hard with him to take 
for his wife a betrayed woman, for his child the fruit of 
another’s sin. It was, of course, conceivable that Miss 
Durrant might refuse him ; but she seemed to him so listless 
and dejected, that he believed she would obey him in any¬ 
thing, and either marry him or throw herself over Waterloo 
Bridge, as he advised, with humble, unquestioning docility. 
He believed that he could make his plans without much refer¬ 
ence to Miss Durrant, and, as a matter of worldly prudence, 
he determined to see her a few times more before he spoke. 
Marriage is a lifelong contract, and for both their sakes he 
must count the cost—must try to see whether there were the 
possibility of lasting friendship when he had ceased to be her 
d?liverer, and she to need compassion. 

His impression was that they could like each other very 
much; and as the week wore on, the situation simplified 
itself wonderfully. If they resolved on marriage, they would 
marry at once, secretly, and at the registrar’s: he would 
confide his marriage to no one except his father, and to him 
under the seal of secrecy, and with no details. No one else 
should be told at all: people would find out that there was 
some tie between himself and Miss Durrant, and then he would 
say he was married, and leave everyone to fix the date when 
they chose. Of course, until the autumn they would remain 
as they were; and before he left the hospital, he would ask his 
father to marry them privately with religious rites—the prayer¬ 
less marriage at the Registrar’s was no true marriage in Har¬ 
rington’s eyes; it would suffice only to shield both her and 
himself from misconception and shame. 

On Sunday evening he called for her, and he looked at her 
in a new light as she came slowly down the stairs. Her face 
bore the trace of tears and watching, and she showed the irre¬ 
solution of her mood by wearing her house dress, and carrying 
her hat and jacket in her hand. 

* Oh! I don’t think I can go: I feel so—so—not fit for 
it,’ she said, her face showing that she was on the brink of 
tears. 

He inquired, prescribed, and sympathised, said the fresh 
air and change would do her good, and thence 
the mixture he had sent had not done her an^ 
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4 No,* she sighed, blushing and looking down. Then, after 
a pause, she confessed, 4 I didn't take it.’ 

* Oh, how unkind!' said Harrington, in a gently reproach* 
ful tone: * now, that was unkind distrust of me.* 

1 No; it was too much trust,' said the girl, with a tearful 
laugh. 4 I was afraid it would do me good. I don’t want to 
be done good to. I only want to die.’ 

4 But depression will not kill you,' said the young man, 
kindly. 4 There’s nothing in that medicine to make you live, 
only to make you bear life more easily. Life is so hard, so 
terrible, that you must not reject even that humble help.* He 
looked at her with Christlike eyes, and she leaned against the 
wall and sobbed a little. 

‘Now, now—come,' he went on, in a persuasive tone. 

4 Come, put on your hat and come out.' 

4 No; I can't, I can’t,’ she said, sobbing. 

‘ You can't? Oh, you can put on your hat and try, and 
I'll bring you back any moment if you find you are really not 
up to it. Now, Miss Durrant, come, do make the effort. If 
you’re out only five minutes, the air will do you good.* 

The girl turned away. 4 People will see how I am, and I 
shall be ashamed.' 

4 Oh, Miss Durrant I I’d not ask you to do anything un¬ 
seemly l * 

She still looked away; then she sat down on the chair, and 
covered her face, 4 1 shall know what I am. I daren't go and 
sit among all those good people.' 

‘Dear Miss Durrant,' he said, coming nearer to her. 

4 Don't you know that those who feel their sins are dearest to 
their Lord ? We are all weak and erring creatures ; we all go 
—we all go to chapel to lay the burden of our sins and sorrows 
at our Redeemer’s feet. We are all—all, full of sin, and it’s to 
the weary and the heavy laden that Christ has promised He 
will in no wise cast them out.' 

She rose and put on her hat. 4 Well, I daresay,' she said, 
doubtfully, drawing a heavy sigh. 4 But the pity of Heaven is 
a long, long way off, doctor ; and we have a weary time to 
wait for it. I shouldn’t believe it was there, but for you.' She 
turned shyly away from him. 4 1 suppose Heaven sent me to 
you, and made you feel kind to me.’ To end the subject she 
put her hand on the latch, opened the door, and went out into 
the square. 
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CHAPTEE XXV 

No doubt if Harrington’s parents had been in London, or had 
any one of his special friends happened to be in town, he 
would have opened his heart, and been persuaded into a less 
quixotic frame of mind. 

But Blumenthal was in Birmingham, and even Canning 
was far away—resident medical officer in the Infirmary where 
Christine Harrington was a nurse. Christine had ways that 
in the beginning had reminded young Canning of dear old 
Melanchthon, and by this time Melanchthon was chiefly dear 
as the brother of Christine. 

Up in the north the conversion was carried on upon tho 
more usual lines, and Will Canning had become the erring 
lamb to Christine, much as Miss Durrant was to her brother 
in the south. Overwork, overstrained sympathies, a kind 
nature, a high purpose, enthusiasm, and a wounded heart had 
combined to bring Will Harrington to that state of youthful 
ardour in which no self-immolation seems too hard to be 
endured, and no path of self-abnegation too thorny to bo 
trodden. At S. Luke’s, no one shared either his religious 
views or his fervour, therefore he had no means of letting off 
the steam; and believing, as he did, that the details of our 
fate are willed by a Higher Power, it seemed to his exalted 
mood that this girl had been thrown in his way immediately 
after his heart-break for him to take instead of the woman of 
his choice. And her meekness and his pity had conquered his 
repulsion ; she had been very touching as they walked to and 
from the chapel, very sweet, too, during the walk they had had 
on Tuesday afternoon. It was on this occasion that he found 
an opportunity of explaining her betrayer’s deception about the 
legality of the child to her, so that when, he should make his 
offer she would be able to appreciate the motive of it. By 
Thursday his mind was quite made up, and he left the hospital 
for his walk with a nervous and a sinking heart. He doubted 
his power to acquit himself without wounding the poor girl’s 
pride, for the position was delicate ; he could not insult her by 
a show of pity, and yet in justice both to her and to his own 
motive he must not let her think he was in love. And then 
there lurked in his heart the hope or fear that she would 
refuse him: he had feelings that would make* Ydm. 

W 
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He called for Miss Durrant at the lodgings, and while he 
was waiting for her, Mrs. Palmer came up the kitchen steps. 

‘ Oh, Mr. ’Arrington ! * she said, * would you please step 
into the dining-room an instant, sir ? * 

Her followed her uneasily. The room was let, but the 
tenants were from home, and on this neutral ground she 
received him standing, not feeling at liberty to sit. 

‘Mr. ’Arrington,* she said, with diffidence, ‘you know 
what I am about to ask ? * 

He was too truthful to pretend. ‘ I suppose you want to 
ask what I know about the lady I recommended here ? ’ 

‘ Something like that. You see, Mr. ’Arrington, I am a 
widow, and this house is my children’s bread.’ She looked 
at the young man, who went crimson and white, and then red 
again, and she went on, in a kinder tone. ‘ But it isn’t only 
that, Mr. ’Arrington, dear. You’re a young gentleman now, 
but I can’t forget the boy you looked when your Pa left you 
with me five years ago. And you were always good, and 
unselfish, and kind ; I’ve never had a lodger I respected like 
you. And if you are in any trouble—if you are doing some¬ 
thing not so good as you should—I should be sorry; no 
’appiness comes of that, Mr. ’Arrington, dear.’ 

Harrington bit his nether lip. ‘ Mrs. Palmer, I don’t know 
what to say. I*m not in trouble in the way you think ; but 
I do realise that I ought not to have brought a young girl 
here in a way that gave you no chance to refuse. I didn't 
think of it till this minute; you have always been so kind to 
me that I took a liberty I should take with my mother’s 
house. I can only say this : if my sisters had been in Lon¬ 
don, I should have taken Miss Durrant to them. She is a 
lady who has quarrelled with her father; will you trust mo 
with that for a little while ? * 

‘ I can’t *elp but trust you when you look out of them 
eyes,’ said Mrs. Palmer, looking at his true face. ‘ It's when 
you’re away that I begin to see it’s queer.’ 

‘ Oh, don’t see that,* said Harrington, with a shy laugh. 
‘ I give you my word there’s nothing queer between this lady 
and me; you shall get into no unpleasantness through me. 
He moved to the door. ‘ May I have the key of the Square 
for an hour ? ’ 

She went into the hall and gave it him, and immediately 
the sound of Miss Durrant’s step was heard on the stair. 
From this opportuneness, and the e^pvewhen 
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surmised that she had been waiting, and when they got out¬ 
side she said to him, 4 What did she say? She came to 
my room yesterday; I didn’t know what to do! Oh, why 
can’t I die ? why can’t there be an end of this misery and 
despair ? * 

4 You mustn’t despair for that. If the worst comes to the 
worst, I can find new rooms easily. Don’t give a thought to 
that; everything will arrange itself, and nothing will be so 
terrible as you suppose.’ 

4 If it was only for myself I should bear it as part of my 
punishment. But, doctor—oh, what a dreadful, dreadful 
thing—the innocent will have to suffer too ! I wonder, and 
wonder, and I fear for our whole lives 1 ’ 

4 1, too, have been thinking a great deal about that,' said 
Harrington— 4 (shall we go into the Square ?)—and it is be¬ 
cause of that that I want you to let me say-*-something that 
otherwise I shouldn’t dream of speaking of just yet.’ He 
fitted the key in the gate, opened it, and they passed into the 
enclosure. ‘You see, Miss Durrant,’ he said, shutting the 
gate behind him, and looking not at her but it, 4 it distresses 
me to grieve you, and yet—well, if I say anything that 
wounds you—if I speak to you too plainly—you will feel that 
it is not through disrespect, but-* 

4 1 understand—I understand,’ interrupted the girl, 
meekly: 4 it’s for my good.’ 

4 1 didn’t quite mean that,’ said Harrington, smiling. 

4 But because, you see, I am rather an unlicked cub, and my 
hand is sometimes heavy where I wish it to be most light. 
You will perhaps forgive me if I speak to you a little about 
myself. Shall we sit down ? * 

They were near a bench, and though it did not seem to 
her quite the time of year for sitting out of doors, she as¬ 
sented, wondering listlessly why the doctor wished to speak 
about himself, since to do so evidently threw him into a pain¬ 
ful condition of nervousness and distress. Until he had said 
he was an unlicked cub she had never had any thought or 
opinion about his age; but she now saw that there was an 
almost boyish youthfulness about his soft, fair, fluffy hair, 
his fine, fresh skin, and the liquid brightness of his handsome 
eyes. Just now there was a little throb or twitch in one 
cheek, and his hands trembled; and when he spoke there 
was a nervous quiver in his voice. 

‘I want to speak to yon about 
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but the want was not impulsive. There was a pause before 
he said, abruptly: ‘ About three months ago the woman I 
care for married. Compared to your misery that seems to 
you a little thing, but I have found it a heavy trial: it’s my 
own affliction makes me know how crushing yours must be. 
Times goes so slowly in tribulation that it seems long ago— 
in one way—and I’m accustomed to it now; but I know I 
shall never feel again the light-hearted way I felt before, and 
no one can ever be to me what she was. . . • Love can’t 
come for the first time twice.* Miss Durrant looked at him 
tearfully. He took off his hat, wiped his face as though he 
were hot or overpowered, and, after a sigh, went on: ‘ She 
saw me too late—not till after she cared for another man; 
but even if she had—even if she had loved me, perhaps 
things would have been the same. I am very poor; and, 
while I hold the views I hold, I must continue to be poor. 
You see, Miss Durrant, I believe that, as God’s children, we 
are all one family, and that that’s the relationship that will 
last beyond the grave; that the others—the ties of kindred- 
are only for this life, to teach our weak nature how to love; 
at the judgment I believe that we shall see things so—see 
that we are all actually and truly brothers in God—that our 
own hearts will condemn us if we live in ease and ignore 
our fellow creatures who are in distress. I believe that our 
Saviour meant it literally when He said that the love of 
money is the root of evil; and that if we love Him and our 
neighbour, we can’t love money too. If I love my neighbour 
as myself, if his pain is my pain, and his hunger mine; I 
can't live in luxury while he—my brother—is cold, and 
hungry, and unsheltered, shivering on my steps. I believe 
that while there is poverty and ignorance and sin among our 
family, that those who have must devote their life and power 
and gifts to—to helping those who hunger whether in soul 
or body. Nothing but that looks to me like Christian life; 
so perhaps, even if she had cared for me, she would not have 
been prepared to accept that narrow, austere view. We are 
not at all alike—what seems the only right to me, might seem 
stultifying, and meagre, and limited to her. To me, it’s the 
only possibility; to me, feeling strongly as I do our actual 
brotherhood in Christ, it’s the only happy, fraternal way of 
living. I have been brought up like that, and I know no 
house so cheerful and so happy as my father’s; and if ever 
I’m blest with a wife and a tome,! ovsx 
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Loving and warm and happy too. ... You will wonder why 
I have obtruded my sorrows and this long confession of Mm 
upon your grief/—He took off his hat again and laid it at his 
side on the bench—* but I couldn’t say what I’m going to say 
without telling you* I couldn’t seem to offer love when I’ve 
only sympathy, and friendship, and brotherly affection left* 
Dear Miss Durrant, can you take my name now, and later 
share my life ? * 

The girl drew in her breath and started, and looked at 
him with bewildered eyes. Like most women she had a low 
estimate of men, and Harrington was outside the range of 
her comprehension. She sat looking at him in speechless 
amazement. 

4 1 had your forgiveness beforehand if I wounded you/ 
said Harrington, bending towards her; 4 1 can believe it seems 
a shocking thought; but it would only be in name, and 1 
should be a father to your child. It is for that I ask you 
now—if it’s bom fatherless—there’s a wrong that can never 
be set right. Think a little of all that a name, a horns* i 
father, a place in the world means through life. If you marry 
me, no one but our two selves will know—(Shall we walk up 
and down, yon may get chilled ?)’ 

She rose obediently, and silently they walked side by side. 
After what seemed to him a very long while, she turned a 
white quivering face to him, and said piteously, 4 1 have no 
words.’ “ 

4 You have no words/ repeated the young man in a gentle 
tone and smiling. ‘But in such a case they’re not much 
needed. You have only to put your hand in mine, and I 
shall understand.’ ' 

They were in a damp and bosky portion of the narrow* 
garden, and they had it to themselves. She caught his hand 
and raised it to her lips, and her tears fell on it, but she could 
not speak. 

4 Dear/ he said tenderly, and drew his hand from her lips, 
still holding hers in it; 4 1 know you take me blindly; but so 
far as you can you ought to count the cost. I shall be with 
pou, with my strict narrow ways, and plain humdrum life 
vhen we are old, and this trouble has faded to a by-gone 
forgotten dream. Except what I can earn, my dear, I shall 
lever have a penny; we may have cares—actual wont* 
ny own part I’m not afraid; I feel sure Wfc 
Vtey Bay love, flfes before -poverty j 
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I don’t think anxiety, nor worse, will make ns love each 
other less.’ 

She pressed his hand, and made a movement of her bowed 
head. 

‘ And, dear/ he went on in a lower tone, raising her hand 
and holding it to his bosom, ‘ though yon know nothing 
of my home or past, from the first you will try to trust me, 
as I shall trust you, implicitly ? There’d be no happiness, 
my dear, if we couldn’t trust each other’s faithfulness and 
love.* 

She bent her bowed head still lower, and kissed the hand 
that held hers upon his heart, and began to weep anew. 

Harrington drew her hand through his arm, and as they 
sauntered about in the dreary wintry garden, told her of aU 
he had thought out—of the secret marriage and all the rest; 
he would go to the Registrar’s on the morrow, bat not go to 
see her again until Saturday. 

He left her at her door, but in half an hour he was back 
again, and met her on the stairs to save her the descent and 
climb. Her face was discomposed and tear-stained, and her 
throat quivering with sobs; never had he seen her look more 
sorrowful, and by her swollen eyelids he guessed she had been 
weeping ever since he left. 

‘ I’m sorry to have troubled you,’ he said breathlessly, 
for he had run up quickly, ‘ but, the fact is, I don’t know 
your Christian name ; and, well, for our banns-’ 

* Katharine Mary,’ said the girl between her sobs. * Katha¬ 
rine with a K.’ 

‘ Katharine Mary. What beautiful names I And Mary is 
my dear, dear mother’s name, and my eldest sister’s. They 
are dark, and beautiful, like you.’ He took her hand and 
stroked it soothingly. ‘What name am I to call you? 
Katharine ? * 

‘ I have always been called Kitty or Kit.’ 

‘ So you shall be to me if you wish it, dear; but Katharine 
is such a noble, womanly name-’ 

‘ But it’s so long for you,* said the girl. 

‘ So it is, though I think I could spare that much time for 
my wife; * he still held her hand, and with a tender move¬ 
ment strove to still its trembling a^tstioru ‘ But she shall 
be Kitty if she likes—I don’t went to mah&'bat 
name her mother called Taec by.' 

/Mother called me Kath.^ 
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try to make a new start. I hope Katharine will be a better 
woman.’ 

4 She will, by God’s grace, and a happier one. Or, dear, 
I might call you Kathy—that will bring back your childhood, 
and the memory of your mother’s love.* 

Again she had no words, only she pressed his hand and 
looked at him with a pathetic smile. There was a pause; 
Harrington looked at her, tenderly at first, then appealingly. 
He was waiting for her to speak, but she said nothing, lost in 
her own thoughts. Harrington was nothing to her except a 
kind human presence. 

4 My name is a very plain one,’ he forced himself to say, 
when it became clear that it would not occur to her to ask it; 
4 it is a poor exchange for yours, Katharine.’ 

4 Oh is it—tell it me,’ she said, rousing herself with an 
effort. 

4 For your sake I wish it were prettier. It is William, 
after my grandfather, but, like Katharine, it’s too long; so, of 
course, I’m called Will.’ 

‘Will,* she repeated without any comment, but in an 
earnest meditative tone. She looked at the sturdy handsome 
little figure for an embarrassing length of time, and Harring¬ 
ton felt that she was taking stock of him, and that this ex¬ 
change of names had roused her to some realisation of the 
step they had taken. She was a very tall girl, and no doubt 
the fact that she looked down a little on Harrington had 
helped her sad preoccupation, in blinding her to the hand¬ 
someness of the true good face, and the grandeur of the head 
under the fluffy blond mop. 

4 1 wish I’d not told you my name ! I wish I’d not said I 
would marry you.’ 

4 Then we will say no more, dear friend,’ said Harrington 
quickly. 4 If I have made a mistake, try to forgive me. 
These things are not in our own power—if you can’t return 
my affection—let me still be your friend; I don’t want to 
urge you to an intolerable union.’ 

She withdrew her hand. 4 It’s not that, it’s not that. 
You’re too good for me ! ’ 

The heart-wrung sincerity of her tone forced the tears into 
Harrington’s eyes. 4 Ah, that’s not valid l ’ ha 
and taking her hand again . 4 But, Kathaxmo,T£iy 
are objections—there is my poverty—you. daxfc 
‘I dare face anything with, you.’ 
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‘There! That’s better! I hope, and pray, and trust, 
my dear, you will never regret your choice. And, Kathy dear, 
this evening, Thursday, there is Chapel service. Will you 
come with me this once ? I shan’t ask again, you must wor¬ 
ship and pray where you think best. Only to-night, at the 
beginning of our new life, it would seem sad to kneel for 
God’s blessing apart.’ 

* I will go with you now and for ever, Will. Will, shall I 
tell you what I was crying about, when you came ? ’ 

‘ Yes, do dear; tell me everything that it eases you to 
say.’ 

‘ This wouldn’t ease me l ’ she said in a bitter tone. She 
withdrew her hand, and, leaning over the banisters, she looked 
down into the hall. The back of her head was towards him. 
‘ I was thinking, I ought to tell you who it was.* 

For a moment Harrington remained silent, then he said 
in a low, strained tone, 4 If it would make you happier, tell: 
but if it’s for my sake, to be open and true with me, Kathy, 
I thank you for the thought; but, just as yet, I think we will 
let it be. I think, Kathy, in this frame of mind, I’d rather 
not know towards what fellow creature I feel as I feel towards 
that man.’ 

She put out her hand to him without turning, and when 
she had pressed his she went slowly up the stairs without 
letting him see her face. 

Harrington went away as sadly, for he saw sorrow, trouble, 
difficulty ahead; he foresaw the disappointment and grief of 
his parents, the ruin of his personal ambition, the misconcep¬ 
tion and the hard judgment he must brave. 


CHAPTER XXVI 

And some of these things did actually come to pass; his 
mother was bitterly offended that her favourite child had kept 
his marriage secret from her, and the unreproachful sorrow 
of his father was almost as hard to bear. Dr. Bolton, when 
he heard of it, said Harrington was a young idiot; but he 
forthwith set to work to find a suitable appointment for his 
pupil, and recommended to a ^va&tttioner 

who wanted an assistant at Midaa&cnav* Vst 
Barrington* q life had always heen^o as&r 
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mate of others so extremely merciful, that the judgment he 
had meted was meted out to him; no one asked how long he 
had been married, and the secrecy of his marriage was par¬ 
doned as a harmless eccentricity to be expected in a young 
man holding peculiar views. He had foreseen the anxieties 
and cares that this imprudent step must bring upon him, but, 
greatly to his surprise, his troubles brought with them un¬ 
dreamed-of compensations, and he became far happier than 
he had been since he heard of Eugenia’s engagement. His 
home was so distant, and he had left it so many years, that, 
dear and sacred as it was to him, it was a beautiful ideal 
rather than a part of his daily life; and his love for Eugenia 
had created the wish for a home and a fireside and a com¬ 
panion of his own, natural to his age. Throughout the spring 
and summer of his acquaintance with the Cannings he had, 
half unconsciously, imagined a happy future with Eugenia; 
and though he had told himself he must not hope to win her, 
he had indulged in many dreams until he had heard of her 
engagement, and since then his thoughts had been restrained 
and checked and dreary, until Katharine Durrant had brought 
her great sorrow into his life. She was so young, so ignorant, 
and so pitiable that his heart went out to the erring and 
repentant child, his little lost lamb that had strayed in such a 
thorny wilderness of sin. Very soon he and she became dear 
to one another; they were both young and sad, and their 
relations, full of pity on the one side and of grateful worship 
on the other, were of a tender kind. Love is a fire, kindled 
in many ways, and the sad marriage, bom of pity, self-abne¬ 
gation and Christian zeal on the one side, of shame, despair, 
indifference and sorrow on the other, had brought forth that 
flame. In a few weeks Kathy, through being suffering and 
wounded, became so dear to him that he felt for her the com¬ 
passion of a parent for an afflicted child. She was a grateful, 
gentle, yielding creature, and her pliant nature bent easily to 
the mould of his stronger personality. Harrington’s piety 
made her pious, through his zeal she became zealous; he was 
(as well he might be) her ideal of kindness, and soon she 
loved him with the whole strength of her lonely heart. The 
very way she looked at him, the very way she took his hand* 
showed this; and he, who also had been. ^5^ 

lonely, was rewarded by her adoring love. % v . 

Butin spite of a daily walk together 
off weeks, the months of penitence and. enfietvng, 
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slowly for Katharine, and the hours cheered by his dear pre¬ 
sence were few compared to the slow interminable hours of 
prayer and weeping that she had to pass alone; and when, on 
Saturday, she said * Good-bye,’ and knew that she could not see 
him till Sunday week, her heart was desolate indeed. Generally 
on these days he brought some new interest to lighten her soli¬ 
tude, a bird, a pot of flowers, some little thing to care for; 
but though she was happy to water the mignonette while Will 
cut the dead leaves from the musk, these things were no 
amusement when he was not there. Long were the days, and 
the nights longer; hour after hour was passed heavily in peni¬ 
tence and grief and lonely suffering; hour after hour she lay 
on her bed weak and aching, dreading the summer with its 
agony, lamenting the past, repenting not only her sin, but her 
marriage with Harrington. 

One afternoon she lay on her bed feeling especially lonely, 
for though it was Will’s off week, he had a case that kept him 
in hospital; three days of this week had gone thus barrenly, 
and on this day too he had sent a note telling her not to ex¬ 
pect him. So she lay on her bed dishevelled, miserable and 
weeping—weeping to feel that we cannot sin alone, and that 
no penitence can wipe out the wide-spreading consequence of 
our fault. She might repent in tears, and a merciful Heaven 
forgive her, but none the less she was fallen, and had ruined 
her father’s home, had conceived her child in sin, and to 
shield it and herself had accepted from a stranger a name 
offered in pity, not in love. No repentance could blot out the 
past, and now that she cared for her husband, there was no 
act of hers that she regretted so passionately as her marriage. 
Contrition unlocks the door of Heaven for women as well as 
men, but Katharine feared that for such as she there is no 
happiness on earth. These lonely weeks had taught her more 
than years of peace, and she could not picture for herself a 
future as Harrington’s wife with the child that was not his 
between them. * I shall die,’ she said to herself; * I shall live 
through that terrible anguish, and then I shall die.’ 

In the midst of her sobs she heard her door open, and 
turned and saw Harrington’s beloved face. Never before had 
she let him find her so, on her bed and in tears, and she 
started up quickly and shyly, 

‘ Oh * Will, dear angel, y on ^ NJ ait a. 

‘ Wait/ repeated Harrington, \ove 

surely I may come into my 
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came to the bed and sat down on it by her side, and drew her 
tenderly to him. 

4 I always forget we are married, dear Will,’ she said, 
stroking his hand, * except when I wish for your sake it were 
undone.’ 

* Oh Kathy, Kathy, don’t speak like that. You know you’re 
more to me than anyone in this wide world.* 

4 Because you’re my good, good guardian angel,* she said, 
bending forward and kissing the shoulder of his sleeve. 

‘ You’re my comfort too, my wife ; you were sent to me, 
dear, when my heart was sore and sad, and the love of you 
has filled an aching void.’ 

* You would love anything that you could help and save ! ’ 
sobbed the girl, with an overflow of tears. 4 You’re so tender 
—yes, dear, so tender, and so loving, and so kind. But, my 
saint, I ought not to have taken your whole life.’. 

4 Hush, my dear, hush! Husbands and wives must give 
their lives to one another.’ 

4 No, Will; it’s not the same, and never, never can be. 
You can’t say, my sweet-William, that you feel as though I 
were your wife! ’ 

He took both her hands in his, and looked at her with 
wistful affection. 4 No, dear, not yet, and I don’t think you 
are; but I feel as if you were my daughter; yes, my only 
daughter, and my one ewe lamb that’s all the world to me ! ’ 

She sobbed again, and he drew her to him. 4 A black 
lamb, dear shepherd,* she said, stroking the breast of his 
jacket with her hand. 4 A black lamb that you love, as mothers 
love, for the pain she’s cost you, and for her helplessness and 
misery ; and who loves you, Will! Will! till her heart bursts; 
but who can never love you as you deserve ! ’ 

They put their arms about each other, and wept, and Har¬ 
rington, pressing her to his bosom, whispered in broken sen¬ 
tences the comfortable words of Christ. And, indeed, it did 
soothe the poor, unhappy child to hear that such as she could 
give joy in Heaven; but long after her tears were dried Har¬ 
rington’s heart still ached for the young creature whose 
fevered head had lain upon his breast. The wandering lamb 
had been found, but it was tom and bleeding, and as the 
spring wore on he became ever more and mete e&csad. 
heart of the weak and tender girl was hrohen, and 
nature's punishment was completed, ehe ^ 

suffered so distressingly , and with such 
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cough, and weakness, that he feared that her life must end in 
the pay hospital where he left her in the last days of June* 
Five dreadful days and nights her anguish lasted. Har¬ 
rington saw her more than once. ‘ I will be patient, Will/ 
she moaned each time, turning her livid face towards him. 
* This must atone ; it is the expiation—the dreadful wage of 
sin.* 

Harrington hid his face, white and drawn as her own. If 
the betrayer had a human heart, he wished him no sharper 
anguish than to see her, his victim, the deceived, the younger 
and the weaker, paying the human debt for both. 


CHAPTER XXVH 

After five days of struggle, a thin and wizened little boy 
made a reluctant entry into life, and Katharine, with a new 
love in her heart, began slowly and doubtfully to recover. 
When the need for perfect quietness was over, Mrs. Ambient 
came and chatted by her bedside, and, knowing nothing of the 
young mother’s story, envied her her baby and the tenderness of 
her husband’s love. No doubt it was hard that at such a time 
the husband must be an officer in one hospital and the wife a 
patient in another; but wealthy, hungry-hearted Mrs. Am¬ 
bient envied the Harringtons their youth and love. 

And Eugenia ? Well, Eugenia seemed to have forgotten 
Harrington; since the day of their wedding they had never 
met; indeed, she had made no sign to him, and he did not 
know whether she had heard of his marriage or not. As a 
fact, she had heard no news of him ; her life was so busy that 
she did not correspond with her brother Will, and some in¬ 
stinctive feeling prevented her from inviting Harrington to her 
husband’s house. She was happy with Charles, who was 
indulgent, kind, and still in love, and she knew Charles dis¬ 
liked Harrington ; moreover, her own heart told her that she 
and her former friend were best apart. She was happy with 
Charles, but to retain his love and secure her happiness it was 
needful to emphasise the lighter side of her nature and to for- 
getita depths. In his view woman was an eternal child; and the 
young wife soon learned that to hee\>h\e\o^e 
pretty, always charmingly dressed., wA 

excellen t spirits* This she learned iromVmte, 
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the tone of his conversation. If they spoke of a sick wife, she 
learned that pity was for the husband, and only blame for the 
suffering woman; it was the same with ugliness; no woman 
had a right to be ugly; if a woman was ugly or ill-dressed it 
was a dereliction of duty, since she existed for man’s delight 
only, and when she ceased to be pleasing deserved his con¬ 
tempt. In short, he was utterly incapable of looking at life 
from any standpoint but his own, and nothing was in his eyes 
so reprehensible as misfortune. Certainly he did sometimes 
pity old or ailing men; if he lived he must one day become 
toothless and shuffling, and probably he would approach death 
by the dreary road of sickness. Unless these things were 
brought before him, he put them from liis mind; but when 
they were thrust upon his notice, he pitied himself in the aged, 
suffering, contemptible old man. But to become an ugly, ill- 
dressed, or a fading woman was beyond the range of fear; 
female suffering, like the suffering of dumb creatures, was 
outside his sympathy; and if man’s helpmeet failed to amuse 
him, she robbed him of his due; she injured him, and should 
give, not ask, sympathy. 

The sphere of woman was to be beautiful, fresh, young, 
amusing, and companionable ; if she were witty, so much the 
better, though it did nearly as well if she contented herself 
with finding her male companion so. On the whole he liked 
women to be kind and religious, feeling that there was a 
prettiness about that mental attitude, and that religion is an 
excellent restraint upon women, of whom a greater degree of 
virtue is expected than could be attained without some sort of 
moral force. For he demanded that the virtue of a woman 
should be as unconquerable as the courage of a man, though 
he had found a great deal more pleasure in the society of the 
women he despised than of those he respected. Highly as he 
prized virtue, he had no more scruple in profiting by weakness 
than a general in following up the retreat of an enemy; in 
fact, that was his attitude towards the sex: they were an 
enemy whom to conquer was to despise, and to fail with was 
to hate. Woman was at the same time love and war, so false 
dealing was condoned by every tribunal. But he was careful 
never to wrong Eugenia’s simplicity by even hinting at this 
opinion. 

To Genny he was unfailingly goo&-\inmo\nfi&% 
soon learned that if he had Bift own way, ox 
had hia own way, no one was mote ^ 
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yielding manner he concealed a stubborn will; he W&s despotic, 
and such victories as she had were won by diplomacy; he was 
never open to persuasion, for he thought man’s judgment un- 
erring, and woman’s weak. Eugenia believed that in this all 
men were alike; her mother had found that the domestic 
peace was best preserved by giving up her will in little things, 
and manoeuvring secretly in important matters; her adored 
Donald had been tyrannical, and she remembered Harrington’s 
warning that influence told both ways, while power was with 
the man. She knew that Harrington’s father had adopted 
two children when his own were without shoes, and she con¬ 
cluded that the young man’s knowledge of life was founded on 
observation. In her own case she proved its truth, for cer¬ 
tainly Prendergast at thirty-five had more influence on his 
wife of nineteen than she on him; and kind though he was, 
her apprehensions soon taught her that if she meant to be 
happy she must not be serious. In her maiden days she had 
cultivated thoughtfulness; now, she cultivated airy lightness. 
At nineteen, with good health, a luxurious home, a life of 
pleasure, and a kind husband, the lesson was soon learned; 
she had no time for meditation, and it was her duty now to 
please her husband. 

From their honeymoon in Paris they came direct to 
London, and though Lent had set in there was no end to the 
round of gaiety; Prendergast had a wide circle of acquaint¬ 
ance, his bride’s time was entirely occupied with fulfilling the 
social engagements of her situation. She had imagined that 
she should have any amount of spare time—should undertake 
a district, and visit in a hospital; but Charles Prendergast 
was a man of leisure, he liked his wife to be always at his 
service, and it taxed her ingenuity to find time to make an 
occasional visit to her mother. 

At Easter and Whitsuntide they went to Atherboume, but 
life there was as occupied as in London. During the first 
visit her parents were with her, and Charles wished to show 
them all the neighbourhood, and at Whitsuntide, too, his 
house was full of guests. Then they came back to the full 
tide of the London season, to Lady Prendergast’s presenta¬ 
tion at the May Drawing-room, to the ceaseless rounds of 
shopping, visits to the milliner, luncheons, calls, matinees, 
teas, drives, dinners, operas, soirees, Aene&s, 
there an occasional day up the rvver, or on n Vonr.-\n^oa5^Na 
Ascot. 
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The morning hoars dwindled to insignificance. Eugenia 
rose late, for very often after a dance they drove home by day¬ 
light—drove home past homeless creatures sleeping uneasily 
on the benches in S. James* Park, and carters jogging along 
drowsily to Covent Garden. Once or twice they were so late 
that the real work of the day had begun, workmen were going 
to their toil, the scavengers were abroad, and milk carts rattled 
and clattered down the echoing streets; her own headache, 
her faded flowers, her dress torn with dancing, and her hus¬ 
band’s flaccid face and crumpled evening dress, seemed at 
such moments false notes in the harmony of the world. She 
was conscious of being of very different clay to the thought- 
less, unfeeling aristocrat of socialistic newspapers and the 
transpontine drama; no one had more feeling for the poor 
than she, no one was more in sympathy with them; yet 
rumbling homeward behind her cross and weary coachman, 
she felt that she had enlisted on the wrong side. 

* Oh dear me, Charlie! ’ she cried on one of these late 
mornings, ‘it’s half-past five by the Park clock! How dread¬ 
ful it seems going home to bed when the work of the world 
is beginning! ’ 

‘ So it does; we are disgracefully late to-day, darling, and 
you will have none of your pretty roses left if you keep such 
hours. I wish we had been in bed hours ago, but what can 
one do once you’re let in for the cotillon ? We ought to have 
left before it began, but when one’s wife is a belle and a 
bride! You see one must think of one’s hostess.’ 

Eugenia leant out of the opposite window to breathe the 
fresh air of the morning. When she drew back her head she 
said, * They are all awake and at work at S. George’s Hos¬ 
pital. I think I should like to visit in a hospital, Charles. 
It would be something—something to do for others.’ 

* But it would be something I should not like, Eugenia,* 
said her husband gravely. ‘ When you are a few years 
older we shall see, but I don’t like the risk of it. A poor 
woman—a lady—I once knew died of some dreadful disease 
that she caught in one.’ He put his arm round the girl, and 
drew her to him, and said in an affectionate tone, ‘ There 
are old maids and widows enough in the world, my dear 
Genny; that’s their province, and, to givo Ktassa 
they nil it loyally. If you were to a»t ^ 

you would £nd that visitors are not wYk&t tSasy ^ 
of. Look in the Times every morning. 
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appeal for, money or visitors? You may trust me, my 
darling, to help them to the small extent that lies in my 
power.* 

‘ Yes, I know, Charles. I know you are very liberal. I 
love you for that! ’ she slipped her hand into his, and pressed 
it. 4 And I love to see your warm pretty cottages at Ather- 
bourne. I know you deny yourself to have things so, but you 
see, dear, it’s all you—I do nothing.* 

Prendergast gave her a kind little lecture about fulfill¬ 
ing the duty of her sphere, and pointed out the opportuni¬ 
ties it contained for self-denial, courtesy to dull people, calls 
she didn’t wish to make, attending and being charming at 
stupid parties. Those, he said, were the self-denials open to 
her—those the means by which she could give pleasure to 
the less fortunate. 

She thought over this as she undressed, and his reason¬ 
ings scarcely satisfied her conscience, for apart from her 
duty to her husband, she saw no moral obligation to provide 
amusement for those whose only aim in life is to be amused; 
and, after all, what were these social duties that occupied 
all her time and strength ? What were they ? Were they 
not some of the toils and temptations that make it difficult 
for a rich man to be saved ? 

She asked herself this, but had no time to form an opinion 
on social duty before sleep overcame her, and she awoke to 
find her maid with tea at the bedside, and to learn that it 
was already after twelve. She had no time for the settlement 
of moral problems ; as she drank her tea and ate her toast, she 
glanced at her correspondence—a pile of invitations, all need¬ 
ing answers. As they were to lunch with friends, she dressed 
carefully, and it was half-past one before she went to her hus¬ 
band’s study to ask which two out of four invitations that 
clashed should be accepted. 

4 Why, you look as fresh as Aurora ! ’ said Charles, 4 and 
in that white frock and neat bonnet you are bewitching.* 

4 Am I ? I’m glad, but I’m dreadfully tired.* She seated 
herself by the writing-table, and began to consult him about 
the invitations. * We may as well accept for Mrs. Ponsonby’s 
crush, I suppose, Charles; we can take it between Lady 
Levi son’s and the Reform Club ball' 

' Yea, yes; but I would refuse tbe ^ 

we have three things for that evening exAHtafei cjviKfck 

^don’t you know.’ 
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‘ The carriage is at the door, my lady/ announced the 
footman. 

‘ Oh ! And, Charles; well, never mind, we are already so 
late.’ She rose, and began anew the unending daily round of 
frivolities, that ended only when the dawn appeared in pale 
colours on the Eastern sky. 

She had felt weary and worn-out at waking, but in plea¬ 
sure and excitement she soon forgot her fatigue; the consider¬ 
ation that the lovely bride of nineteen commanded everywhere 
delighted her, and it was interesting to be presented to persons 
she had heard of all her life. Great statesmen, princes, and 
men of genius were all willing to be presented to Lady Pren- 
dergast because she was a lovely girl. Success was new to 
her, and it was sweet; the pleased glance of her husband fol¬ 
lowed her everywhere, for the homage to his young wife was 
of all things the most grateful to his vanity. As for Eugenia, 
she bore her good fortune graciously; success and admiration 
did not make her hard or vain or exacting; but she was filled 
with a gentle gratitude for those who were kind enough to 
admire her, and with sympathy for those who were less bril¬ 
liantly placed than she was now. Her charming manner, 
that was as cordial, to the poor, the old, the ugly as to the 
rich and the great, won friends for her everywhere; but this 
quick, easy sympathy, this wish to always say the thing that 
pleased, was sometimes bought at the price of her old frank 
honesty. Prendergast began to say to himself, with satisfac¬ 
tion, that Eugenia was becoming a woman of the world; and 
with still greater satisfaction he noted that she was develop¬ 
ing into the kindest, suavest, most admirable type. She had 
no leisure for high thinking, her mind drifted lightly over the 
surface of things; but it takes no time to be kind in manner, 
and with all the world at her feet, amiability is easy to a 
gentle-natured woman. Eugenia had a gracious word for 
everyone; she was among the most courteous of the world¬ 
lings ; only already she had answered for herself the question 
whether noble impulses still stir within us if we turn a persist¬ 
ently deaf ear to their promptings. Her mind and point of 
view had greatly changed by the end of her first season, and 
she looked at life from a very different standpoint to that 
from which she had surveyed it when she leih 
eighteen months before . Things that had eeande&.eed 
then, and peemed wickednesses too tetr&\o 
accepted with equanimity; she had learned ho wtffcfc 
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from human nature, the desperate wickedness of last year had 
become the ordinary frailty of this, and it was with difficulty 
that she could recall the old standpoint from which salvation 
had been an end to be worked out in fear and trembling, and 
every sin had seemed a treason against God. She was not at 
all ashamed of the past Eugenia. She had been a good little 
girl, and irretrievably as she and her aims and her views and 
her innocence were lost to Lady Prendergast, that successful 
young woman of fashion would have won her back if she 
could. She regretted her past self, but she did not regret her 
marriage. Prendergast was so kind, and life so full, that she 
had no time to lament, scarcely to observe the lack of ideality, 
the want of love. Every now and then some passage in a 
book, or some chance association, brought home to her the 
consciousness that her life was not elevated; that its plea¬ 
sures were only excitement, not peace or happiness; but these 
uneasy moments were few, and even while they lasted she 
told herself that no life is absolutely satisfying; and she re¬ 
membered that life had never fulfilled her hopes. On the 
morning following such an awakening she would pray longer, 
but by evening the mood had passed, or she would echo the 
prayer of S. Augustine: * 0 Lord, make me good; but not 
yet, O Lord.’ ‘ When my youth is past,* she would say to 
herself; or again, ‘ Charlie will tire soon of this endless whirl.’ 
But the season drew to a close before Charlie tired, and he 
had arranged for an autumn as gay as the spring. On the 
Twelfth they were to begin a round of shooting visits in Scot¬ 
land, and later to return the hospitalities at Atherboume, and 
at his hunting-seat in Lincolnshire. The whole autumn and 
winter was planned out before they left town; and the details 
of their plans, the arrears of visiting, the preparation of 
country costumes, and the hundred and one other matters 
that had to be arranged before leaving town made the first 
weeks of August busy enough. They had arranged to spend 
the second Sunday with friends near Guildford, and early on 
Saturday afternoon Lady Prendergast drove down to Waterloo 
Station, where Charles was to meet her. Their servants had 
already taken seats for them, and Eugenia was conducted to 
a carriage wherein were seated a young couple nestling close 
up to one another in spite of the he&t. like Eugenia, they 
faced the engine; but the wife, who \ookehh\Kle v&sste 
child, was propped with cushions in. the 
turned from the window. Her hxxehanA eSOosss 
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and he did not move when Lady Prendergast took her seat. 
The comer opposite her own was retained for Charles, and 
there were, besides, two men, seated back to the engine. 
Eugenia glanced at these, found them commonplace, and 
turned her eyes again on the youthful pair. By this time 
her sight was accustomed to the dim light of the carriage. 
She now saw that the rose on the girl’s thin cheek was 
hectic, that there was fever in the brightness of her eyes and 
the excitement of her talk, and that she had an innocent 
wide gaze that rested on her companion’s face with the win¬ 
ning charm of deep and trustful love. From her talk it was 
clear that she had been ill, that this was her first outing 
and a delight to her, and that they were going to the 
country, where she should get quite well. Did her companion 
share that hope? Eugenia, interested and moved, turned 
her attention from the brilliant, dimpling face of the hectic 
girl to the sturdy back view of her companion, and with 
sudden enlightenment she knew that it was Harrington. 
Could it be he ? Harrington married I Impossible! Yet no 
one else had just that figure, that carriage, that halo of gentle¬ 
ness and strength and kindness. And this must be his wife— 
'she saw by thjB position of his left arm that the girl’s hand 
was in his. Perhaps she was a sister; but no—girls don’t 
look at brothers with such adoring love in eyes and smile. 
He turned his head a little, and the line of the cheek was not 
quite what she remembered. This was less round, and fell to 
a hollow, and had less bloom; but then he spoke, and spoko 
in the moving tones and with the burr of Harrington’s golden 
voice. She made a movement towards him. * Mr. Harring¬ 
ton ! ’ she said ; and the young fellow started, and turned and 
blushed as he had used to do, and, baring his blonde head, 
came up to her and put out his hand, and they looked one 
another in the face. They were so moved, and so many 
memories rose to their minds, that for a moment they could 
not speak. The deepest experiences of their lives stood between 
them. On his side there was so much to tell that could never 
be explained; and she was held dumb by a sudden passionate 
regret. With throbbing hearts and quivering lips they sat 
looking at one another, old friends and lovers, divided now by 
their new ties and interests, and by all the dee$ 
separates failure and success. But the content 
2 ind were with the one who had tailed, tot the 
ngtoa’t} face changed Genny’s life inlaet owx 
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denly as a breath of morning air and a ray of sunlight change 
a gaslit room. 

4 1 have been watching you ever so long,’ said Lady Pren¬ 
dergast ; 4 till you spoke I could not feel sure it was you.* 

4 No ? Am I so altered, or only because you were surprised 
to find me married ? I—we—being in hospital I—but we 
have been married some—oh, a long time—Will you allow 
me to introduce my wife ?* 

‘ I shall be very glad,’ said Eugenia, moving hearer to the 
invalid, and looking at the frail and girlish form with sym¬ 
pathy and interest. She smiled and put out her hand, and in 
the meantime Harrington had said something confused and 
embarrassed to his wife, in which Lady Prendergast and Will 
Canning were a good deal mixed up together. But Katharine 
did not respond to Eugenia’s advance: with a livid, horror- 
stricken face she shrank into her comer, and then, with a low 
wail of misery, she turned for comfort and support to Will. 

4 What is it, love ? * said Harrington, putting his arm round 
her shoulders with a protecting movement. 4 You’re not in 
pain, my dear ? She’s so weak, Lady Prendergast, that I’m 
afraid the drive to the station has been too much for her.’ 
With haste he let down the window, opened her travelling- 
bag, and poured brandy from the flask; and Eugenia, no less 
hurriedly, had rushed to her bag and drenched a handkerchief 
in scent. Harrington was the quicker, and when Eugenia 
came up, scent-bottle in hand, he was at his wife’s side, with 
one arm round her; while she, poor thing, trembling and 
shattered, was clinging to him with her face hidden on his 
breast. 4 Now, my dear heart,’ Genny heard him say in a 
loving undertone, 4 now, my darling, just raise your head and 
drink this down.’ 

For reply she clutched his arm and his coat more tightly, 
and pressed her face closer to him, and a long shuddering 
movement passed through her. 

There was a banging of doors, someone sprang quickly 
into the carriage, and as the train moved off Eugenia turned 
and saw her husband looking in bewilderment at the little 
group. The carriage was dim in the gloom of the station, 
but as the train moved out into the open his eyes took in the 
meaning of the scene. Eugenia, her scent-bottle and hand- 
kerchief in one hand, and a truve^hng-eu^ 
seated in the corner on the iront edge ot 'One 
looking with anxiety at a seeping ox tumHang 
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strange youngs—no, not a strange young man—at—at Har¬ 
rington—and—and—no, surely not Kit ? 

The attitude and manner of Harrington and the fainting 
girl showed that she was not merely a patient; she still clung 
to him with her face hidden on his breast, and he, keeping 
one arm around her, contrived with his free hand to remove 
her hat. With fascinated hope that an unknown head would 
be bared, Prendergast watched him pull out the long hat pins 
and stick them into the back of the cushion; watched him 
remove the hat, and with a kind hand stroke the jet-black 
hair. Eugenia mutely offered him the scent, and Harrington 
put out his hand to take it. Though he wished to keep his 
doubt, Prendergast’s eyes refused to turn away; with heart¬ 
sick misery he saw, as he had known already, that this girl 
was Kit. 

Harrington and Eugenia were talking in low voices. Was 
she better ? Well, he hoped so, but he feared she was too 
feeble for the move. She had been very, very ill all the 
summer, and now they were going down to Headley, and were 
taking with them her little baby, who was only six weeks old. 
This confidence was made in broken sentences with interludes 
of .attentions and caressing speeches to the invalid. More 
than once Eugenia, too, spoke kindly to the poor fainting 
thing ; but kind words from her only increased the sufferer’s 
distress. 

‘ Tell her to go, Will; tell her to go,’ Kathy moaned when 
at last her misery was unendurable; and Eugenia, hearing 
the low, wailing appeal, said: ‘ Yes, dear, we will go at once 
—at the next station.’ Harrington had turned with an apolo¬ 
getic look, and Lady Prendergast continued: ‘ Oh, I know 
how Mrs. Harrington feels. It isn’t me, it’s anyone. I can 
guess that she wishes for privacy.’ 

She took out her card-case, and, giving her address, begged 
Harrington to send her news, and then she moved to her own 
end of the carriage, and explained the situation to Charles. 
Charles consented to seek another carriage with great alacrity; 
he felt little less faint than the girl. This meeting was 
to the full as perilous to himself as to Kit. If she spoke, 
if she looked, if she accused, all was over; he was on the 
very brink of ruin, and, apart from terror, he longed to 
escape— to run away from memory and. 

When they alighted Harrington 
them and the other passengers for tlncix - 
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wards his invalid, and helped to move their hand-luggage 
with cordial friendliness. So far was he from suspecting the 
cause of Katharine’s sudden illness that he would have shaken 
hands with Prendergast had not the offender, pitying and 
mystified, contrived that he should not thus humiliate him¬ 
self. Eugenia’s mind was full of the adventure, and, as they 
were not alone, she did not observe the embarrassed misery of 
her husband. He explained to her that to see others faint 
always made him feel faint also, and then he managed to ask 
her the one important question —‘ And the baby—is it a boy 
or a girl ? * 

‘ A boy, I think ; yes, a boy.’ 

And at Leatherhead they saw the sad young couple and 
a nursemaid and a baby leave the train. 

1 Yes, it’s a boy,* said Eugenia, looking at the hat of the 
infant. 

Charles Prendergast, though he did not wish to look, was 
unable to turn his eyes from the platform where Kit, leaning 
heavily on the arm of her husband, was walking with feeble, 
tottering steps. Harrington’s face had greatly changed; it 
was now as pale as his wife’s, and stem and bitter, and he 
never once looked towards the train. As it puffed off, Pren¬ 
dergast saw the dejected pair standing amid the parcels, tin 
boxes, worn baths, and baskets that make up the luggage of 
the poor. 

Harrington was to enter on his new duties at Michaelmas, 
when he was to occupy the gaunt black Gower Street house 
that his senior partner wished to use only as an office; and in 
the meantime Dr. Bolton had advanced him money enough to 
enable him to take a cheap much-needed holiday at Headley. 
In the old student days Harrington had spent more than one 
convalescent week with Blumenthal in a tiny cottage facing 
the heath, and to this little lodging he was now taking his 
wife. 

In spite of fears based upon cruel knowledge, Harrington 
had still hoped that the fresh air of the heath, and the sun¬ 
shine and outdoor life would restore Katharine; but when 
they were alone, and her dishonoured head rested upon his 
bosom, and she revealed with moans and tears what her 
tongue refused to say, his faint, flickering hope went out. He 
knew that the bruised reed was "OaaH* 

soul would never recover from staama asA wsA 

that he was taking lier up among, 
pine and die. 
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CHAPTER XXVm 

I 

And Katharine felt with her husband that that meeting had. 
ruined her chance of life. Until that cruel trial her youth 
and the tender kindness of her husband had kindled a fitful 
hope in her heart, and at times she had believed that the re¬ 
pentance and suffering of those long months had atoned for 
her sin, and secured pardon in this world as well as in heaven. 
But this meeting with Prendergast brought back her darkest 
hours, and overwhelmed her with disgrace and shame. Her 
husband’s kind, strong arm was round her; her tears fell on 
his loving breast; but though he was pitiful as a mother, 
Katharine felt that it is only past happiness that leaves no 
trace, and that the stain of past error remains with us to the 
end of time. Of late she had tried to believe her husband’s 
assurance that a happy future lay before her; weeping now 
in her blighted girlhood, she knew this hope would never be 
fulfilled. 

They were about to begin their new life together, and a 
week ago Harrington’s father had come to town and married 
them privately and baptised the little boy—a miserable, shri¬ 
velled, scarecrow baby, with a minute, yellow, aged, wrinkled 
face. Love prompted Katharine to name the child after its 
father by adoption; humility and delicacy restrained her from 
taking his name, so she had called it Philip Schwatzeck, which 
was in a certain sense to give it Will’s second name. When 
this was done and they were married, Harrington wrote to the 
banker saying his wife would no longer need her allowance; but 
old Durrant answered by an effusive letter, and settled two 
thousand pounds upon Katharine and her boy. By this time 
she was well enough to be lifted from her bed to a sofa in the 
garden of the pay hospital, and of afternoons Harrington went 
to see her under the trees, and they made many plans for 
their time at Headley, and enjoyed beforehand the happy 
hours they should spend together on the heath. They would 
have a wheeled basket-chair, and he would push Kathy quite 
long distances—to Box Hill and down Mickleham Valley; 
and then, when she grew stronger, they would be 
and hire the pony-trap from the inn. Thes>e "vn 

London garden were all the pleasure they ever haA. horn 
holiday at Headley, for Kathy went Bteragofe to ^ 
though every means to strengthen hex were ^ ^ 
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thinner, weaker, and more hectic day by day. In London she 
had been patient and reasonable, but from her fever and weak¬ 
ness she now in a few days acquired all the perversity and 
waywardness of a petted invalid. In a few days Harrington 
knew beyond doubt that she was dying, and from the pitying 
tenderness of all around her, Katharine knew it too. No one 
asked her to be reasonable, no one refused her any wish; her 
word was law, everyone was her slave, though the only service 
she cared for was her husband’s: he alone could persuade her 
to swallow medicine and food, he alone could cheer the tear¬ 
ful depression of her weakness. He never left her side. All 
through the glorious summer days he stayed with her in the 
little room, and when she woke at night he was always there, 
watching or dozing in the arm-chair at her bedside. They 
spoke of many things together in the quiet hours, hand in 
hand, and he with his head on the edge of her pillow. They 
spoke of death, and heaven, and salvation, and of poor wrinkled, 
Wizened little Phil. 

* When I am gone, Will, what shall you do with this poor 
little victim?’ she asked one day, stroking the hairy black 
head of the babe. 

* As other bereaved husbands do, I suppose, my treasure; 
while I live he will always have a father’s love.’ 

Katharine drew herself a little nearer to him. * Will dear, 
I want you to make a solemn promise.’ She put up her thin 
little hand and began to twirl the fluffy locks that waved round 
her husband’s forehead. ‘Ah, my dear angel mustn’t cry; 
he mustn’t cry, Will.’ She laid her hand over his eyes. 1 He 
mustn’t look at me with those sad eyes—he must only 
promise.' 

‘ Dear heart, I must know what I promise,’ he said, draw¬ 
ing her hand down over his face and kissing the burning little 
palm. 

‘ It is something quite just and right,’ said the girl, strok¬ 
ing his faint, soft, brown moustache with a caressing finger. 

1 You know that, lying here, I wouldn’t ask you to promise 
what was not. Promise, my sweet-William—promise for poor 
Kathy’s happiness and peace of mind.’ 

‘Yes, dear; I trust you, and I ^Tomise.* 

‘It’s only this, Will—take me in your arena 
face on your shoulder—it’s only this. esse*— 

you know r darling , you have already yftomvssd 
think of marriage—you must te\\\wst tVe VcnsSd. 
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Phil. Ah, don*t protest, love; it’s all settled, it’s all settled, 
and she will be the one person who will love Phil better for 
not being yours.’ 

‘I shall never—shall never marry,* sobbed Harrington, 
and his tears fell on her cheek. 

* Don’t say that, don’t think it, angel t Don’t let me feel 
that I have spoiled your life.’ 

Weeping, he told her that he loved her—that he loved 
her; that his time with her had been sweet and blessed; that 
she must get well if she wished to make him happy; that she 
must live and be the wife of his youth and his old age. 

But she never thought this. To be with her husband was 
happiness, but for his sake she was content to die; and this 
resignation gave her the sense of making a sacrifice for him, 
of dying in restitution for having married him. To Will she 
was never cross, never fretful or complaining; but she would 
not allow Phil’s nurse to come near her nor to sit with her 
half an hour; so at the end of ten days, feeling that his 
strength had reached its limit, Harrington proposed that Phil 
and the nurse should move next door, and that he should ask 
his mother to come to them. 

‘ She would have offered to come if she was as kind as 
your father.’ 

‘ She’s fully as land; oh, yes, Kathy. Perhaps she says, 
u Will will send if he wants me.” We have each waited long 
enough for the other to move. She’s such a beautiful nurse. 
You don’t know what comfort is till you have had mother.* 

Katharine moved towards him. ‘ I want no better nursing 
than yours; you’re so loving and tender.’ 

1 1 feel loving, dear heart,’ said Harrington, kissing her 
hand. 1 But love hasn’t sufficed to make a good cook of me 
I see that the things aren’t as they should be, but they have 
been a hundred times worse each time I’ve tried my hand. I 
can’t wonder you don’t eat; but you must, darling; it won’t 
be so hard when mother prepares things.’ 

‘ I don’t care about cooking, Will; I like best to be along 
with you.* 

* Dear,’ said Harrington, who was worn out with anxiety 
and sleeplessness and watching, * Dear, it isn’t quite fit; and 
you will see—you will be very fond oi motoet' 

‘You are; and yon are tired, and yaw wank to sfcfe'tost* 
And you’re afraid she is angry; why don’\» ysw 
send for her, Will. 9 So Will, who was qvnto wax* ^ 
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mother was angry, wrote and told her all the trouble he was 
in; that his wife was dying, and himself worn out with 
nursing and the solitude of having none to whom he could 
confide his cares. He besought her not to let him watch his 
wife die with no loving friend to help him bear it. He re¬ 
minded her that that would be hard enough at any age, and 
his mother must remember that he was barely twenty-four. 

Once before Will had gone to Headley and once since the 
Reverend Harold had tried to persuade the mother to volunteer 
to go to her son in his trouble; but she had been too wounded 
at Will’s conduct to make the first advance—he could ask if 
he wanted her; and indeed, an hour after his request arrived 
she left her home, telegraphing to Will that she should be at 
Leatherhead at six. She was sure Will would meet her there; 
but instead of the dear, erring son—the favourite—she was 
met by the nurse and poor wizened little Phil. It was easy 
for nurse to guess which passenger was Mrs. Harrington; the 
tall, regal figure, the plain dress and the dark face, still beau¬ 
tiful at fifty-five, were characteristic enough to be known 
from Will’s photograph; moreover, Mrs. Harrington’s flash¬ 
ing eyes having swept the platform, she knew with one eagle 
glance that the sturdy figure she looked for was not there. 
With the queenly gait that glorified her plain attire, she 
stepped up to the timid, shuffling nurse. * Are you Mr. Will 
Harrington’s nurse and baby ? * 

‘ Yes, ma’am,’ said nurse, lifting the infant’s veil. 

‘What a dark little thing! and it has hair! It has 
nothing else, however, poor little anatomy.* She was so dark 
herself that she could afford to say: * I like a fair baby.* 

‘We think this a pretty little dear, ma’am; and Mr. 
Harrington seems pleased that it’s so like its poor mamma.* 
Mrs. Harrington looked at the shrivelled little gutta-percha 
face, and the tiny, skinny arm and knuckly hand. She said 
nothing, and the nurse continued: 

‘ It has the most beautiful hair and eyes.’ 

‘Its eyes I can’t see, as it’s sleeping; but for my own 
part I like a bald baby. I like a downy little head like an 
apricot. I have had so many black babies myself-—never 
thin ones like this, though. I’m afraid Mrs. William is not 
so well/ 

‘Mrs. William? Oh, to ho ewte\ voaiJoxsu 
Marrington was hoping to come to moot ^ 

Arrington couldn’t let him out other 
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They had walked to the pony-trap; Mrs. Harrington 
stepped in. * As you sit back to the horse I’ll take the 
baby; poor, tiny, delicate thing! Does Mr. Harrington look 
poorly ? * 

‘Oh, yes, ma’am, he does indeed. I’m afraid, ma’am, 
you’ll say so.* 

She thought so if she did not say so when at length the 
trap stopped in front of the little cottage on Headley Heath, 
and Will came running out and put his arms round her. 

‘ My poor boy! * she said, kissing his pale, drawn face. 
‘ My poor son, you are in grievous trouble! ’ 

‘ I am, I am indeed,* said Will, carrying her shawl and 
her basket, and leading the way up the strip of cottage garden 
to the little house. ‘You will have a cup of tea at once, 
won’t you, mother ? ’ he asked, leading the way to the cottage 
parlour; then, when he had closed the door and set down the 
things,. he went up to her, and took her hands in his, and 
laid his head on her shoulder. ‘ It’s good of you to come to 
help ns in our trouble.’ 

‘ Ah, my poor child,’ she said, pressing him to her, ‘ you 
are surely punished for your sin.’ 

Harrington raised his head. ‘ Mother, you won’t speak to 
her about punishment and sin—not speak as if you guessed 
her frailty ? She has a pretty, girlish way, that might mis¬ 
lead you. But she has been through tribulation! No one 
can condemn her as she condemns herself.’ 

She took his face in her hands and kissed him. * I must 
forgive you when you look so pale! ’ 

They had their tea, Harrington the while telling as much 
as he could of Kathy’s sudden relapse and her present hope¬ 
less state; and then they went up the steep, narrow, creaking 
stair to the sunny room where the poor girl lay. Thin 
though she was, she still looked childlike and pretty, with her 
thick black hair braided in heavy tails. She looked out of 
her round, innocent blue eyes timidly, and put out her hand 
for moral support to Will. To his father he had dared to 
introduce Kathy as a new daughter ; but as he raised his wife 
in his arms, and his mother approached, he ventured only so 
far as to say : 

‘ Poor Kathy can hardly remember her meKhex' ^ 

She didn't know what she has lost until shehah. 

Phil . 9 

Mrs. Harrington responded to the suggestion \ 
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the girl, and said that though no one was quite like a mother, 
they two must love each other for Will’s sake, and that Kathy 
must he her little patient now, 

4 Please no. I like Will’s nursing best,’ said Kathy, hold¬ 
ing his hand. 4 He’s so good, you don’t lmow! Who would 
think that his big red hands could be so tender?’ She 
spread out her hand, that in health had been tiny, and let it 
lie like a little white bird on Will’s. Then she caught his up 
and kissed it, and drew it backwards and forwards across her 
lips. 

4 Big red hands, indeed! ’ thought Mrs. Harrington; 4 they 
are a beautiful shape, and quite small, and only just healthily 
tanned. I always think no one has nicer hands than my 
Will ; 9 but she kept this reflection private, and said aloud: 

4 1 don’t want to supplant him, dear; but the nurse must 
have a little exercise and air at times; he looks now as though 
a blow of evening air would do him good.’ She put her hand 
in her pocket and pulled out her knitting. 

4 Yes, he shall go at once,’ said Katharine. ‘He has been 
faint and poorly. Go now, bad, self-forgetful dear! ’ 

4 Mother must take her things off,’ said Harrington, stroking 
his wife’s black head. 4 And I’ve yet to hear the news. I’ll 
go to-morrow, or by-and-by.’ 

4 No, no; to-morrow may be wet; Kathy is right; you’ll 
go at once. Besides, we shall make friends quicker without 
you,’ said his mother, untying her bonnet. 4 Take it to my 
room,' she said, giving it to him, and pushing back her heavy 
hair. 4 Now, give us each a kiss and go while the sun shines. 
Time enough for gossip when it’s dark.’ 

4 All the twelve days that we have been here he has never 
left the house,’ said his wife as he came to take his brief fare¬ 
well. 4 He has been always told to go, and never gone.' Her 
sad voice changed. With a girlish gaiety she went on quickly, 

4 So as a punishment he must give a kiss for every day.' 

4 How can I reward you for the days you have been ill 
and suffering ? 9 he asked, holding her in his arms. He paid 
his fine with interest, and then laid her back on her pillows 
and went sadly from the room. There was rather a long 
silence, after he had gone *, the women listened to his quiet 
step descending the stair wearily, atA heath \t> alewlY on 

the Sagged path of the little garden \ the 
then after a few steps on the xeaA. there m 
rington was doubtless on the greasy, e\\entheath. hathesxss 
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eyes were fall of tears; she turned them on Mrs. Harrington, 
and in a moved tone she said, 1 He is an angel’ 

4 No; he has a warm and tender heart; but certainly he 
is no angel,’ said his mother grimly, without lifting her eyes 
from the sock she was knitting: 4 far from that, Kathy: he 
is an erring, sinful man.’ 

Katharine’s face worked, and she began to tremble. 4 That’s 
what he has been to me—the most compassionate of angels. 
Not a husband at all—but a saviour.’ She turned towards 
the wall and added : 4 He’s not the father of my child.’ 

Mrs. Harrington let the sock fall and looked up. The 
foundations of her world seemed to give way beneath her; in 
a dull, vague way she said: 4 No, no ’; after a little while sjie 
added, 4 My poor son ! * 

With many tears and many intervals of speechless sob¬ 
bing Katharine told her story. 4 1 know now, I know now. 
I ought to have refused him. But I was mad. I never 
thought. He said so, and I did it. If he had sent another 
man to marry me, I should not have found it out. Then, 
when I grew less wretched, I began to understand.’ 

4 My poor son! ’ said Mrs. Harrington, tears rolling down 
her cheeas, thinking of the trials and misconceptions that 
Will had brought upon himself. 

4 Little by little I saw what I had done, the kind of man 
that had pitied my unborn child and me. That made a new 
self-reproach, and a new misery. Then I asked God to let me 
die, and the more I loved him the more earnestly I prayed. 
When that happened in the train, I knew God heard my 
prayer.’ 

4 Poor child! ’ sobbed Mrs. Harrington. 4 Poor child, you 
should have left it in God’s hand.* 

4 No, no; it is better that I should die, and Phil, too 
(when he gets his teeth he will, poor little baby); I am 
glad—to leave him free; glad even to leave him, the dear 
angel.’ 

4 Kathy, my dear, you shouldn’t think such things. Will, 
if he knew, would never get over it. When he married he 
showed how he loved you.* 

Katharine turned away again. 4 How he \oNe\ 
hour ,' she said sadly. 

They were silent for a little while alter tha\»\ 
said fretfully ; 4 See what a time he stave o\xt\ 
whde ! and so soon I shall have to leave him V 
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4 Oh, dear child, it was you who sent him; you mustn’t 
mind being a few minutes with his mother.’ 

4 A few minutes! * repeated Kathy querulously. 4 Oh 
dear, oh dear! A few minutes! Then when will he come 
in ? And he will expect to go to bed sometimes, now you are 
come; and if these are minutes what will a long night be 
without him ? Ah, ah! ’ She tossed, and sighed, and sobbed. 
‘Oh, don’t be angry. I hunger for the sight of Will. I 
hunger.’ 

4 Ah, my dear child ; he has watched twelve days and 
nights with you! * said his mother. 

4 1 know, I know,’ said Katharine with a restless twist of 
her fevered body. 4 But there are so few more, and he’ll have 
all his long life to rest in! * She turned a face streaming 
with tears towards Mrs. Harrington. 4 Don’t persuade him to 
go away too much! ’ 

4 If I did he wouldn’t hearken,’ said the mother, not with¬ 
out bitterness ; 4 but. I promise, dear, I won’t. Dear child, 
don’t let him find you weeping.* 

4 1 can’t help it when he’s not here,’ sobbed Kathy; and 
ten minutes later, when Will came in, fresh from the air of 
the heath, and holding a great bunch of wild flowers before 
him, she was still sobbing. But at sight of him she gave a 
cry of delight; her weeping ceased as suddenly as a child’s, 
and she smiled with the tears still wet upon her face. With 
Harrington and the flowers there came a sweet, fresh, thymy 
odour. 

4 See how she brightens at sight of her flowers,’ he said, 
smiling. 4 She is so fond of flowers, is my dear, precious 
Kathy.’ He had given them into her hands, and kissed the 
thin tear-stained cheeks. 

4 Yes, I’m fond of all flowers,’ said the girl, grasping the 
bunch with one hand and holding him down by his hair with 
the other. 4 I’m fond of all flowers; but when I’m sad, 
sweet-william’s the flower that has magic.’ 

4 Now, hasn’t she a flattering tongue ? ’ said Harrington in 
a tender, playful tone, turning as far as his imprisonment 
would let him towards his mother. 

His soft, clear eyes were dewy, and their sweet expression 
touched his mother’s agitated heart. She pushed back her 
chair. 4 She can’t think too well of you,’ she said, and hurried 
from the room. 

Kathy put her arms round. nfeOs. 
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to her mouth. * Will, Will! I’ve been telling her every¬ 
thing.’ 

* Oh, my poor love! my poor darling ! * 

While Will was at her side Katharine found it easy to 
make good resolutions: he was to go to bed alternate nights, 
and a walk every day, and to take all his meals in the parlour. 
The meals he did take there with his mother, while Phil and 
the nurse sat with the invalid; but there was never any time 
for the walks, and he continued to pass his nights at her bed¬ 
side or on his little chair couch in the comer. 

‘ I might as well not be here,* said his mother on the fifth 
day of her visit, as they sat at the tea-table. 

‘ That shows how little I can express what I feel,’ said 
her son, turning his tired, grateful eyes to her. 

* You are glad I am here ? Then, Will, if you wish to 
please me, go and sit for a quiet hour on the heath. It breaks 
your old mother’s heart to see you so pale, sonny. Get a 
little rest, love; to please your anxious old mother.’ 

* Ah no, mother; the end is very near. I shall have more 
rest than I care for too soon.’ He rose and turned to go 
again to his wife’s room. 

* But it’s too much; it’s too much night and day,’ said 
his mother, with passionate love in her eyes. ‘ You begin to 
have a terrible look of Kathy! * 

Harrington turned back and kissed her, and then went up 
to the sickroom, and for a long while his mother sat alone. 
When at length she went up, Kathy was so weak and ailing 
that she could not urge her son to leave her again that even¬ 
ing, and together they sat and watched till after midnight, 
when Katharine fell into a quiet sleep, and Mrs. Harrington 
went to her room. For a while longer Harrington sat by the 
bed; the feeble restlessness of his sleeping patient, and her 
failing breath, showed him that she was sinking fast. Too 
sad to sleep, he was still too weary not to be relieved to lie 
down on his couch; but he had not rested five minutes before 
a faint, whispering voice sighed softly : 1 Will dear, are you 
awake ? ’ 

Harrington put his feet to the ground and rose. 1 Yes, 
my darling,* he said as he came towards her. 

* Will (oh, your nice, warm hands!) Will, I’m so cold 
and frightened! ’ 

‘ So frightened! * repeated Harrington, 
arm& 4 What does my darling fear? V* 
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Will/ he said in a broken, voice, leaning his cheek against 
hers. He stroked her hair with his hand. * Tell me, dear 
heart, what do you fear ? Hide nothing from me, dear one/ 

1 I’m not frightened when you are here; sit on the arm¬ 
chair and hold me to you/ 

As he had often done before, he leaned against her pillow 
and took her in his arms, and with hers round his neck she 
laid her head upon his shoulder; to-night her head was cold 
and wet, but she told him she was not afraid; she moved 
restlessly and sighed, but she did not speak again, and by the 
sound of her breathing he believed she slept, and when he 
whispered her name she showed no sign of hearing. 

For a long while they were so without moving: Katha¬ 
rine’s breathing became fainter and more uneven, her head on 
his shoulder ever a heavier weight. At last, without any 
sigh, the breathing ceased altogether; he listened. and held 
his breath, but there was no sound. He listened, and he 
could hear the ticking of the watch in his pocket, but the 
breathing he was listening for he would never hear again. 

A week later, when the evening shadows fell long and 
peaceful on the sunny heath, the mother and son sat 
together in the little room downstairs. The fresh, fragrant 
thymy air blew in through the open window, but the blind 
was drawn up only a little way, and in the chastened light all 
the homely details of the little place had an air of mourning, 
suggested perhaps, and certainly intensified, in the two black 
human figures. Earlier this same sunny summer day they 
had laid all that remained of Kathy in the cold darkness of 
her grave; since when the house had opened, and the children 
of the landlady moved with a lighter, livelier step, and the 
widower realised that he was bereaved indeed. He was seated 
now at the table with his writing-things before him, but the 
pile of letters were still unanswered at his side, his head 
rested on his hand, and it was only from time to time that he 
wrote a few words on the sheet before him . 

Mrs. Harrington had a letter in her hand, but she was 
looking out of window at the calm brilliance of the evening 
sky, at the stretch of green and purple heath, and the black 
figure of the nurse carrying the orphaned unconscious child. 

The pity Will had felt fox the fsAt for the 

dead; she shed a few ieftxs iox 
summer, and was glad that hexxnon^^ 
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fill to feel how sad it is to die at eighteen. At length, with a 
sigh, she took np the letter and read what was written in a 
woman’s hand 

‘Grey House, Marlow. 

4 My dear Mr. Harrington,—How short a while ago i 
envied yon and your wife your happiness! and now I am 
thankful I have not so much to lose. With your mother and 
your sisters to do all that womanly sympathy can for you, it 
seems useless to say, can I help you in any way ? I trust you 
are going hpme for a time, but it occurs to me that the long 
journey may not be good for Phil, We have sunny nurseries 
in this house, which, alas, I can make no use of, and if you 
will trust him to me, he and his nurse will be very welcome 
guests. We have this place till Nov. 1st: let me have him 
till then. 

1 Yours with deep sympathy, 

1 Nora Ambient. 

4 P.S.—Don’t trouble to write. I have had the nurseries 
prepared, and shall be glad to see Phil and his nurse at any 
moment.’ 

• You see, Will,’ said his mother, looking up, 4 she—this 
Mrs.—Mrs. Ambient, too, expects you to come home. Sonny, 
it is the right and natural thing. Pity me, Will. How can I 
go and leave you, my child, like this ? * 

Harrington raised a face disfigured by tears and sorrow—a 
face to check the pulse of those who see it, to remind the 
thoughtless how cruel can be the bitter agony of grief. Mrs. 
Harrington winced and her fine lips quivered. 

4 If it isn’t too late to change my mind,’ said Will. 

She rose, and, moving towards him, said : 4 Ah, that’s good 
and dear of you, my son.* 

4 No, no/ said the widower, letting his head fall into his 
hand again. 4 1 thought—I thought I couldn’t bear to go 
back among them all like this. But now—now the house is 
empty, I feel-' 

She brought a chair to his side and sat down and drew his 
head on to her breast and stroked it, and kie'&ed hx&r» 

His whole body quivered with a nervous \ 

composed himself, raised his head, and threw oue 
her neck. With his free hand he drew the 
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writing before her, and she saw on it the rough sketch of a 
simple tombstone with an inscription at the top, 

‘ That—this is what I think of putting—on Kathy’s 
grave.’ 

‘ Yes, dear one.’ She put up her hand and drew his, that 
was on her shoulder, to her cheek, and her tears fell on it as 
she read:— 

IN LOVING ME MOBY 
OF 

KATHARINE MARY 

THE DEAB WIFE OF W. M. HARRINGTON, M.B. 

WHO THROUGH SORROW AND PAIN 
WAS LED TO THE FEET OF HER SAVIOUR, 

AND ENTERED INTO HER REST AUG. 29TH, 1879, 

AGED 18 YEARS. 

JESUS SAITH, ‘COME UNTO ME, ALL YE THAT LABOUR 
AND ARE HEAVY LADEN, 

AND I WILL GIVE YOU REST.* 

‘ My poor boy! my poor sonny! ’ she said, thinking how 
brief were the sorrows that had ended at eighteen years. To 
her less religious spirit the ‘ rest ’ that Kathy had found seemed 
the saddest of the poor child’s many sorrows ; but, thankful 
that Will could see any consolation in this tragedy, she con¬ 
tented herself with saying, ‘Very sweet, very nice, dearest; 
but you don’t mean to have it all huddled up at the top of the 
stone like that ? * 

‘ I meant the lower half for myself. If I die near London 
I should like to be buried here.’ 

She turned to him with a cry of love and tenderness and re¬ 
proach. ‘ Ah, my dear son, dearest of my dear children, you 
have to live many, many useful years.’ She took his quivering 
face between her hands and kissed his poor, swollen, heavy 
eyes with passionate devotion. ‘ Please God I shall see my 
darling happy; please God I shall be spared to see your 
children round me—to see my poor, widowed son form happy, 
natural ties.’ 

Harrington, who in his new grief thought he had buried 
his own heart in his wife’s coffin, made a gesture of protest, 
and his mother went on in a pleading tone : ‘ You have done a 
good work, my son, and—Will—Will darling—if it was so 
blessed to you—you must not toxins' 

4 1 may mourn th.oug\i, anA must} saaA 
simply; and the tears oi his grvei esA 
weariness and watching 
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Katharine, and the pains and sorrows they had shared, and 
their tender, sad companionship, unmanned him; divided 
even from his mother by gulfs of feeling, he sobbed in the 
loneliness and desolate regret loss brings to loving and devoted 
hearts. 


CHAPTER XXIX 

Nor was it for the Harringtons only that that chance meeting 
was disastrous ; in different ways both Sir Charles and Lady 
Prendergast were deeply, if secretly, impressed by it, and 
neither succeeded in re-establishing the complacent frame of 
mind in which they had passed the first season of married 
life. The happiness that rests upon nothing more solid than 
pleasure, excitement, and ease is a frail erection; and though 
it had sufficed for the unceasing hurry and excitement, rush 
and whirl of the London season, it is probable that in the 
comparative leisure of the autumn months Eugenia would 
have had time to realise that there is a distinction between 
pleasure and happiness, merriment and cheerfulness, ease and 
content. As it was, the meeting with Harrington changed 
the attitude of her mind in an instant, and in the brief journey 
from Waterloo to Guildford she suffered a keener mental ex¬ 
perience than she had gone through since the first weeks of 
her marriage. She and Charles were on excellent terms; he 
had been passionately in love with her, and was in love with 
her still, and they had never had a quarrel or serious disagree¬ 
ment. But Prendergast’s nature was neither lofty, nor 
friendly, nor sympathetic, and Eugenia had no illusion in 
regard to him by which to imagine qualities that did not exist. 
Even before she had recognised Harrington she had looked 
with a wistful feeling between pain and pleasure, too kind for 
envy, at the young couple who were sitting close together on 
an August afternoon, and who were happy and gay in the 
mere joy of being together. The love that shone in the 
glorified eyes of the girl, and that caused her to smile as she 
spoke, had revived in Lady Prendergast the memory of a time 
when Genny Canning had felt such rapture and been thus 
foolishly, ecstatically in love. That sort of teusfex 
silliness was so long past for her, so im^ossOoYe 
jelf and Charles, that Eugenia felt quite oYA, 
n the young couple with wistful eyes us one 
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what it feels like to be in love and young. And then, with 
recognition of the sturdy boyish husband, there had come a 
sharper ache; an ache that was not between pain and pleasure, 
but real envy mingled with curiosity. And then when he 
spoke! Harrington married! Harrington secretly mairied! 
Married quite a long while ! a father! He must have been 
married before herself. Was this woman the girl he had cared 
for last autumn ? Was it all a fancy that he had cared for 
herself? Beyond all doubt he cared for this woman now; 
beyond all doubt his love was returned with good measure. 
But there was mystery; she felt reserve and uneasiness in 
Harrington’s manner; and what could have caused the sudden, 
wild terror of his wife? Was it pain? was it faintness? 
Even then, in the midst of her pity, she envied the wife who 
instinctively turned to her husband, who dare throw herself 
into his arms before strangers. 

‘ Fancy Mr. Harrington being married! ’ she had said to 
her husband as they took their new seats; and Charles (who 
never for an instant suspected that the rite had been per¬ 
formed) had answered: 

‘ Yes, if he is married—it was the only thing that he could 
say—but I doubt it.’ 

Loyal to her friend, Eugenia had protested; but when, at 
Leatherhead, Harrington left the train without a word or a 
salute she had doubted it too; she had doubted it still more 
when day after day went by and left his promise to send news 
of his wife unfulfilled. She was sorry; but her doubt did not 
change her estimate of Harrington as it would have done a 
year ago; she had learned many things since her marriage, 
and she now accepted the judgment of the world. Only the 
strongest or the coldest natures are uninfluenced by their sur¬ 
roundings, and for the most part our views and standards are 
the views and standards of those among whom we live. Eu¬ 
genia’s nature was weak and docile, and if she had not yet 
adopted the Prendergastian code, she had ceased to judge the j 
duplicity of women and unchastity of men with her former j 
sternness. Still she was sorry, for in spite of the unconscious 
cynicism of her husband, and the enlightenment of inter- . 
course with him, she still believed in the possibility of a noble 
life, she still believed in tine e^hteuee 

ism, and devotion, although, she w®* 

capable of these high things ss oi tha \nsasssm 4 
petty mercenary crimes, hnth *h& haft. ^ 1 %^* 
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Harrington a living proof of the possibility of goodness—of 
being in the world but not of it; and even now he did not 
appear to her the black hypocrite she would have thought him 
a year ago. He was too poor to marry, and it did not now 
seem proof of exceptional depravity that he should seek female 
companionship in a less mentionable way. Still she was 
sorry—sorry to have to debase her hero, sorry for the laugh 
that Charles would have against religion and virtue. To her 
surprise Charles neglected his opportunity, and in spite of his 
dislike to Harrington and his disbelief in virtue, he said no 
unkind word of the young man. 

For days she waited in painful suspense, hourly expecting 
the end of his forbearance; but Prendergast let his chance go 
by, though it was his custom to condemn in doubtful cases, 
and to seek out the possible mean motive for every question¬ 
able act. The slips and falls of saints were humorously dear 
to him; nothing amused him more than the folly and weak¬ 
ness of the good, except their sins; he cared for nothing in 
virtue but the flaws. That cynicism was incomprehensible to 
Eugenia, to whom goodness was the loveliest form of beauty, 
and who could wilfully blind herself to its faults for the sake 
of keeping intact the impression of its virtues. 

Husband and wife each wondered at the forbearance of 
the other; for from Eugenia’s silence Charles argued that 
she believed her friend unmarried, and he wondered that she 
did not condemn. True, they did not speak much of serious 
things; their life was too hurried for deep thought, and the 
knowledge of life that Prendergast had bestowed upon Genny 
had been chiefly conveyed unconsciously by jest and laugh, 
and a chance light word said in her presence, though seldom 
addressed to her. He rarely said anything cynical to her, but 
she had learned his estimate of women, and now saw con¬ 
temptuous indulgence of feminine whim in his forbearance. 
Eugenia had been an unusually earnest-minded girl, and it 
was bitter to her to be considered a charming toy, a creature 
as incapable of fault or virtue as a kitten; a butterfly, alien¬ 
ated by nature from all profundity of heart and thought; a 
thing to be cajoled and petted, and whose mission was merely 
to be pretty, well dressed, young, healthy, 
to bear an heir. There was, as yet, no 
filling this last part of her mission \ \yut» \Xxoxa 
enough; she was still very young, and. Prendox^aa^^ 
proud of his young mf e and 0 f ^er sociaX 
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her merely as the possible mother of his heir. But the sight 
of Kit and her baby had filled him with a deep regret; he 
now remembered that he had resolved on marriage chiefly 
that he might have an heir, and as he looked at the white 
cloak and robe of his son, that should have been his heir, his 
materialism did not save him from a superstitious fear that 
he should never have a legal child. He had not abandoned 
Kit without regret; but, indeed, he had believed to the last 
that, being ruined, she would let him provide for her, and 
when she left him he had endured a season of remorse. 
Seeing her now with Harrington, he had been grieved—had 
even wished he had married her; and this not only for the 
sake of the injury he had perchance done his house, but 
because he was ashamed to have led the young girl into a life 
of sin. Of course she was common, but she at least would 
have borne him an heir, and she was loving and sweet, and 
might have been trained. It seemed to him already that her 
style was improved; and how pretty she looked leaning on 
the arm of the young fool! He wondered how she came to 
know Harrington, and guessed at a story that, except for the 
marriage, was not very far from the truth. By Harrington’s 
cordial manner at parting he knew that Kit had been loyal, 
.but the change at Leatherhead told him that the secret was 
no longer between himself and her. That troubled him little, 
until three weeks later he read the announcement of Katha¬ 
rine’s death in the 4 Times ’— 4 Katharine Mary, the beloved 
wife of W. M. Harrington, M.B.’ The beloved wife! So 
Harrington had married the girl! Why, in the name of 
heaven, had the young fool done that ? Probably Durrant 
had bought the penniless young doctor, and if so, Harrington 
was a cad and Prendergast unsafe. 

Genny shed tears over Harrington’s sorrow—tears of kind¬ 
ness and of regret for having misjudged him. The Prender- 
gasts were then on a visit to Scotland, and Eugenia went to 
her room to mourn her friend’s loss ; while Charles, with the 
fire of remorse at his heart, had to appear indifferent—to spend 
his first day of mourning shooting grouse on the moors. Who 
shall say what even his shallow nature endured with a laugh 
on his face and his gun on his shoulder, with remorse and 
grief and fear in his heart—fear \esi his whole future happiness 
should pay the debt of his sin ^ hah enon^a \»o vssask 
the innocent child, to have broken her hearV, hah 
hare killed her and lost his ovmWvx \\w& 
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was the prick of his fear of Harrington. By one word Har¬ 
rington could ruin his married life ; and, thinking of his own 
treatment of Kitty, he dared not say such-and-such conduct is 
impossibly base. He guessed that Eugenia would write to 
Harrington, and he dared do nothing to prevent her ; things 
must take their course ; besides, was not Eugenia’s kindness 
the best appeal to Harrington’s mercy ? Harrington had 
loved her, and surely he would not reward her sympathy by 
mining her life! Her letter must prove to Harrington that 
she was ignorant of the relations that had existed between her 
husband and his own wife. He could not be so cruel as to en¬ 
lighten her ; no man would push revenge so far, no man take 
such mean vengeance on a guilty husband; no man w T ould ruin 
the life of an innocent wife. He told himself this and yet he 
was not sure whether Harrington’s love for Eugenia was a 
safeguard or a peril. He himself had loved Kitty, and had 
that made him merciful ? He had loved Genny Canning, and 
had that made him scruple to wound her through Jamieson ? 
Harrington had but to speak to avenge his treble grudge 
against Prendergast—the loss of Genny, Kit’s ruin and her 
death. Unconsciously he measured Harrington by his own 
standard, and' he worried himself for hours in wondering 
whether Harrington’s love for Genny had faded to kindness or 
to a wish for revenge. He tortured himself with anxiety and 
doubt, and to a less degree with remorse; for his conduct, 
that had seemed so excusable when his secret was safe, looked 
dastardly now he believed there was a danger lest he should 
be found out. 

Poor little Kit! poor, simple, loving, tender little maiden! 
In all his life no one had loved him so well! The memory of 
the wronged, broken-hearted child darkened his life and de¬ 
stroyed his sleep ; and he could not forget it. Dread of Har¬ 
rington, and the superstitious fear that his marriage would be 
childless, kept conscience awake. The Prendergasts moved 
from house to house in their restless round of four days’ 
visits, but he found no distraction or relief in change. 

At last a black-edged letter came ; he saw by the face of 
his wife that it was the fateful missive ; seated on the oppo¬ 
site side of the long breakfast-table, he saw her blench, saw 
tears shine in her dewy eyes, saw her swest 
For a moment he hardly knew what passed \ Njasvx 
up at him and smiled sadly, and pocketed 
Indeed ffarrington had claimed tixe 
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the note was from his mother: Will, she said, was anxious* 
Lady Prendergast’s kind letter should be acknowledged, yet 
he was so broken down with sorrow and long nursing as to 
be quite an invalid—unable to answer letters himself or to 
express thanks for the sympathy that had been shown 
hirn so widely. There was no answer to any of her 
questions, no word of his motherless child, no hint of where 
he was going to live or what plans he had for his future. 
She showed the brief, courteous, impersonal letter to Charles, 
saying: 

4 It’s so unlike him ! We were always such friends ! It’s 
so unlike him! ’ 

Her husband bent down and kissed her with unusual 
tenderness. 

4 You expect too much, Genny,’ he said ; 4 you and he are 
in different worlds. He knows the friendship is past; still 
he’s a good little fellow.’ 

His fears of Harrington were removed, but he was still 
haunted by the thought that Kitty would be avenged by the 
childlessness of Eugenia, and as the autumn waned he re¬ 
gretted his conduct more and more bitterly. He felt it a 
cruel, almost unmerited punishment that his son should 
exist and he be unable to acknowledge him. 

Winter came, and Christmas ; there was a family party at 
Atherbourne—seven cousins of his that he cared not a farthing 
for—one that he hated, because he was the heir—an old uncle 
and aunt, and Eugenia’s family. Mr. Canning was more of an 
invalid than formerly, sharper, more irritable; and his wife 
looked worn and anxious ; but both the young men were im¬ 
proved—John less self-righteous, Will many degrees less 
cynical—quite sympathetic in his shy, cross way to his suffer¬ 
ing father. From Will, Eugenia learned a good deal about 
Harrington. Dr. Bolton had got him his post—a very good 
one, with a Dr. Southern, who had a splendid, though general, 
practice in Bloomsbury, but who, having a delicate wife, wished 
to live down at Brighton and to run up to his work like a 
man of business, and who would only occupy the room he re¬ 
served for himself very occasionally. Harrington, of course, 
did the night work and the drudgery ; still, when he was a 
married man he had no doubt been pleased to get that nice 
house ; but the death oi his k 

married man oi twenty-four is v 

handsome young widower, so \Ihut, w 
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the kindness that Melanchthon always inspired that made 
Southern willing to let him go at the end of six months. 
At all events, it was finally arranged that Harrington should 
go to Dr. Bolton’s asylum at Lady Day and—well, it was not 
settled yet—but in fact Melanchthon had suggested him to 
Southern as a possible successor. 

1 You ? but to exchange a widower for a bachelor, Will ? * 

Will sneered that he himself was so charming, the mam¬ 
mas and husbands would be afraid of him ! Besides, Harring¬ 
ton was not leaving on account of his single state, but because 
Bolton and Southern both thought that to resume the work 
he cared for most might console him. 

‘Tell me, dear Will,’ said his sister, ‘is he—is he very 
heart-broken?’ Will drew in his nostrils and snarled, and 
Eugenia, knowing this to be an expression of feeling, said 
quickly: ‘ And his baby—what has he done with his poor 
little child ? 1 

‘If he’d been wise he’d have smothered it,’ said Will, ‘for 
it’s a terrible squealer; his mother and his married sister both 
offered to have it, but he—he appears attached to it; Lord 
knows why: animal instinct 1 Human nature is a queer 
thing, ain’t.it, Genny ? One father can’t be separated from a 
squealing bag of bones ; and others, like Sinclair’s and mine, 
won’t start their sons in the world with a stiver. If I get 
Harrington’s berth, it will be another unpayable debt I owe to 
the lad. There are others. Well! ’—he paused—‘ Genny, I 
hope to heaven he ain’t going to follow his wife: he looks bad 
enough ! However—I promised Dick Prendergast to join him 
at the Kennels.’ 

After this unprecedented confidence, Eugenia tried to con¬ 
tinue he? intimate relations with Will, but at their next meet¬ 
ing she found him in his usual self-contained, cross-grained 
mood, and he remained so until the close of his visit. Her 
parents outstayed the boys—stayed indeed over the anniver¬ 
sary of her wedding, and then the Prendergasts went for a while 
to London. Both January and February were cold, dark, 
foggy months, and March began no better; the days were 
murky, and one or two nights so thick that even sacred dinner 
engagements had to be broken; it seemed folly to stay in 
England while sunshine could be had on the Riviera; theiv 
friends the Howards had gone to Mce, 

. Hold winds had found comfortable 
tore at Mentone • 
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1 And why not we ? * asked Charles, as Eugenia read aloud 
Mrs. Howard’s letter telling of roses and mimosa. 

i Oh, Charlie! let us—let us! * 

The fog closed in on them; all day they burned the lamps; 
Genny rushed hither and thither hurriedly giving orders and 
spending hours in a hansom that could scarcely grope its way 
to Bloomsbury. 4 A heavy sacrifice,* said Chanes, 4 to filial 
duty.* But the murky darkness only gave zest to their pro¬ 
ject, and the next day they set out for sunshine and the 
south. 


CHAPTER XXX 

Will Harrington spent Christmas in Gower Street, alone 
and very sadly. Although he had been in practice only three 
months, more than one patient had asked the young widower 
to dine with their family party 4 quite quietly,* and he had 
invitations from Blumenthars Jewish relations, from Dr. Bol¬ 
ton, and from about a dozen members of his chapel. But he 
sat down alone to a slice off the kitchen turkey, and had Phil’s 
berceaunette brought into the dining-room that nurse might 
give a free mind to her festivities. The cook, who was the 
wife of the house servant, declared that it made her quite 
queer to send up his Christmas dinner so lonely; and, indeed, 
the thought of the young master mourning upstairs, with only 
his sickly baby for comfort, cast a gloom over the first half of 
the kitchen proceedings. After he had eaten his early dinner 
—that is to say, about three minutes after the plate had been 
set on the table—the widower drew his easy chair to the fire, 
and took Katharine’s baby on to his knee, and played with the 
motherless infant. 

For Katharine’s sake, and for the sake of the babe’s help¬ 
less weakness, he was really fond of little Phil; but many 
other feelings besides affection had decided him to bring up 
the child himself. While poor Phil was so puling and fretful, 
his society was but a tempered joy ; and Harrington had felt 
that he had no right to make over to others a care that was 
his—accepted of his own free will. But now, as he sat alone 
before bis Christmas fixe, Harrington knew that, not of his 
own will, be must leave to others 
to perform . Wrapt in deep abstraction. Ve 
till tbe twilight faded into nigHt, an& ^ 
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alone illumined the dreary, ill-kept, unhomelike room; the 
whimper of Phil’s unconscious, chronic protest against indi¬ 
gestion roused him; he rang for the nurse, and put on his 
boots and his great-coat. His patients had found no place in 
his sad musing, but he remembered now that his was not the 
only sad heart in the world, and went out to watch, to try to 
ease suffering that could only end one way. 

He dared not look into his own heart; all that region was 
a burning ache, and a black dread that he could not face. Ho 
went about his duty, and tried to keep his mind on that, and 
on faithful, sustaining thoughts; but through it all there was 
the knowledge of anguish in the near future—of a dread 
experience that must be borne. 

When he came in, a coup6 stood at the door, and Dr. Bol¬ 
ton, cheery and bustling and kind, was awaiting him : his 
womanfolk, he said, had sent him; they couldn’t bear to think 
of Mr. Harrington spending the day alone. 

4 You are always kind, sir,’ said Harrington, grasping his 
professor’s hand ; 4 and I’m very pleased to see you. I was 
feeling—feeling a little down.* 

4 A little down I Good God ! I should think so, boy ! 
Now that you have let them have this day in peace, you 
must write at once to your people. Every day matters : every 
day counts. You know that as well as I can tell you, Har¬ 
rington.* 

4 You’re most generous, sir: I feel it, and I thank you to 
an extent I can’t express. And if I don’t want to accept your 
goodness—indeed, sir, it isn’t pride—I’m in your hands, and 
my mother’s ; but I’ll tell you how I feel—I feel that if it is 
as you kindly wish, you will incur a heavy expense without 
any result, and that if my poor mother goes with me, she will 
one day be left in a terribly desolate situation.’ 

4 1 hope not. There is a risk of it; but I shouldn’t urge 
you if I didn’t see a more cheering future. Come, Harrington, 
my dear lad, pluck up heart. It’s your only chance, but it is 
a chance—your life’s too valuable to be sacrificed to a little 
paltry pride. Ah, I know you! But, see here—I’ve no son 
of my own (and if I had, I couldn’t think a bit more of him)— 
I shall send you and your mother to Mentone as gladly as if 
you were my own boy; not this year oiAy^ 
need it, and are not in health to mate yo\xr 
idee. Take your child, too, if you wouiAhe 

'You're so good to me, sir, that X eaht \>eax ^ 
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I’ve any pride towards you,’ said the young man, turning a 
hectic, flushed face away to hide the starting tears. 4 1 would 
accept your kindness as gladly as I feel you offer it: and I 
will accept it if—if when you have seen my parents and told 
them just how matters stand—(you will tell them just that ?) 
—if they then wish it. But—well, sir, I'm your own pupil, 
and it’s you who have taught me to think as I think—if I have 
to die, let me die among my own people, and rest by the side 
of my wife.* 

‘Well, you must decide that with your people. I don’t 
want you to die at all, my dear boy, and if you will obey me 
I think I shall make half a cure of you yet. You’re in a bad 
way—I admit it—and of course your—your—well, h’m—loss 
has pulled you down a good deal in every way. It’s a bad 
case, but not a desperate one: you’re young, a fine build, 
steady, a fair family record. You know you were always all 
up or all down, Harrington/ he continued, laying a fatherly 
hand on the young man’s shoulder, ‘ and now you’re all down 
—you’re not so ill as you think yourself.’ 

4 1 do think myself rather bad,’ said Harrington, smiling; 
1 and I know I’m cut up—low-spirited.’ 

‘ This room alone is enough to give you melancholia—a 
dreary hole. And then moping alone on Christmas Day! I 
shan’t ask your leave; I shall drag you off home with me.' 
He put his hand on Harrington’s arm and drew him towards 
the door. 

4 No, sir—no, sir; I couldn’t—I thank you, but I really 
couldn’t. I’ve a very bad case—and a lady. I must be here. 
I couldn’t go out, if I was ever so disposed to do so. Good¬ 
bye, and thank you! ’ 

1 Well, if you’re resolved to be dreary, save a day and write 
home. I shall write to your father to-morrow, so if you want 
to be first in the field, you know.’ 

Dr. Bolton, as he drove to his comfortable home, mused 
sadly. ‘ Youth, youth! a heady season. I am almost glad 
my son died at his birth. I could have matched that girl in 
any suburb ! And this splendid lad—one in a million—must 
needs sacrifice first his career, then his life, for her sake. If 
a man thinks himself Paris or Agamemnon, his friends clap 
him into an asylum; but if he thinks a milkmaid Helen— 
though that's as insane, and a dea\mote taXs&Ao 
—no one raises a finger to remove \Aa 
— or, rather, poor parents, I suppose • 
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Meanwhile, Harrington, haying closed the door on his old 
friend, went back to the dining-room, and opening the blotting- 
pad, sat down and wrote: 

* Gower Street: Thursday. 

4 My dear Father, —I really do not know how to write 
this letter to yon, for I have already been such a care and 
trouble to you all, that it is terrible to me to have to bring you 
further grief. I should have written on Monday but for this 
day, which I felt I must leave to you all in peace. But this 
day, dear father, of all days, seems the best to ask you to be a 
father to my poor little Philip, as you have already been to 
others who had no closer claim. 

4 You will already guess that I am ill; indeed, I have known 
for the past few days, and suspected longer, that I am stricken 
with the complaint my dear wife died of; and though my 
general health is better than hers was, I fear it is only self- 
deception to hope for another end. I would have told you 
with more preparation, but Dr. Bolton has just been here, 
and threatens to write to you to-morrow; and I want to 
be first, not only from affection and duty, but to say how I 
feel. 

4 Dr. Bolton most generously wishes to send me to Men¬ 
tone with mother or one of the girls (but I would not go with 
one of the girls). He says he will send me as he would his 
own son ; and I know that is so—I know he would undertake 
this great expense gladly; nevertheless, I am very strongly 
opposed to this plan. I do not believe in the chance of such 
rapid cases being arrested, and I am sure that if I go abroad 
I shall never see my own people or my own country again. 
My heart shrinks from that loneliness and spiritual isolation; 

I am home-sick at the bare thought; it is more dreadful to 
me than I can express. Just now I'feel as though I could 
not bear it, and I should be haunted by the idea of mother 
having to come home alone. I tell you this once for all, and 
leave you and mother to decide ; for I am so grieved to bring 
sorrow upon you, and to leave you the anxious charge of my 
poor boy, that if Dr. Bolton convince you that the chance is 
worth the bitterness, I will submit cheerfully, and will try to 
share your hope. 

1 My own wish, however, would be to &o mlo 
a hospital as near to you. as possible—a Vs* 

/ had so many expenses in the summer tha\» 
owes me will barely put nje straight, xsrj 
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the subject of contagion, and will understand that I don’t feel 
myself a fit inmate for our little home. 

‘ I know you will be wondering how I feel about all this, 
but indeed, dear father, my mood varies so much that I can 
hardly tell you. Just at this moment, writing to you brings 
thoughts of parting to my mind, and I feel seriously unhappy 
—you know the difference death’s shadow makes in our view. 
It seems to me now that not even Kathy’s death and all our 
troubles brought home to me a full consciousness of what 
death is; it taught me, though, what loss means. I feel that 
the heavy part of my cross falls on mother and you. I am 
attending a sad case just at present, and, looking Sack and all 
round me, I see that the world is full of sorrow, and that I 
am happy in being spared so many griefs and entering early 
into my rest. But reason and feehng are at variance m this 
matter; it is best to heed neither one nor the other, and to 
accept without question what is sent—only I wish I could 
feel that you and poor mother could love me and yet part 
without grief. Pray for me, and know that I am always your 
grateful loving son, 

‘W.M.H. 


‘ P.S.—I shall send this to the night-school, and write by 
next post less openly to my mother. You will, of course, not 
let her see this.’ 

But Mrs. Harrington did see the letter ; her own arrived 
on the Saturday morning, and gave a tragic meaning to her 
husband’s night of prayer and sleeplessness. It was not the 
first time that a letter had been sent to the father at the 
night-school, and before she had half read her own she felt that 
Its vieled depression masked a serious illness. Was not Will 
her son ? Who had a better right than she—his mother—to 
know the truth about her boy ? She besought her husband 
passionately to show Will’s letter, and he was not proof against 
her reasoning: he felt that she had an inalienable right to 
know the truth about her child. It was clear to her, as it had 
not been clear to the Reverend the Honourable Harold, that 
Will must go abroad, but they were agreed that she must go 
to town by the next—the ten o’ e\ook—tram and telegraphed 
to Will to expect her. In pamonate, ^ 

set out on her lonely journey, 
the day as though he were already dead. 
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with a shock, as though he had been a ghost, that she recog¬ 
nised liis sturdy figure at the station, looking so dearly, so re¬ 
assuringly broad and square, so like his dear, dear self. It 
was so good of him to look well, and to be cheerful; his hectic 
colour, his bright eyes and feverish good spirits made him 
seem to her so much more like her Will of old days than the 
pale, sad widower she had parted from three months ago. 
All her tears, all her torture and her anguish, now seemed 
uncalled for: he looked quite strong in the dickering glare of 
the gaslit streets, and when they reached the gaunt house she 
drew him under the lamp, and looked at him long and 
earnestly. 

4 Dear, I know everything,’ she whispered, holding him at 
arm’s length. 4 But, darling, you were upset—it was spend¬ 
ing Christmas alone made you feel so ; to-day you look well; 
like your old self. It’s not true, Will, it’s not true! Oh! 
child, if you love your mother, tell me it isn’t true.’ 

Tears rained down her cheeks—her pleading voice was 
choked by sobs. Will drew her to him, and kissed her neck 
beneath the ear many times. With nothing more definite 
than caresses he calmed her fears, and Dr. Southern, who 
was staying up in town for the Sunday to help Will, implanted 
in her bosom a cheering distrust of specialists. 

4 These specialists! ’ he said, throwing a fine shade of con¬ 
tempt into his voice—not that in his heart he doubted the 
cruel verdict, but he was not proof against the despairing 
appeal of Mrs. Harrington’s fine eyes. 

On the whole, they got through the early part of the even¬ 
ing bravely; there was Phil to admire, and the coming and 
going of Dr. Southern; but when, after dinner, Harrington 
said he must go out for half an hour, the first storm broke. 
Go out? Go out in the night air! Was his mother’s grief 
nothing to him ? Ah! If he loved her, how could he subject 
her to such tortures of anxiety ? Must she go down on her 
knees to her own child to entreat him not to go out into the 
night and the fog ? 

Harrington smoothed, caressed, explained, left his mother 
in tears, and returned to find her in the same condition ; and 
for the remainder of the evening had to endure, each time he 
coughed, a look of such passionate, , and 

love as quite tore his filial heart. He ek 

hour, feeling, poor creature, racked and 
and his mother, unable to part from ker 
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to liis room, a dreary chamber, dull, heavily-furnished, half- 
cleaned, unpolished, grimy—like the rest of the uncared-for 
house. He had much ado to persuade her to leave him 
—all she implored was to be allowed to sit up in his room: 

* I could sleep here, Will—I could sleep if I could* only see 
you.* 

‘ And I ? * asked the young man in a strained and tired 
voice. ‘Could I sleep in bed while you were sitting in a 
chair? It would be intolerable to me; if you sit up, so 
shall I.' 

In her room she could hear him coughing, and in the 
night she came to his side. The sight of her young son, 
handsome and gifted, sitting up in the dim light, enduring the 
fits of coughing in the resigned and patient manner of one 
who accepts his lot, was an agony greater than she could bear. 
For a moment she stood speechless beside him, watching the 
movements of his shoulders, shaken and torn with his cough; 
he put out his hand and grasped hers with a tender pressure 
that was love, and pity, and apology for the sorrow he gave 
her ; and at this gentle touch Mrs. Harrington’s scant self- 
control gave way, and she burst into a passion of bitter sobs. 
The scene of the evening was repeated with greater ardour, 
and tenderness, and anguish. 

* Oh, this is heart-rending,’ moaned Harrington at last. 

That changed her mood to one of self-reproach as fervid 
as her anxiety. Oh, her dear son! How could she make 
him suffer so ? Ah, he must pardon her, and he should never, 
never see her agony again. But he must guess what she was 
suffering—and must forgive her—her best, her dearest, who had 
been her darling from the moment of his birth. She put her 
arms round him and drew him to her, moist with the un¬ 
wholesome heat of his illness; she wept and prayed over him, 
and kissed him, telling him, not for the first time, the many 
reasons why she had always loved him best. 

The tears sprang to Harrington’s eyes: he had heard of 
the tortures she had suffered at his birth, and the months of 
painful illness that had gone before and after, and the thought 
of all the suffering he had caused her then and later overcame 
him. 

‘ From the first hour I was thought of I have always been 
a pain to you ! * 

She caught him to her with & caress. 

' My stricken one, and I have h^V^eraA $$*3^ 
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my dear, you can forgive ! Oh, my dear son, my son, you 
don’t know what I suffer! ’ 

He soothed, caressed, and tried to comfort her. 

‘ You are so good,’ she sobbed, 4 that you feel nothing for 
yourself. And I forget that it’s your trouble too. But doc¬ 
tors make mistakes often. Never fear, my darling, I shall keep 
you.’ 

4 Ah, no, poor old mother—no,’ said Harrington gently. 

* Why not let this once stand for all ? You must go through 
this bitterness every day, and ten times a day, if you don’t 
accept it. It is not such a very bitter cup to lose one child of 
six. Well, if you find it so, it is. But, poor mother, it won’t 
taste the sweeter if you sip it slowly.* 

4 You ask me to despair ? ’ she said, reproachfully. 

Harrington raised his eyes, and looked at her with gentle 
earnestness. 4 What is there to despair about?’ he said. 

• Surely we can trust God. It’s not even like a trouble we 
have brought upon ourselves.’ 

4 Oh, resignation f ’ she cried bitterly; 4 it’s as like despair 
as perdition is to hell! If I can keep you by rebellion, Will, 
I’ll keep you.’ 

As she stood by his bedside, she pressed him closer to her 
with a trembling hand, holding his head between the breasts 
that had nourished him. 

4 1 shall fight for you, Will! ’ she whispered in a tremor 
of excitement. 4 1 shall fight Heaven and earth to keep my 
child! Love and prayer, Will!—a mother’s love—if there’s 
pity in Heaven, that’s a greater force than you can fathom or 
understand! ’ She almost crushed his hard hand in her thin, 
strong grasp, and her tone changed from vehemence to sob¬ 
bing, heart-rending supplication. 4 Be on your mother’s side, 
my darling; try to get well. Ah, Will, Will, my dear son, 
you are too gentle ; so much can be done by trying, and effort, 
and prayer! Promise me, dear,* she went on in a yet softer 
and more thrilling tone of entreaty— 4 promise me, light of 
my eyes, my heart’s treasure—promise me to pray God to 
spare me this grief.’ 

Her son kissed her, and drew her down on to the side of 
the bed, and besought her to go to her room, to leave it in 
God’s hand, and to take some rest. The distress of this cruel 
scene had thrown him into a high fever, and his looks, even 
in the dim light, and the heat of his body , impras&ed 
unhappy mother the sense of his desperate state* 
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4 Ob, child! * she said quickly, 4 I’m a selfish woman! I 
can think of nothing but my anguish; but we’ll go away, 
love; we’ll go where the sun—where you will soon get well! * 
Knowing that she deceived neither herself nor him, she burst 
into passionate weeping. 

4 Don’t cry! Oh, in pity, mother—mother—mother dear! 
Try to be reasonable! ’ 

4 Yes, yes, I will—I do try, Will—I try—but—you don’t 
know. . . . You will get well,’ she moaned in a soft voice, 
laying his head down on his pillow, and smoothing his hair 
with a caressing hand. 4 Say you will go: promise me that. 
Promise you’ll come from this dirty, terrible place, my dear 
sonny.* 

Will said he would go if she wished, but something meek 
and docile in her manner encouraged him to set the case 
before her—to tell her that the choice lay at most between 
weeks and months. Was it worth while to leave father, and 
home, and country, and friends, and all spiritual comfort, 
merely to Unger a few desolate, suffering weeks, homesick and 
lonely, the object of charity, eating the bread of a stranger? 
4 We can say good-bye as lovingly in three weeks as in three 
months.’ 

She raised herself and loosed her dressing-gown at the 
throat. It stifled her. 

4 You happy men ! How little you know—how Uttle you 
understand! To keep you one hour I’d beg in the streets— 
I’d kiss the feet of my enemy ! * 

Harrington put his hand upon hers. 4 There, it’s settled 
—I go; I am on your side, mother.’ Tears were raining 
down his cheeks, and he fell back sleepy and exhausted; but 
his mother sat by his side till the morning, thinking over her 
plans for preserving the life of her son. 

Harrington awoke in that state of mental soreness that 
makes all human intercourse as painful as pressure to a bruise; 
and every word, every look, every movement of those around 
him seemed contrived to give him pain—though his mother’s 
tragic eyes, hollow and surrounded with dark circles, were the 
special grievance, and her unhidden anguish a scourge with 
which she tore his heart. He felt that it was cruel to make 
him self-reproachful for a trial he could not help. Emotion 
and sleeplessness had brought on a violent nervous headache, 
but with the feverish unrest of his condition he insisted on 
going to chapel after lie 
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necessary morning round. His bodily misery increased from 
minute to minute: his mother could see so much by the 
drawn lines of his face, the heaviness of his swollen eyelids, 
and the dreary way that through the service he let his head 
rest on his hand. The prayers, longed for during the week, 
brought no comfort; and by the time he reached Gower Street 
again he was past keeping up appearances, and, utterly pro¬ 
strate and unnerved, he went to rest upon his bed. 

Mrs. Harrington had in a measure formed her plans in the 
night watches, and she had decided that if Dr. Bolton’s offer 
were repeated on the morrow she would accept it for her son. 
For herself too, if no other means could be found for raising 
her expenses; but if this utter stranger would do so much for 
them, why should not her brothers and her husband’s brothers 
subscribe to help them in their sore distress? While she 
propounded this, Will lay with averted face, clenching and 
opening his hand spasmodically. 

1 You know my feeling,’ he said when she had finished; 
and Mrs. Harrington felt that wounded pride had a part in 
the sad state she saw him in. She reproached herself for 
telling her plans, and, quivering with pity and remorse, bent 
lovingly over him to beg him to forgive her. 

* I ought not to have eaten beef last night,’ said the son, 
reading self-reproach in her eyes. * It gave me the bad night 
and all. Never mind, mother, I shall be all right by-and- 
by.’ 

She threw a coverlet over him, and laid a handkerchief 
steeped in vinegar across his brow. ‘You are never too 
suffering to be kind,’ she said, sitting by his side. 

For a very long while she sat there watching him; he had 
turned his face away, and, except for an occasional cough or 
sigh or answer to her inquiry how he felt, lay quite still and 
silent. 

‘ Don’t sit up here,* he said at last—* it’s so uncomfort¬ 
able ; and I shall do quite well alone. Besides, the bell is 
just here.* 

‘I couldn’t leave you, Will! You look as white as the 
pillow! Oh, child! I’m a cruel, cruel mother to you! ’ she 
took the handkerchief from his forehead, and changed it for a 
fresh one. * See, Will,* she said, leaning her elbows on the 
bed, and putting her face close to his, coaxingly —* 
comes of having your own way. If you hsA 
and stayed away from chapel, this wouldn’t. 
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Believe, Will dear, that sick people can’t choose for them¬ 
selves : they must submit to be guided by others.* 

‘ I’m quite in my right senses,’ said Harrington, smiling, 
and turning towards her. 

‘ I know, love. And you are a very, very clever man. And 
your old mother is very far from learned. But you can’t 
measure your own strength: try, dear, to believe that your 
mother knows what is best for you, and that what she advises 
is for your good.* She stroked the ruffled blonde head. * You 
are neither so strong nor so ill as you think yourself. Now 
that you are a little bit easier, dear, I’ll bring up a pen and 
ink and write a few letters.’ 

1 Ah, dear mother, if we must accept alms, take what is 
freely offered. Don’t drag us all through the dust.’ 

‘ Do you think that is likely ? ’ she asked, more coldly 
than he remembered to have heard her speak; and a few 
moments later she stepped quietly from the room. 

She was absent some time ; but anxiety was keener than 
resentment, and eventually, armed with her writing things, 
she returned, and then he heard the scratching of her pen, 
hurried and fitful, with long pauses and an occasional sniff 
and stifled sob. 

Tea-time came: the servant brought the tray up to the 
bedroom, and after tea the invalid fell into a light sleep. 
When he awoke his headache was gone, but his mother was 
still scribbling and sighing under the gas lamp. He said he 
would get up and go down to the dining-room, and she, at his 
side the instant he turned, agreed that to do so would be 
cheerful. 

i And perhaps, Will—if you feel able, dear, I should like 
you to read what I have said to your uncles.’ 

‘ Oh, mother, what would be the use ? I disapprove of 
whatever you may have said. To beg of those who have 
never acknowledged us, and never shown good will in any 
way! The whole business is gall and wormwood to me. 
That I submit is an exceeding proof of my love.’ 

He was sitting on the edge of the bed, and he did not look 
up at her. ‘ You promised not to protest,’ said his mother. 

‘ Nor will I. Had you not mentioned the subject, I should 
have passed it. But you mustn’t ask me to approve what I 
abhor. Of course I will read the letters if you wish, dear 
mother, but I can tell you heioxshawl I shall not like any- 
thing you can write.’ 
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‘For a Christian, Will, you are terribly proud. I want 
you to see that I have not said anything that can wound you, 
dear.’ 

After he had read them, when he gave them back, 

1 Mother, they’re very moving,’ he said, in a broken voice. 

* Oh, my son! I’m no scribe! If they move you! * 

To some extent the letters moved Will’s uncles; Lord 
Stukeley sent ten pounds, saying that it was more than he 
could afford, for two of his own boys were delicate, and he 
had never managed to send them and their mother to Men¬ 
tone. The Hon. Colonel Harrington, who had always declared 
that the quarrel was beastly hard lines upon Harold, sent 
twenty, and the two half-brothers reminded their step-sister- 
in-law that for their respective positions they were as poor as 
herself. One recommended that Will should get a berth as 
ship’s doctor on a steamer bound for Australia, and the other 
that he should be sent into a hospital for poor gentle-people : 
there must be plenty of such institutions on the Riviera. 

She did not fare very much better among her own brothers. 

One was too poor to be appealed to, a second objected to inter¬ 
fering with the Divine decree, a third had a conscientious 
scruple against helping to send a dying man to a land of 
spiritual darkness. The heart of the poor woman sank as 
sne opened letter after letter of refusal or ineffectual per¬ 
functory aid; but she received help and sympathy where she 
had not sought them, for Archdeacon Maumsey, who had 
married one of her husband’s half-sisters, wrote her the 
kindest possible letter, and enclosed a cheque for fifty pounds. 

He and his wife were staying at Stukeley, and thus he had 
chanced to hear of the trouble that had fallen upon his wife’s 
brother. He wished it had been in his power to do more, 
but Mrs. Harold knew he was poor—at least he hoped that 
she had no other reason for refraining from asking his help. 

This welcome letter arrived on Wednesday, and the 
Reverend Harold was already with his wife and son. On 
Monday she had seen Dr. Bolton, and had finally decided to 
start with Will for the South on New Year’s Day—Thursday 
—and had telegraphed to her husband, who had reached 
London on Tuesday evening. Hard though the mother found 
it to leave her son for an instant, she met her husband at the 
station; for he and Will were such close allies that she felt 
it expedient to get his ear before he had been 
demoralising resignation of their son. ka i 
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King’s Cross to Gower Street together, she poured forth her 
version of the case, and all the hopeful things that had been 
said to her by the various doctors she had seen. They owned 
they made mistakes—even the best of them—they owned they 
had known men to live for years after the faculty had given 
them a month of life. And Dr. Bolton himself had said life 
is but a matter of time for all of us, and so uncertain that 
Will might outlive us all. The calmer nature of Will’s father 
saw little comfort even in his wife’s eager version of Dr. 
Bolton’s consolations; less assurance was never given, be 
thought, to stem the flood of a mother’s grief. 

‘ Let it be as Will likes, my poor Mary,’ he said tenderly. 
* Let it not be on our souls that we embittered our son’s dying 
hours.* 

Dying? Oh, had none of them any feeling, any nature? 
Were they going to sit down and offer to Death the very sun 
of her life? If Will died—oh, if Will died, no words, no 
thought, could fathom the cold darkness that would be hers! 
Did he not know what bereavement meant that he talked so ? 
What were Will’s wishes and feelings and sick fancies com¬ 
pared with his chance of life ? 

Will came out into the hall to greet his father, and looked 
so fresh and clear-eyed that it was impossible to feel that he 
was doomed. 

After the shy, reserved greetings of father and son were 
over, Mrs. Harrington rehearsed her plans anew. She argued 
and persuaded where neither of the men opposed: her misery 
was too great, her restless heart-pain too apparent, for either 
to gainsay her in anything; but when at length the rising 
flood of her emotion forced her to leave the room, the Reverend 
Harold looked into the fire, and said, with quiet fervour: 
‘ You are a good son, Will, to bear this for your mother.* 
Will made no comment—indeed, he could not trust himself to 
speak—and after a pause his father added: * Knowing how 
you feel, I could not ask you to endure this exile, and if you 
refuse now, I shall be on your side. It is too hard that the 
stricken one should make the sacrifice.’ 

* Mother feels things so intensely,’ said Will, turning a 
piteous face towards his father. ‘Her feelings overwhelm 
everything—they sweep ours aside: ours seem no more to 
her than straws and shreds of paper. I couldn’t set my 
preference above such agony of mind.’ 

4 But your preference is etaong, toy 
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Harrington turned his face away, and for a while father 
and son sat silent. In the mind of each rose the vision of all 
that separation implied, and in the foreground of the widower’s 
memory was his wife’s death, and the thought that the sus¬ 
taining presence of a calm and trusted friend had robbed 
Death of his terror. He turned his honest, steadfast eyes on 
the kind face of his father. ‘ I shall miss you,’ he said, with 
simple gravity. 

1 Oh, my child! Oh, my son! * said the minister, and 
tears rolled down his careworn cheeks. 


CHAPTER XXXI 

It was not until the train steamed out of the station, and she 
could no longer see the black figure of her husband standing 
upon the platform, that Mary Harrington felt any wavering 
or doubt; but once her point gained, and the step for which 
she had contended so hotly taken, a great fear and depression 
fell upon her. 

In her desperate grief it had seemed until then that in 
flying from England she should escape from the shadow that 
had fallen upon her dearest; but now, as she looked at the 
huddled, dejected figure in the opposite comer of the carriage, 
she realised that it was only home, children, and husband 
that she was leaving behind her, and that the shadow of 
Death still pursued her son. Death, in her mind, was con¬ 
nected with that comfortless, uncared-for house, with the 
cold and the damp and the smoky darkness, with the fog 
and the grime and the blackness of the miserable days she 
had spent in Gower Street; it was all a hideous dream, and 
she had felt that, once free from those sordid surroundings, 
her whole troubles would vanish, like some baneful enchant¬ 
ment. 

But now they were out past Heme Hill; the smoke of 
London lay like an orange curtain behind them; the sky 
overhead was blue; the watery sunshine beamed on wintry 
fields and bare hedges, and the leafless trees cast faint, hazy 
shadows. Still Will sat immovable, with his travelling-cap 
drawn far over his brows, and his face turned towards the 
window, but pressed into the cushioned be&k ol 
He had drawn the light shawl that she had 
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his shoulders high up over his face—to keep out the cold— 
he had done that immediately on leaving Victoria, and since 
then he had not stirred. His thin hands clutched the news¬ 
papers that his father had brought to them; he sat exactly 
as he had sat when they left the station ; he had never once 
looked towards his mother, and from the arrangement of his 
cap and shawl she could see little of his face. But illness 
and grief were stamped on every line of his drooping figure, 
and the marked way in which their four fellow-passengers 
forbore to look in their direction emphasised her consciousness 
that Will was not the only person who believed that a last 
parting had taken place. In spite of all her son’s protests, 
and his representations, she had never realised until now 
that it was even possible that she might never bring him 
home—that he might die abroad without ever seeing his 
brothers and sisters and father again. Now she knew that 
it was the very bitterness of death that her child was enduring, 
as he sat rigid and still, with his face pressed hard into the 
blue cloth cushion; and she knew, too, that it was her will, and 
hers only, that had laid this burden upon him before the time. 

The stricken fall of her son’s figure as he sat motionless 
in his stony grief overwhelmed her with remorse ; all that he 
had said against this project now seemed so sensible, and it 
now appeared so cruel to have torn him away from everything 
he loved. She shrank from the future she had created: the 
rdle that she had insisted upon seemed past her strength; 
she thought that Will had been right, and that hope had 
been only a self-deception, and that she had exiled the son 
that she loved to no purpose. 

And then the others ? Was it not hard on them to fore¬ 
stall Death by taking Will from them ? As for the children, 
they must endure it; but, like herself, her husband had 
always been particularly attached to this son. How did he 
feel now, the poor father who had seen his boy for the last 
.time on earth ? How would he feel as the winter went on 
and Will failed ? What must it be to know Will was dying, 
and not be able to go to him ? And she herself: how should 
she bear it ? Suppose Will couldn’t forgive her : suppose 
she had weakened his love ? He had promised that he would 
go cheerfully; but so far, poor child, he did not look cheerful, 
and there are promises that cannot be kept. Supposing lie 
pined and was homesick, or was coYd Yo> bar ? Oh I if he 
resented the pain she had pni Ynm Yo—YYba 
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demned her—what should she do ? He had not once looked 
at her; he had made no sign that he was aware of her pre¬ 
sence—he had made no attempt to comfort, though he knew 
she must be suffering too. If he were angry, it would be 
better to go home even now. Since leaving Victoria not a 
word had been spoken; the fellow-passengers looked at news¬ 
papers and sat silent, knowing full well that they were in the 
presence of the grief, not less supreme because so common, 
of a despairing mother who is taking her son away to die; of 
a sick man who is taking leave of friends and hope and home 
and country, and who feels that he is going to a land whence 
he never can return. 

The silence was complete. Will never even stirred; the 
mother could endure this immobility no longer. The fear of 
vexing him faded beneath the greater dread of what his 
silence might imply ; and though dreading a repulse from the 
son, who alone among her children had never found her 
violent love importunate, she leaned forward and put out her 
hand. Will did not see it, and she drew it back, not ventur¬ 
ing to touch him lest he should be cold to her. Yet if it 
were so, if she had offended him, better know it now while it 
was still possible to return. 

1 Will/ she said, very tremulously, and she laid her hand 
firmly on one of his and pressed it. He turned his hand as 
it lay under hers and closed hers in its grasp; then he with¬ 
drew into the extreme comer of his seat, and made a sign 
that she should come and sit by him. His face was still 
pressed into the cushion, but when she came to sit between 
him and the window he quickly turned it to the other side. 

Mrs. Harrington, without speaking, sat at his side, and he 
slipped his arm round her waist and drew her head on to his 
shoulder; then she laid her hand on his knee, and he closed 
his left hand upon it, stroking it gently. Quickly though he 
had turned his head, he had drawn the shawl up over liis 
mouth, and his face, resting against the padded buttresses 
that divided his seat from the next, was still invisible. Mrs. 
Harrington bent down and pressed a kiss on the shoulder of 
his coat. 

* Dear, dear, good son/ she said, in a low, fervent voice, 
and began to sob with emotion, and Harrington gave her a 
warning squeeze. 

1 Hush ! hush I * she heard him say, in a whispered tone, \ 
but the very touch of his loving hand \ 
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sobbed quietly for some time. Still, the proof that Will’s 
feeling for her was unchanged restored her peace of. mind: 
she wept for emotion and relief, rather than for sorrow; and 
the flickering, delusive hope again became more precious than 
his happiness or his wish. The resolution she had formed of 
offering to take him home faded as quickly as it had sprung 
up, and he never knew how near she had been to relenting. 

They had a rough crossing, and a weary, dreary, sea-sick 
journey to Paris, where they slept. The early hours of the 
night were for Harrington one long spasm of coughing, and 
the fatigue and emotion of the day made him more than 
commonly restless and feverish. But towards morning he 
fell into a quiet sleep, and rested late. At noon, when his 
mother stole softly into his room for the ninth time, he was 
still in bed, and he announced his intention of remaining 
there, as they were to travel all night. He was perfectly 
cheerful (according to promise), but she suspected that the 
wish to be quiet, to lie with his eyes closed, and to be left to 
his thoughts, had much to do with his decision of remaining 
in bed. The harrowing days since Christmas, the partings, 
the journey, the bad night, had left their mark on him ; 
framed in the whiteness of the bed he looked terribly hectic 
and fragile : again the futility of hope was borne in upon her. 

* Will, child,’ she began, intending to say that even now 
she would take him home if he wished it. But to part with 
the hope that she felt to be futile was too great a sacrifice, 
and she ended, ‘ If you are tired, we can wait till to-morrow.* 

‘No; don’t wait for my sake, mother,’ he said, raising 
himself on his elbow. ‘ I shall get a good sleep again now, 
and be perfectly ready by evening ; and we shall neither of us 
feel happy till the journey is over.’ 

His mother bent over him. ‘ You will try to be happy, 
then, dearest ? ’ 

‘ Oh, mother! ’ His great eyes filled with tears. 1 1 ought 
not to have let you come; you have a dreadful, miserable 
time before you, dear. It is the greatest folly—this journey! 
Ah, mother ! do realise all the needless suffering you are bring¬ 
ing on yourself.’ 

‘ Will, Will, my love, you promised-’ 

‘ I know, mother; and for my part I had as soon go on. 
Now I’ve endured it all—well, to go back would mean that in 
a few weeks’ time I should have to endure it all again. But 
for you, mother—I could think o i nothing otee ajlni^ht—away 
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from friends—when my death comes—when it’s past, and 
you’re alone, and all the long, dreadful journey home—*—* 

* Don’t be so cruel! ’. She sank on to the edge of the bed, 
and hid her face in her hands. 

* Well, what are you looking forward to, dear mother ?* he 
asked, looking with gentle eyes at her bent figure. 4 If that 
future is too painful to be thought of, why bring it on your¬ 
self ? If we go back, there will be father and the others; if 
we go on, you will have to face it all—the horrid business 
details and everything alone. Was it not bad enough when 
we were together and buried Kathy ? But you’ll be alone— 
there will be no one to comfort you as you consoled me in my 
sorrow! ’ 

4 If we go back, I shall never have another happy hour! ’ 
said Mrs. Harrington, letting her hands fall into her lap, and 
looking at Will with a set face, like a closed floodgate of passion. 

He moved a little nearer to her, and lay back that his 
hand might be free to take hers, and he drew it to his lips and 
kissed it. 

4 If it’s too hard for you, Will, say so—say so: don’t let 
me feel that this has broken your heart! ’ 

4 1 give you my word that it hasn’t,’ said Harrington 
earnestly. 4 You will see : so long as you are content I shall 
be perfectly happy.* 

Mrs. Harrington sobbed. ‘You’re too good—you’re too 
good, child,’ she said; and bending down, she laid her head 
on his pillow. 

It was dark the next evening when they arrived at Men¬ 
tone, but there was a moon, and they could see that their 
rooms opened on to a balcony, and commanded a beautiful 
view to the sea. The rooms themselves were fairly well fur¬ 
nished and comfortable ; and the end room, which was to be 
Will’s, had views to both south and west, and was spacious 
and airy. To the young man, accustomed all his life to pinch¬ 
ing poverty, and for many years to the squalid discomfort of 
cheap lodgings and third-rate restaurants, everything appeared 
luxurious. 

When he awoke on the following morning the sky was 
deep blue, and the brilliant landscape was lighted by dazzling 
sunshine. There was no wind, and the air felt summer-like 
and balmy; flowers were blowing in the hotel gardens, and 
they and the light and the semi-tropical plants 
forget that it was winter, 
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The sunshine and warmth, the beauty of the scene before 
him, and the comfort of his surroundings, acted like a charm 
on Harrington’s impressible nature: he walked out with his 
mother in the sunshine, took his food without loathing, and 
felt better, notwithstanding the fatigue of the journey. 

Before the day was half over his mother had asked him 
three times whether he did not feel she had been right, and 
had assured him as often that she had told him so; and though 
the manner of the doctor who was to attend him cast a damper 
upon her spirits, she still felt that at last she had drawn her 
darling from under that dark shadow, and that he would 
surely get well. 

The weather continued favourable; it was possible to sit 
out of doors for several hours each day. They went for little 
slow, sauntering walks, and for drives. Harrington’s spirits 
were excellent, his appetite returned, he slept well, had less 
fever, coughed little during the day, and had usually only two 
bad turns in the night. His mother went through cruel 
fluctuations of hope and fear, but while the warm weather 
lasted the balance was with hope; every day he seemed to her 
to be better, and his good nights, his appetite, and his ease 
were so many virtues for which she could not praise nor love 
him sufficiently. She could not endure that he should be out 
of her sight for five minutes : every hour that she passed with 
him made him more precious, dearer, nearer her heart. And 
yet she knew that, loving and gentle though he was, Will was 
not as he used to be: an extreme reserve had replaced the 
intimate relations that had existed of old between mother and 
son. The fact that she thought him recovering while he 
believed himself dying had raised a barrier between them, and 
made all that was nearest Will’s heart unmentionable between 
thepa. 

He spoke of home only with great restraint, and his own 
future and his spiritual state were things that could not be 
touched on so long as the tacit understanding existed that 
neither should wound the feelings of the other, and that if one 
would not speak of recovery, the other should refrain from 
alluding to death. Yet sometimes in the morning hours Will 
was so laughing, so merry, so like his old self of bygone days, 
that the mother knew hope had found a place in his heart 
also. This hope, indeed, was a strange, unreasoning impulse, 
difficult to account for, ani and it never wholly 

leceive d the sufferer. W. vtawp 
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aware that it was a symptom, that the progress of the disease 
was not arrested, and that his condition did not offer the 
slightest ground for hope. But Will Harrington, who was 
twenty-four, naturally lively, and now in a state of febrile 
excitement, could not believe that while he felt well, and while 
the sun shone, he was to leave the life that, in spite of suffer¬ 
ing and bereavement, he still found precious. In the midst 
of his preparation for death he caught himself t hinkin g of 
what he should do in the future; and once, when he felt par¬ 
ticularly well, he so utterly forgot his position as to unfold 
his hopes and aims to his mother, and expound certain views 
that he held on the treatment of hysteric paralysis. Speaking 
rather quickly and with excitement, his cough choked him ; 
after it had ceased he became silent, and as depressed as he 
had been elated before. 

The hotel was full, but the other visitors were of a dif¬ 
ferent stamp from the Harringtons: they all appeared rich, 
worldly, fond of dress, and frivolous ; and the Methodists led 
a very separate life. It is true that, even without the common 
ground of mutual interests, Will, who was young, and gentle, 
and handsome, and dying, won all sympathies; but his 
mother’s love was so jealous that she discouraged any ad¬ 
vances that were made to him—she could not endure that the 
benediction of his sweet eyes should rest on any face but hers, 
or that any precious word or smile of his should be bestowed 
elsewhere. And Harrington had lost much of his genial 
cordiality—he met advances gratefully and gently; but he was 
ashamed of the sounds of his coughing, and the fear lest his 
feverish breath should be infectious, made it terrible to him 
to have anyone near him. They took their meals apart, and 
seldom entered the public rooms, though Harrington con¬ 
stantly tried to persuade his mother to go into the drawing¬ 
room and make friends among the ladies. 

* What do those fashionable people want with me, child ? ’ 
she would say. And when Will responded that fashion was 
not even skin deep and that he would like her to make woman- 
friends, she would only reply,‘ Oh, I can’t, love—I can’t—I 
have no thought but for you,* and put her arms about him 
and kiss him. 

What she dreaded, what made her shun the ladies’ room, 
was the pitying inquiry for her son’s health that would greet 
her: the persistent blindness of all these ^eo\>\e to 
was insupportable. 
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About a fortnight after their arrival the weather broke; 
wind and chili and wet set in. It was as cold, as damp, and 
almost as gloomy as London. All poor Will’s improvement 
melted as quickly as summer snow; his pulse and tempera¬ 
ture dew up, he coughed incessantly, his spirits sank, his 
nights were restless, and he turned with loathing from his 
food. And now, indeed, his mother did find the task that she 
had undertaken beyond her strength; her misery was greater 
than she could bear, and at times Will's relapse seemed as 
cruel and wilful as his recovery had seemed virtuous. He 
would eat more if he knew how she suffered, but he ate 
nothing; at the sight of food the green pallor of nausea crept 
over his face, and he pushed the plate away untasted. And 
he would drink all day—his thirst was insatiable, but he 
would not quench it with milk. Water, lemonade, coffee, tea, 
he would take all day and all night; but it needed all Mrs. 
Harrington’s resources to induce him to take milk, while 
every meal became a scene of tears and misery. Harrington 
was exceedingly patient; he coughed, and drew his short, 
panting breath, and tossed through his sleepless nights with¬ 
out a murmur. But his mouth was scorched and parched 
with fever, and his loathing so intense that he could not 
swallow food. The cover was raised, the dish served, Har¬ 
rington looked at his portion with shuddering distaste. 

* Oh, Will! try, my dear; don’t you like it ? * 

* I am sure it’s very nice, but not to-day, mother. I can't; 
please don’t ask me.' 

* What can I get for you ? ' cried the poor woman, with a 
break in her voice. ‘ All night I lay thinking what would 
tempt you, and now you won’t even try. You might try, 
Will. Try, darling—it’s a nervous feeling, my dear; it is 
exhaustion—try, and you will feel better.’ 

4 I’ve too much fever, mother. Beally I feel very ill.' 

* Well, dear, I’m sure I don’t wonder—anyone would 
feel ill—it is two days since you took any food. You will be 
less hectic if you eat something. Think, love, how much 
better you were when you ate more/ 

* Oh! * Harrington smiled at her gently. * Gome now, 
come now, that is the cart before the horse.' 

At the next meal Mrs. Harrington wept, then she appealed 
to the doctor; but although the doctor continued to torture 
Will with blisters and plasters and drj cups and embrocations 
fill there was not an inch ol slsux 
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he could do little to help her in this case. He merely said 
that too much could not be expected from human nature, and 
that with such a temperature he expected the loathing was 
unconquerable. 

Then in her extremity the poor woman tried every cure 
that was advertised, or that anyone in the house recommended 
her. She ransacked the newspapers, and wrote to every 
quack. Her misery was now intense. In spite of her cold¬ 
ness and reserve her pitying fellow-visitors made friends with 
her. 

4 Will! ’ she exclaimed one day, when she came back into 
his room with a plate of jelly in her hand. * Will dear *— 
she came and sat by his chair, which was placed in the 
window— 4 I have just met that red-faced lady in the passage. 
She is a very nice person. She has a nephew who was ex¬ 
actly as you are. Quite as ill, love. All the same symptoms.* 
A sob choked her. She paused to swallow it, and went on : 
1 She says he was a skeleton, and tortured for his lungs, just 
as you have been—just the same case in every way. Then 
someone advised him to take a raw apple every morning on a 
fasting stomach. Well, laugh, dear, and he did it; all his 
illness came from some form of dyspepsia, and now he is 
with the army in the Soudan.* 

4 I shall never be with the army in the Soudan, poor old 
mother,* said Harrington, stroking her hand gently. 

4 1 don’t want it, my treasure,* cried the poor woman, her 
lips quivering piteously. ‘ But, my child, you might try to 
get better. It seems the complaint was nervous—and you— 
you know everyone says you are only a bundle of nerves. It 
is a very simple thing to try, Willie.* 

She looked at him with an agony of appeal and love and 
sorrow. 

4 Of course I will try,* said Harrington, holding out his 
thin arms with a movement of tenderness and pity. ‘I 
would do more than that for you.’ 

4 Oh, child! ’ His unresisting gentleness shook her faith 
in the power of the apple. The apple could not be expected 
to produce an immediate effect, for, as Will said, when his 
mother was disappointed at the lack of instantaneous result, 
it was a scientific remedy, not a miracle, and they must give 
it time to act; but indeed, beyond a slight indigestion and a 
little playful teasing, it had no result at all, and 
Boon proposed to Include the core and atem m 
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But Mrs. Harrington told the red-faced lady that her son wad 
giving the remedy a trial, and then other visitors made sug¬ 
gestions and offered prescriptions—from the juice of tho 
Indian herb, the susquihasha, much prized and valued by 
the native tribes, price one shilling and a penny halfpenny 
the bottle, to a small electro-galvanic battery. 

Pity for his mother’s wounded heart induced Harrington 
to submit to everything. He ate his apple every morning, 
and followed it by a pur4e of watercress that another lady had 
recommended; and when the juice of the susquihasha plant 
was added, he only said gravely that he feared it might prove 
an antidote to the apple, and took it without more ado. But 
neither medicines, professional nor quack, nor batteries, nor 
blisters, wrought any improvement in Harrington’s state, and 
he daily became weaker and thinner and more suffering. Then 
an American lady waylaid his mother with a pamphlet and a 
bottle. The pamphlet related to the cure of consumption by 
rubbing with a certain oil, and the bottle contained the em¬ 
brocation. By this wonderful remedy the wasting was re¬ 
paired, and in time the lungs healed and recovered all their 
power. A member of the family of some people who knew 
friends of hers had been snatched from the very jaws of death 
by this treatment; she had sent for the medicine to Liverpool, 
and begged the mother to give it a trial. 

‘ Oh, you are very kind,* said Mrs. Harrington, her eyes 
filling. 

1 Oh, not at all; we all feel so sorry! He is so patient 
and good, and he looks so ethereal 1 * 

Ethereal! Her sturdy, solid little Will ethereal! Saintly, 
if you like, angelic, beautiful, but ethereal! She hurried to 
his room, and he turned towards her with his kind smile. 
Alas! yes; it was true. Will looked ethereal. 

Half sobbing, she showed him the pamphlet and read him 
the miraculous cures, but for once Will was obdurate. The 
hectic colour mounted in his cheeks and he became angry. 
His mother should not be his servant. No, no, at least not 
as long as he was able to wait on himself. No, he was trying 
remedies enough. No, if he was to be cured let the apple and 
the snails (did she suppose that because he said nothing he 
didn’t know that they were snails ?) or the susquihasha, or 
the six different preparations of herbs that he was taking, 
cure him. No. He would not be stripped and rubbed. His 
mother had enough to do without* that* asA a& 
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sure she must see by this time that nothing made the least 
difference. Let him at least die decently, cleanly and in 
peace. Mrs. Harrington said ‘ Very well ’ in a cold tone; she 
turned away, and for the twentieth time that day began to 
dust the room. The rustling sound of her movements and 
the little tap with which everything came down into its place, 
fretted the invalid past endurance. His temper seemed like a 
rising fire within him, and a mood of self-pity excessively rare 
to him came upon him. He felt it hard that he should be so 
tormented and teased when he suffered so wearily. He felt it 
cruel to have dragged him out here to die far from his home. 
And having done so, that his mother should say ‘ Very well' 
in that cold manner. She had quarrelled with him already 
twice to-day—at breakfast, and again at his lunch. She 
didn’t realise how ill he felt to quarrel with him in that way. 
And to persecute him to be rubbed with that loathsome quack 
remedy! He had submitted to too much; she had no respect 
for his pride as a man or a physician. 

The tapping noise of the dusting, varied by sniffs and sighs 
and sometimes a sound like a choked sob, continued. 

‘ She has lost all her talent for nursing,’ thought Harring¬ 
ton ; ‘ from the best of nurses she’s become the most fidget¬ 
ing ; she’s never still for an instant; she never sits down. 
All day long and half the night through she is doing useless, 
worrying things—making fidget and noise—and there’s no 
peace. It’s because she can’t bear to be still; it’s because 
she’s so anxious and so despairing. It’s all her love. Her 
poor love, that she knows is so powerless I And I’ve been 
hard and repulsed that very love of hers. Mother,’ he said in 
a very low voice. 

Mrs. Harrington turned; her own thoughts had been self¬ 
reproachful; she was as ready to ask pardon as to grant it. 
And before he had framed an apology she was at his side. 
Oh! it was she (as indeed it was) who was unreasonable. 
And he—he was her best and dearest. He must remember 
that, and not judge her. He must remember that she was 
desperate. That he—he was her sun and her light. He 
must think how her heart was bleeding to see him so changed. 
Knowing all that, knowing all that he was to her, and know¬ 
ing that she felt this rubbing to be a chance—he who was so 
kind and so good and so reasonable—seeing that it couldn’t 
hurt him, he couldn’t, he wouldn’t surely refuse her ? As she 
spoke she pushed his hair up out oi his sxA 
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head with a caressing movement that would have won him 
without any words. Yes, she was sure; he would undress 
himself now like a dear, and let her rub him, and then he 
could go to sleep for an hour. Tire her! What an idea! 
Why, to wait on him was her one pleasure. She soon 
stripped him to the waist, and began sponging his thin arms 
and shoulders as a preliminary to the rubbing. 4 Now, you 
see, love, it isn’t so bad; it doesn’t hurt your poor shoulders.* 

‘Indeed no! Your touch is so soothing; it eases the 
ache of my bones.* 

4 The ache of your bones! Do your bones ache, then, my 
dear one ? * 

4 They do a little, at times, through fever and weakness.* 

4 At what times ? * asked Mrs. Harrington, her eyes filling; 
and then as she got no answer she continued sadly, 4 At all 
times, I’m afraid, Willie ? * 

4 Well, yes, mother.* His head was bowed forward and 
she could not see his face. There was a pause, and Harring¬ 
ton thought that she must be making up her mind to offer to 
take him back to his home and his people to die. He waited 
for her to speak, and he waited a long time. At last she 
spoke. 

4 You have always been such a child for bones aching. I 
remember, when you broke your leg, all the bones of your 
body ached so, poor darling.* 

4 That was from lying still-* 

4 Oh, I don’t know, dear, I think it’s constitutional. I re¬ 
member I used to rub your arms hours during the night, and 
they were not kept still—not by any means still. You used 
not to mind your mother’s nursing in those old days, Willie.’ 

4 Happy old days ! Don’t recall them, mother.’ 

‘You think them happy now, Will, because you have 
forgotten the pain and the weariness, but my heart bled 
as it bleeds now, to see how you suffered. Some day, my 
darling-* 

4 No, dear old mother, we shall never look back on this 

time together. Give up the fight- There’s something I’ve 

wanted to ask you for days—* he paused, but his mother said 
nothing, and he went on in a hurried tone: 4 Now that I’m 
sinking so fast, should you think I had broken my word if I 
asked to go home ? ’ 

4 Yest whispered Mrs. Harrington, in a shuddering, in- 
drswn breath. 
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There was some movement, some indefinable sinking of 
her son’s thin body under her band, but no word or sigh. 
After a little silence he asked, very gently: 

4 Why, mother. Have you not given up hope ? * 

4 No.* Her voice was so low that it was felt rather than 
heard. 

She felt that he was smiling, and she knew the exact 
nature of his smile. 4 When you do give up hope you will 
take me ? You won’t let me die without the Sacrament ? 9 

4 Don’t speak of such dreadful things.* 

4 No, then, I won’t. If you should see that there is no 
hope, will you take me ? * 

4 Yes, dear son, immediately, I promise. Pray God it may 
not happen.’ 

4 Pray God rather, dear mother, that we may accept what 
He sends.* 

She bent down and kissed the crown of his head. 4 You 
are so good, Will, I won’t say my thought.* 


CHAPTER XXXH 

The weather improved; again the sun shone, but there was 
a keen wind with it, and either for that or for some other 
reason, Harrington, instead of rallying, retreated patiently 
and without complaint to the valley of the shadow of Death. 
Each day some lifelong habit was abandoned, some invalid 
concession taken up ; and though each concession was made 
for that one time only the lost ground was never recovered, the 
broken habit never resumed, and he daily became more and 
more of an invalid, taking ever shorter walks and longer rests, 
making ever less and less struggle to keep up appearances. 

But this retreat, like so many sorrows that lie near the 
heart, was never named, never alluded to ; only as time went 
on, mother and son feared to look one another in the face, 
and dared not meet each other’s eyes. Between them there 
was always the shadow of the gnef the mother would not 
face—her unacknowledged consciousness that her son was 
dying. In sundry ways she strove to let him know that she 
believed God would still cure him by a mira cle; she told him of 
wonderfuirecoveries, and when she read to him from the Bible 
she always chose one of the many passages 
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feel that God, having given His own Son, has a special pity 
for the grief of parents. Harrington knew quite well what 
would happen unless he himself chose the chapter, and 
sometimes the sound of her touching voice, soft and deep, 
that broke at the tender passages, was unendurable to him. 
He grew to dread certain beginnings. ‘ And it fell on a day.’ 
‘Not that to-day, mother!’ And then Mrs. Harrington 
would turn the pages of her Bible and begin, * Now when He 
had ended all his sayings in the audience.’ ‘ Not that, please, 
mother—nothing in that way ; * and he would choose some¬ 
thing that brought no promise to the mother. 

Still Mrs. Harrington made no comment; she shrank 
from hearing what she knew was in his mind, she longed to 
know that he was at peace and happy, but she feared to ask. 
What were his thoughts in the long slow hours of darkness 
as he turned and tossed, racked with his cough, consumed 
wi'h fever ? 

She had entreated him to let her sit up with him; but 
he had opposed this so strongly that she contented herself 
with placing her bed where she could see his, and sleeping 
with the door between their rooms open. She believed that 
he also could see her, but with increasing weakness his sight 
failed, and he- could see only what was near his eyes. What 
were his thoughts as he lay there, hour after hour, half blind 
in the twilight, tossing, fevered, tom with coughing ? She 
knew that he slept little, and could always tell whether he 
woke or slept, not only by the sound of his breathing, which 
was more rattling in his sleep, but by the hushed stealthiness 
of his movements when he lay awake. He coughed a great 
deal in his sleep, but if he was awake the cough was preceded 
by the slight rustling sound of the bed-clothes being drawn 
over his head; then, when the terrible spasm was over, a long 
low sigh of weariness, and the slow tentative movement of a 
person trying to turn without rustling the sheets. H she could 
restrain herself Mrs. Harrington lay still, and feigned to have 
kept the sleep he was so anxious not to break ; but generally 
her tenderness overmastered her, and she would throw on her 
dressing-gown and go to his bedside to give him milk, to mend 
his fire, to make any excuse for caressing him. Sometimes 
she thought that he looked very sad, but she never dared ap ; 
proach the subject lest a second time he should ask to be taken 
home. Did he pine to go horned Was home-sickness the 
sorrow that looked out oi h\a Yio&ov* ^ 
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fear of death ? Very often she sat down for a while by his 
bedside, and they would talk a little of Kathy, of his cough 
and the fever, and the pain in his head; and then perhaps he 
would fall into uneasy slumber, still coughing and toss¬ 
ing, with rattling, panting breath, and from time to time his 
limbs would jerk with a weak, convulsive movement, or he 
would mutter a few agitated words. Once or twice in his 
sleep he began sobbing, and then she woke him; but even 
then she dared not ask him what was amiss. For if he 
begged to go home what should she do ? If he told her he 
was afraid of dying, how could she comfort him ? He was 
so feeble now that there was no possible chance of taking him 
home. In those dark miserable hours as she sat by his bed 
watching his weakness, she realised what lay before her. 
Alone in this foreign land she was to lose him, with none to 
pray or to help or to comfort; in the spiritual isolation of the 
exiled sectarian he must endure, and she witness the lonely 
suffering of his last agony. She had seen very little of death, 
but the unconscious twitchings and uneasy movements of her 
son’s sleep filled her with apprehension. What was it like, 
this dread mystery? And with what feeling was her son, 
who had seen it so often, awaiting its coming ? 

Alas, alas ! as she suspected, Harrington’s heart was sore 
and sad. During the little spurt of health he had been re¬ 
signed and happy, though every now and then, at unexpected 
moments, his heart had contracted, and a great aching empti¬ 
ness and fear had filled his soul. Some very trivial matter 
had generally brought about this breach of his inward peace : 
some too loving look or movement of his mother, or the scent 
of a flower, or the conceited, bobbing gait of the grey pigeons 
that strutted at his feet—something that made life sweet. 

Still, in spite of some moments of passionate regret, he had 
been happy; content to accept without question the will of God. 

But change of bodily condition had brought with it mental 
change; with increase of fever, he had become restless, un¬ 
easy, nervous and irritable ; his days were burdensome, and at 
night a terrible chaos of spiritual desolation darkened Ins soul. 

His faith, which up to this had been little tried, was grievously 
shaken : the assurance of the presence of God was withheld 
from him , and his prayers seemed to be directed to nothingness. 

And this inward change filled him with dreadful uneasi¬ 
ness ; night after night the terrible thought — 

‘Suppose after all that we are mexeVj axA 1 
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that the grave is the end ? Fever and weakness have changed 
not only my temper and my disposition, but my very soul and 
the nature of my thoughts. I am not the same person that I 
was six weeks ago, and how can such things be if we have 
souls ? What is the soul but the brain ? My brain is ill- 
nourished, weakened by fever, and with the tendency to over¬ 
excitability common to phthisical patients. And my soul? 
How does my soul differ from it ? It is the same. As I ap¬ 
proach Death I seem to have less soul instead of more soul; 
the decay of my body dims, instead of clearing, my inward 
vision. As my eyes fail and my mind grows weak and wander¬ 
ing, my soul—yes, my soul fades too, and it seems but too 
likely that when I draw my last breath there’ll be an end of 
me. Only for that—only because with age we all come to 
think this, why should every one pity me ? The doctor, the 
waiters, the bath-chair man, the visitors who have seen me 
once or twice, would they pity me if they were sure I was to 
be freed from this miserable world to live in eternal bliss ? 
No, no, no one is sure. And there is nothing beyond the grave: 
only decay and rottenness and corruption. That is the “ Land 
of Darkness,” “ without any order and where the light is as 
darkness.” So we read in the Bible: there God forgets us; 
once dead we are “ the slain that lie in the grave whom Thou 
rememberest no more.” Ah! why is it such a mystery : why 
is so little known of it ? Why are we left in the ignorance 
and uncertainty ? Unless faith be a delusion, how comes it 
that faith and intellect, piety and knowledge, spirituality and 
mental power, are so often in inverse ratio ? How is it that 
commonly those who think most believe least ? 

* How can the state of the world be reconciled with the 
idea that a loving, omnipotent God created and rules it ? If 
He loves us like sons and is powerful to save us, why do so 
many drift to damnation ? Aye, why are millions and millions 
born into the world to certain perdition, to wretchedness, 
misery, loathsome disease, ignorance, vice, and hopelessness ? 
Why, if He loves all His creatures, does He make the innocent 
brutes cruel, merciless and full of lust ? Innocent creature 
preys upon innocent creature; obeying the law of their nature 
irresponsible, sinless creatures torture each other and delight 
in the pain they inflict. For these there is no resurrection; 
from birth to death they may suffer hardships, and hunger 
and anguish. We believe in no compensation for them. What a 
terrible world, what a nightmare \ kn^\e\he sscM * 
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Fevered, distraught, half-delirious, he was powerless to 
direct his thoughts; they commonly went over and over this 
gloomy round, and dwelt on the most appalling mysteries of 
creation till sleep relieved him, and after waking the idea was 
changed. Then all his previous, involuntary doubts and fears 
appeared to him as sins. All his doubts of the existence of 
God passed away, and there succeeded the still more terrible 
thought that His face was averted in anger. 

*1 have doubted God, I have disbelieved His promises, I 
have judged my Maker. But that is not why He is far from 
me, there was something before. His face was already averted, 
and it was because I would not submit to that chastening that 
I fell into this dreadful fault. What have I done ? How have 
I denied Him that in my supreme need He withdraws Himself 
from His son and servant ? 

* If I die now in this dreadful frame of mind I shall be lost, 
and I can’t pray. I seem to be praying to null and void, where 
there is no one who hears and who pities. All my love for 
God and my trust in my Saviour is turned into doubt and 
terror. A month ago Christ seemed more near to me than my 
own mother, and kinder and more sustaining, and now—and 
now there is no comfort near me. Why am I so afflicted ? 
Is it because I have come out here away from the means of 
Grace ? How dare I die here : without my Communion : 
without the Sacrament necessary to salvation ? Oh, I daren’t 
die! I have made my mother my idol: For her I have for¬ 
saken God. And He has forsaken me. I must go home. Still 
it was only an error ; God knows that I took it up as a cross ; 
that we prayed over it, and that it seemed to me the way He 
had appointed. My flesh shrank. I am quite sure that I did 
what I believed to be His will. In His mercy He cannot con¬ 
demn me for a mistake. By Thine own desolation have pity 
upon my anguish! Lighten the terrible darkness of my soul! 

4 How can I bear it ? How can I suffer this agony of soul ? 
Oh, my God! Save me from doubt and from blaspheming 
Thine honour. It is my fever, it is delirium ! What a pulse! 
And my poor head—how it aches ! If only mother would 
wake and come and sit by me! If my eyes were not so dim, 
if I could see! If there were someone to take me and hold 
me by the hand! But would that help my soul ? No : night 
after night I go through this anguish! * 

He sat up in his bed and looked wildly about him. The 
darkness was sultry and dreadful, peopled WOu 
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one such night, .as he lay trembling, afflicted with an awful 
realisation of the misery of the world, he heard his mother 
slip from her bed, he heard the sound of the buttons on her 
dressing-gown jingling as she threw the garment around her; 
then her quiet, dear step across the floor, and her loved, 
familiar figure, dim at first, clearer and clearer as she 
approached, came into sight. There seemed light and 
strength and comfort in her very presence. She came up to 
the bed and bent over without touching him lest he should be 
asleep. Harrington smiled and looked up at her with loving 
eyes, and then she said:—‘ Well, dear one,* and with a loved, 
familiar movement she pushed the hair back from his face. 
Because of his fever he was always chary of touching her, but 
on this night he felt so heartbroken and desolate that in the 
joy of her coming he forgot his miserable state, and threw his 
arms round her neck. She was not there! There was 
nothing ! His arms passed through emptiness and fell back 
on to the bed. There was nothing ! He started, and his dim, 
wild eyes looked round; she was nowhere in the room, she 
had not left her bed! 

He fell back and buried his face in the pillow. So it had 
come to this—he did not know what was from what was not, 
any more. 

In his depression he never thought that this took tbj 
sting from the wanderings of his fancy, and it seemed to him 
that he would never know peace of mind any more. 

‘ This is the end, this is the end,’ he said to himself in his 
misery. ‘ Now if any spiritual consolation is vouchsafed me I 
can never know that it is real. If I could have the Sacrament 
I should know. That could not deceive me—but my feelings 
and my thoughts are all morbid and diseased! Oh, why does 
Death come when we are so unfit to face its temptations, and 
to brave its terror ? I see no light in this terrible darkness; 
and I, who hi health would have died without fear or regret, 
cling to my life now it’s a burden ! I saw all the wretched¬ 
ness of mankind, and our sins, and that never dismayed me; 
yet now, because I am bidden die an easy death, I doubt 
God’s love and His very existence ! There is no flesh on my 
bones ; every inch of my body is in pain and suffering. In 
the morning I wish for the night, and at night I long for the 
morning, and yet—if my consumption were a slow one : if I 
might burn, and sweat, and ache, and cough a little longer in 
wretchedness , how thankful I \ 1* the Shadow 
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of Death ? In dying, must all pass through this appalling 
doubt and desolation? Did my poor Kathy endure this 
anguish and make no sign ? Why have I never felt so in 
previous illnesses ? I have been near Death and without this 
terror. Until now my faith never failed me! Oh! please 
God, every one has not to go through this trial; please God 
my poor, suffering darling was spared! But we can’t know; 
our Saviour endured it, and David—he, too, was smitten by 
the sorrows of Death. But I am still a good way off dying ; 
is all the rest of my journey to be so hideous; and as my 
strength fails will my wandering fancies become more and 
more dreadful ? I shall lose self-control; I shall let my poor 
mother know of my terror ! How wrong I have been to take 
my faith so much for granted; how bitterly I am punished for 
my carelessness! And to be here cut off from everyone who 
could reassure me! Oh God, my God! If there is any God! 
My soul’s starving; I must go home. I must go home. I 
must die in the arms of my church and my father! * 

He turned and coughed, and again he heard his mother 
get out of her bed, put on her wrapper, and step quietly 
across the floor. 

But now all that which had been so loved appeared hate¬ 
ful ; it was not she—it was It. It was that fearful, horrible 
hallucination that was approaching. Harrington threw him¬ 
self on to his other side. 4 If it speaks I won’t answer,’ he 
thought—drawing up his knees with a vindictive movement. 

4 Will dear,’ said Mrs. Harrington’s voice. 

4 It is It: it’s my fancy—my illness,’ thought Harrington 
angrily. ‘Well, if it is, where is the risk? If my weak 
mind is deceived, what odds? But to seem cold to my 
mother! Some time or another it will be she and not It! ’ 
He turned again and drew the clothes away from his face. 
4 Well, mother dear,’ he said, looking at the figure shyly. ( 4 Is 
it she or It ? ’ he wondered.) 

4 You’re not sleeping,’ said the figure, coming up to the 
bed, and pushing his damp hair from his brow. 

4 It’s the Thing,’ thought Harrington; for hallucination 
had stroked him with that same soft touch, and the thought 
was disgusting. He looked up with so much horror in his 
eyes that she started away. 

4 Oh, Will l Will! What have I done ? What’s the 
matter ? * 

4 Why, what have I done ? how di&WoOk 
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you call out so ? ’ said Harrington, with a little, high-pitched, 
nervous laugh. 4 I was in some kind of a moon, I suppose, 
and you roused me. A very pleasant start.’ He hoped with 
his whole heart that she would sit down by the bed ; but, in 
spite of the alteration in his nature, it never occurred to him 
to grieve her by confessing that he was unhappy. 4 I don’t 
even know them apart,’ thought the invalid: and he grasped 
the hand. 4 Yes, this is surely my mother.* 

Mis. Harrington brought up a chair and sat down by the 
bed, and at that distance he became confused again. * Now, 
which is it?* he thought. His exhausted look and the 
perplexed expression of his face frightened his mother. It 
was impossible to deceive herself longer. Her darling—her 
dearest—was dying! A sudden rush of dread and shrinking, 
and of remorse for all that she had brought on him over¬ 
came her. 

4 Oh, Will! Tell me, my love, do you still pine to go 
home ? * 

But before the words were out of her mouth there came 
the ghastly comfort of knowing that, had they not come here, 
the future that she shrank from would have already been the 
present. The blow she was dreading would have fallen had 
they stayed in England; the son whose hand was holding 
hers would already have been in his grave. Oh, these precious 
days were well worth their torture—a month hence (perhaps 
this day week) with what intolerable yearning she would be 
looking back to the happy agony oi this hour. He was 
there; he was still hers ; she could still hold her child in her 
arms! When he was gone! Oh, intolerable thought! 

4 Let us start to-morrow,* said Will eagerly. * Let us get 
out of this dreadful place.’ 

She rose and bent over, and took him up in her arms, and 
strained him to her. 4 You shall go the first day you are well 
enough,* she answered, kissing his cheek. 4 You will be 
stronger in May, and wonder how ever you thought as you 
think now, darling.’ 

4 Oh, you can’t deceive yourself! * said the young man in 
a compassionate tone. 4 It grieves me—it grieves me past ex¬ 
pression to leave you in such a situation. I should not have 
come. God forgive me I ’ 

4 Oh, my child ! If you’re going to repent of your goodness, 
you'll never have done. Turn round now, love; let me help 
you l there, dear one, try to get a\itt\e e\ee^: 
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He turned towards the window, where morning was be¬ 
ginning to show through the blind, and the light lifted a great 
weight from his soul. All his fears were dispelled, and the 
terrors that had appalled him became unreal as past dreams; 
he drew a sigh of relief, and bade his mother go to bed again, 
but she sat at his side, knowing, what he had forgotten, that 
his morning spasm of coughing would soon come upon him. 
And true to its time it came; gurgling and tearing—shaking 
his feeble form, lacerating his bleeding lungs; dreadful, ex¬ 
hausting. And for this ailment (so trifling compared with the 
horrors of the night) his mother was tearfully, tenderly pitiful; 
holding him in her arms, moaning for sympathy, at every 
fresh struggle. 

* There, love, the kettle is boiling at last; in two minutes 
your tea will be ready, that will ease you.’ She went over to 
the hearth, and Harrington, hunched up to ease himself, and 
with the tears of his spasm rolling unheeded down his cheeks, 
watched the familiar movements of her dear, tall figure. Her 
spotted black and red dressing-gown, the white, frilled night¬ 
cap half covering her thick, black hair, recalled many similar 
scenes; and it seemed to him then that this tender, earthly 
happiness and the bond that love and suffering had made 
between his mother and himself, was sweeter than all the lofty 

S of Heaven. The red glow of the fire, and the cold, blue 
w tof the dawn falling upon his mother’s figure, the cosy 
singing of the kettle, the clink of the teapot and the cups—the 
homely, earthly, intimate details of his mother’s love and pity, 
filled his heart with the ache of yearning and regret. Just 
then he found it sweet to suffer, and to be grateful and be 
loved; it seemed to him then that there could be no love 
without giving and receiving service, and that Heaven without 
these humble, chequered joys, would be austerely chill. His 
mother came up to him and spoke in a loving, coaxing tone. 
Despite his fever he was shivering with weakness and the cold 
of the morning, and she put one warm arm round him while 
with the other hand she brought the cup to his lips. Dear 
earthly, broken happiness where love brings joy into our dark¬ 
est times of pain and sorrow! Harrington’s throat swelled, 
and his heart was wrung at the thought of leaving her, and by 
the knowledge that this sacred, suffering relationship was at 
an end. Should they meet ? Should they know one another 
if they met in Heaven ? Even so it could never be the eax&A 
again—never through all the eountleae oil 
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they mourn together, and share a common sorrow, never feel 
again this poignant rapture of love and gratitude and pity, and 
the languid delight of the sudden ease from fear and pain. 


CHAPTER XXXni 

Mentone was so full when the Prendergasts arrived that 
it was impossible to obtain good rooms; they went from house 
to house, but only north and east rooms were shown them, 
and they knew that where the Howards were, none but fourth- 
floor rooms were unoccupied. Finally, however, they drove 
there, thinking that, if they must have discomfort, they would 
have it with society. But the fourth floor was high up, and 
the rooms poor, meagre looking, comfortless and cold; there 
was no private sitting-room vacant, and as their disconsolate 
gaze swept round the chilly, mean-looking apartments, they 
regretted their comfortable London home. 

* Really, I think, Eugenia, these rooms are too small; those 
at the-’ 

The waiter interrupted by asking whether my lord and my 
lady could manage for a day or two with a very fine double- 
bedded room and a dressing-room—rez de chauss^e—west 
aspect to the large room, which was furnished like a magnifi¬ 
cent salon ? The Prendergasts consented to see it, and finding 
the room large, well-furnished, sunny and habitable, with 
French windows opening on to a balcony, accepted it, had fires 
kindled, and ordered tea. Then, seated in the red velvet easy 
chairs, they praised their luck, and denounced the hotel¬ 
keepers who would banish them to the attics, and keep such a 
charming apartment in reserve. But while the praises were 
still on their lips, they started, and looked at each other with 
apprehension, for through the thin party-wall that divided the 
west-north room from the west-south, came the sound of 
terrible coughing, distinct and clear, so that it was impossible 
to ignore it. To the Prendergasts, who knew consumption 
only in books, this horrible cough, loud, hard, and tearing, 
then loose and gurgling, had no connection with the slight 
romantic hacking of that interesting complaint. This was a 
cough that must shake the sufferer to pieces, a cough so 
shocking to listen to, that if there was much of it the Prender- 
^asta' room would be umnhabitabVe. 
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4 Ugh! ' exclaimed Charles with a grimace of shuddering 
disgust at the final sounds of the paroxysm. ‘ How revolting! 
It’s to be hoped that isn’t going on all evening! * 

‘DreadfulI Can that be consumption? It must be 
agony.’ 

There was a lull in the coughing, but while the waiter was 
arranging their tea, it began again. 

‘ Does that sort of thing go on all the time ? ’ inquired 
Charles, standing with his back to the fire, and nodding in the 
direction of the partition. The waiter, of course, was German, 
and of course he spoke English. 

4 Oh no, mi Lort: it is only a liddle at suntown: de tchen- 
dleman is radder telegate; he has biraps stayed out too lade 
dis fine evening.’ 

‘ I suppose he is an invalid—consumptive ? ’ suggested 
Lady Prendergast. 

‘ Oh no, me laty, he is not gonsombdive, nod at all. He 
has only a liddle gold tees last tays.’ 

‘He’d oblige me by getting rid of it,’ said Prendergast, 
raising his eyebrows incredulously. For, in spite of the 
waiter’s assurances, their neighbour did seem to be an in¬ 
valid, and with the sound of his coughing was mingled a 
woman’s voice of sadder, more tender, more pitiful tone than 
is called forth by the passing ailment of a man. The unhappy 
woman spoke in a low hushed tone, but from time to time an 
endearing word reached the Prendergasts ; and from word and 
tone alike they heard that the neighbours were English, 
united by ties of closest, most unrestrained affection. 

At dinner-time they told the Howards where they were 
quartered, and the drawback to their room. 

‘ I wonder which of these sickly-looking youths is our 
friend of the trifling cold ? ’ concluded Prendergast, looking 
down the table. 

‘ Oh, he doesn’t show up,’ said Captain Howard; ‘ I know 
who he must be. Fine young fellow, dying. Here with his 
mother—handsome woman. They keep to themselves, and 
look—not quite de notre monde, don’t you know. They are 
Shakers, Quakers, Baptists, Plymouth Rocks or something.’ 

‘ Plymouth Rocks are poultry, George; don’t let Sir Charles 
demoralise you,’ said his wife, smiling at Prendergast. 

‘ So they are, Blanche; I accept the correction; they are 
not Plymouth Rocks. They are something that prevents the 
mother wearing frills or a “ supplement” exA 
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young man exceedingly gentle and patient. We had that 
room of yours at first—’pon my soul I couldn’t stand it! And 
that little girl over there makes our present rooms almost as 
bad ; *tis a pity; you could have them when we go to Cannes. 
The coughs of these boys and girls are heart-rending.' 

* They are teaurant, at any rate,’ said Charles, helping 
himself to champagne. * These consumptives should be put 
all together.’ 

* So they are,* said Mrs. Howard. * This is their place: 
it’s we, you know, who are the invaders.’ 

Long before morning the Prendergasts were convinced that 
they must move, even if it should be to the attics ; there was 
little sleep on either side the partition; the muffled coughing, 
the compassionate hushed tones of the mother’s voice, the 
quiet, compunctious, stealthy movements of invalid and nurse 
continued with but little intermission. Towards morning 
there was an unusually long and violent spasm; then a few 
words in the faint, exhausted voice of the sufferer, and in 
reply the poor, overwrought, heart-broken nurse burst into 
passionate weeping. 

* Oh, confound it, this is worse than the coughing,' groaned 
Charles, and Eugenia drew the bedclothes over her head, 
deeming it sacrilege to hear the mother’s sobs, and the faint 
soothing voice of the dying son. 

After that came a season of almost unbroken silence; sleep 
descended on both sides the wall. As she dozed off, Eugenia 
was haunted by old memories, her girlhood returned to her, 
and twice she started thinking she had heard Harrington’s 
voice. Of late she had thought of him very little; but now, 
as sleep overcame her, her lost, regretted friend was very 
present to her mind. At last she slept soundly, but her sleep 
was restless, and she dreamed that she was dancing in a 
crowded room; she thought the hour was late, and herself 
excited by the movement and brilliant light and the gaiety 
around her. She was with Charles, and they were valsing, 
and in the heat and the light and the movement, she felt 
gayer than ever she had felt before. Suddenly the window 
was thrown open, and the morning light, white and pure, 
streamed in, making the lamp-light sordid. And the breeze 
that blew with it was sweet and fresh, like the air of the Rox- 
borough garden, rich with the genial smell of the earth, fra- 
gr&nt with roses and violets. The air of the room—close and 
hot, tainted and exhausted,\iea»Tj *»&&&& 
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nauseous; and the yellow glare of the lamps looked coarse, 
garish and flaring; and the dancing men and women, hot 
and jaded, with tom, crumpled clothing decked with faded 
flowers, became repulsive. That one ray of daylight made 
the gay scene a nightmare, as hideous as Landseer’s Feast 
of Gomus she had loathed and shuddered at as a girl. She 
rushed to the window, and the Priory garden was outside; 
she rushed to it, seeing purity and peace in its misty sun¬ 
shine, and filled with a sudden hatred of the dancing-room. 
The sweet air blew in through the window, but it was barred, 
and there was no opening, no escape. She clenched her fist, 
and heat the bars in impotent despair, and then she stood and 
looked longingly at the sweet old garden, wherein she could 
not tread. Many memories came back to her—dream within 
dream—and she looked up at the sky, and the sun was not 
the sun; it shone, but looked down on her with Harrington’s 
candid, honest eyes, and Harrington’s charming smile. What 
was that it said? The sun, or was it Harrington? She 
started, and put her hand to her head and woke, hearing the 
sound of that heart-rending, exasperating cough. Charles’ 
alcove was empty, there were flowers in the room, and the 
bright light of the fire was shining on her face. It was now 
nine o’clock, and she rose, haunted and depressed by her 
dream, eager to escape the jarring sound of the cough, and the 
piteous revelation of the despairing mother’s love. She was 
unused to broken nights, and sleeplessness after her jour¬ 
ney had given her a headache; so she declined to join the 
Howards and her husband in their walk, and, taking a book, 
went to sit quietly on the sunny terrace and enjoy the strange 
beauty of the scene. It was her first sight of the south, and 
she desired nothing except to sit alone and drink in the 
warmth and brilliance of the glittering light. At first the 
terrace was deserted, but soon gaily dressed women, smart 
children, pretty girls, and a sprinkling of sallow muffled men 
began to assemble; a brass band took up its position under 
the kiosk at the east end of the garden, and then from the 
room of their neighbours there came out a dark, handsome 
woman, pale and careworn, with set lips and tragic eyes. She 
was poorly, even shabbily dressed, without regard to fashion, 
and the shawls and rugs with which she was laden were time- 
stained and dowdy. With sympathy for the mother, and with 
an artist’s admiration for the grand lines of th& 
figure, Eugenia, watched her cross ftio 
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rugs to a sunny place, where a couple of easy chairs with a 
little table beside them had been left unappropriated. She 
arranged the rugs in the larger of the chairs, and then re¬ 
turned to the house. 

‘ Now I shall see him,’ thought Eugenia, *1 shall see this 
poor dying mother’s darling. I suppose each of these poor 
weak-lookmg lads down there calls forth the same intense 
maternal love.’ 

She looked, expecting to see just such another overgrown, 
narrow-shouldered figure, such another ordinary face. But 
when the invalid appeared her heart stopped, and her haunt¬ 
ing dream came back to her: thin, altered, hollow-chested as 
he was, in the wasted, muffled invalid she recognised the 
broad figure of Harrington. No, no : surely not Harrington: 
not Harrington, shuffling feebly, leaning on a stick and his 
mother’s arm ! Not Harrington creeping slowly, resting for 
breath, with a thin white hand clutching the knob of his 
stick; not Harrington! During one of his many rests the 
invalid turned to his mother and spoke, and a gleam of gentle 
amusement came into his soft eyes, and his thin face was 
lighted by Harrington’s sweet, merry, infectious smile. But 
this charming look, to which she had responded so often, now 
moved Eugenia, not to laughter, but to tears. She hurried to 
her room, and remained there sobbing, while the brass band 
brayed out the Huntsman’s chorus from ‘ William Tell.* Then, 
fearing the return of the walking party, she controlled herself, 
dried her eyes, and went out through her window on to the 
balcony, and down to the terrace. 

Harrington was now wrapped in the dowdy shawls, and 
his mother too had drawn a wrap far from new about her 
shoulders; in their old, poverty-stricken clothes, with their 
suffering, sorrowful faces, the two dingy, homespun figures 
looked a blot on the general brightness. 

As she descended the steps, Eugenia saw Mrs. Harrington 
turn towards her son, and then he, too, looked in her direction, 
but doubtfully, sadly, with a look of perplexity and distress. 
She was Prendergast’s wife; and he was not sure whether 
she'really stood there. ‘ Is it hallucination ? * he was wonder¬ 
ing. His mother's glance reassured him on the latter point, 
and he tried to rise, but Eugenia, hurrying a little, said 
quickly: ‘ Oh, please, don’t rise ’—she offered her hand, and 
with tears in her dark, unia\koma\Afc she added: ‘ I never 

beard of your illness i * 
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Harrington could not answer. Surprise and movement 
had brought on a fit of coughing, and the effort to stifle it 
only increased the evil. Eugenia turned towards his mother, 
and with a gracious movement, and a disa rmin g sweetness in 
voice and eyes, said gently: ‘1 must introduce myself, Mrs. 
Harrington; my name is Eugenia Prendergast, and it used to 
be Eugenia Canning. In those old days your son and I were 
great friends. He was so kind to me—and very, very good to 
my brother.* 

‘ He has always been good to everyone,* said his mother 
in a cold tone; and Harrington, still coughing, raised his 
sweet eyes and looked at Lady Prendergast with gentle apology 
for his mother’s manner and his cough. After a little, he 
managed to say how glad he was to see her looking so well, 
and that he hoped hers was only a visit of pleasure ? 

‘ Only that. I never heard that you were ill! I never 
knew you’d left London ! You have been very ill! Oh, I 
trust it is past—you are better ? * 

There was a very brief pause; then Mrs. Harrington, using 
a tone of cold disapprobation, answered: ‘ He is better; but 
he has had a bad illness. It takes time. Young people— 
after trouble—they often get coughs and things.’ 

For some indefinable reason Lady Prendergast knew 
that the mother was hopeless, and she herself could return 
no answer, so after another pause Mrs. Harrington con¬ 
tinued :— 

‘Last week he took a fresh cold: but he is getting on 
nicely: you are better to-day, William ? * 

Occasionally she addressed him as William before strangers; 
in atonement, he supposed, for the maternal endearments 
and caresses she lavished upon him in private, and this apolo¬ 
getic formality that recurred after scenes of exceptional tender¬ 
ness always touched and amused him. 

‘Yes, I am better to-day, mother,* he answered, and, 
turning towards Lady Prendergast, said, after a pause for 
breath, ‘ I am ashamed to think what a bad turn I did you 
last night.* 

She pleaded with a deprecating movement: ‘ Don’t think 
of that! It was for your sake—though we didn’t know who 
it was—that we minded! ’ 

‘ Yes. Still it is hard to be kept awake when one is tired. 
And you had only just come. You Y 

day P* 1 
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1 Only yesterday. And you ? How long have you been 
here ? * 

‘ It seems a very long time. I must think. Only ten weeks, 
is it, mother?’ 

‘Ten weeks to-morrow,* said Mrs. Harrington, looking 
sternly, almost revengefully, over the sea. 

Eugenia noted the tense compression of the lips, and the 
fierceness of the eyes that had forced back many tears, and she 
was little surprised when the unhappy woman rose abruptly, 
and hurried away to the house. 

‘ You see how she is,* said Harrington gently. ‘ You will 
excuse her. She couldn’t stay.* 

‘ I know—I could see that—but you must not lose heart,* 
said Eugenia in an appealing tone. ‘Now the cold winds 
are gone you will gain strength sitting out here in the sun¬ 
shine.* 

Harrington looked at her gracious, lovely figure with 
gentle admiration, and he smiled, but said nothing ; and she, 
knowing the thought that took refuge in silence, went on ap¬ 
pealingly : ‘ Dear Mr. Harrington, you must not expect to be 
well all at once. It takes a long, long while to get over a 
great sorrow.’ 

‘Yes, a long while,’ said the widower, smiling. ‘As we 
live we learn that nothing about us lasts so long as our affec¬ 
tions.’ 

‘ Yes, indeed, that is so true,’ said Eugenia earnestly, with 
an ecstatic look that was now seldom seen upon her face. 

‘ Everything else about us may change—circumstances, ideals, 
views, even our very faith and our character, but not our 
affections. Clouds may arise, we may misunderstand—we may 
seem to forget—I seemed to forget you last year, and you— 
you might have let me have news of you. Still—I don’t 
know how it was with you—but for my part—all along—I 
felt to you just as I did in the dear, sad old days when you 
were so helpful and kind to poor Genny Canning. Did you 
think I’d forgotten you ? * 

‘ No,* said Harrington, smiling, and the slight movement 
of his cheeks forced tears from his glistening eyes. 

‘ I know I gave you the right to be hurt—* said Eugenia; 
she put her hand on the arm oihis ^n<&uded in a 

broken voice , ‘ But it seemed so \ndahs 
‘I—I too,’ said Harrington, 

meat, * I too acted in a way float con\knoN.\» ^ 
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there are things that cannot be explained and that one still 
! believes in even against appearances. Among them the 
unalterable feeling of true friends.’ 

> 4 And we are true friends, we two,* said Lady Prendergast. 

| ‘ And if there has been a cloud, that is all past and for¬ 

given? And you will feel now that you have a grateful 
friend here—who had comfort and help from you in sad 
days—and who wants to help you in any, every way that lies 
in her poor power—as though she were a loving, inefficient 
sister.’ 

‘ You are just as you were,’ said Harrington, tenderly. 

4 1 am in affection for you, and always shall be,* said 
Lady Prendergast, * but in little else—still, I feel like my old 
self to day.* 

4 You seem so to me—just the same,’ said Harrington in 
a wistful falling cadence. 4 The past lives again now I see 
you.* 

4 Don’t tell me that you are changed,’ said Genny eagerly. 
‘Don’t tell me that you too have grown old and agnostic. 
Ah, I know you have not by your smile, and there is still 
someone who feels as in the old days.’ 

‘I have not grown agnostic,’ said Harrington, smiling. 
‘But as for feeling—I feel little like the happy, red-faced 
audacious boy who taught you how to skate two years ago.’ 
He was silent for a time, then he added: ‘ I owe to you the 
memory of my happiest young days.’ 

4 Since then you have had great sorrow. But we are still 
young. Nothing is ever quite the same again, but they are 
not all in the past, our happy days together. When you are 
back in town—’ her voice died in her throat, and after a pause 
she said huskily, ‘ People are often ill—and think as you think 
—and then get well again.’ 

‘ Yes, indeed, that’s very true,’ assented Harrington. 

‘ And when we are ill—our feelings—they are not quite a 
guide. People often hope, don’t they, through fever, and they 
feel depressed through having less. The very improvement 
makes them feel their weakness, and not they, but those about 
them, see they are getting well. Even your mother, who is 
so anxious, sees how nicely you are getting on.’ 

4 Ah, poor soul, she sees nothing of the kind ! ’ cried Har¬ 
rington, turning away his face. 4 You em — 

or rather I hope you cannot—no rest iox 
or day, and alone . ’ 


K. K 
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‘ And she must be alone ? ’ asked Eugenia. ‘ Could not 
one of your sisters come to help her ? * 

‘ We are so poor,’ said Harrington, ‘you know that. And 
that’s the great mistake of our being here. Dr. Bolton most 
generously sends me and would have paid my mother’s ex¬ 
penses too, but they made up a purse in the family. That’s 
empty, I’m sorry to say—and—ah, well, it’s a long, sad, lonely 
business for my poor mother! * 

4 It is sad for you, too,’ cried Lady Prendergast; ‘ and you 
feel that she’s overtired and lonely. But now we are here, 
you will tell her to rest, and to leave you to me; and when 
she sees we are friends, for your sake and to please you, she’ll 
make a friend of me. I am a very good nurse. To prove it, 

I shall make you take your milk now. I shall take care of 
you hours every day, and then leave you with Charles, and 
make Mrs. Harrington drive out with me.’ 

‘You are always kind,’ said Harrington; ‘but that can’t 
be.’ After a slight pause, he explained: ‘ I should be sorry 
to cast even the shadow of sorrow upon your brightness.’ 

4 Don’t speak like that,* said Genny, ‘ as if I were made 
only for pleasure; remember old days—remember that in my 
little way I, too, have known sorrow, and anxiety, because 
mother and I have often thought that we should lose papa. 
When you speak of me to your mother, be sure you tell her ^ 
that—tell her that I know the heart-ache, and faint hope, 
and weary dread. I know it all, and the heart-sickness and 
despair, and how we feel we can’t bear it, and how it comes 
to a happy ending after all.’ 

‘ You are so good, you are so kind,’ said the invalid, with 
a look as soft as compassion in his candid eyes. ! 

‘ Tell her so, tell her that,* said Lady Prendergast, with 
an April face. ‘ Tell her that we are unalterable friends— 
you and I—and that we mean to be a great deal together, 
and that she must put up with it, and make a friend of me, 
too.’ * 

4 Dear friend, I must tell you the truth,’ said Harrington. 

‘ If I seem cold, if I seem to repulse your kindness it’s—it’s 
not ingratitude, or that I feel less friendship than of old. ! 
Nothing can alter that; but I am afraid I ought to tell you , 
to keep away. In the fresh air there is, I believe, no risk; ! 
but I fear—indeed, I am sure—these rapid cases are infectious. 

I would not have gone to my home, or-have had one of my 
sisters to nurse me. AnA 1 \hU 1 say 
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that you must not see me again, and that he will be 
justified.’ 

‘ That’s so like you, so like your own way of life! ’ cried 
Genny, indignantly. ‘Do you think I’ve no heart, and no 
feeling—nothing but causeless fears ? What is life worth if 
we think only of possible risks—and impossible ? I don’t 
believe in infection, and whether you do or not, we shall 
certainly sit in your room, and shall stay here until you are 
better.’ 

‘Well, it will be a long visit,’ said Harrington, with a 
kind, charming, humorous smile. 

‘ I know what you think,’ said Genny, in tears, and speak¬ 
ing with an effort, ‘ what you fear for your mother. You 
think she’ll be left here alone. I’m sure that won’t be. I 
feel sure you will get well. But, at the worst, she shan’t be 
left desolate.’ 

‘ Ah, no, no,’ said Harrington, quickly. ‘ You must make 
no such promise, neither to me nor to your heart. You’re so 
young, and so tender. It would not be fit. Besides, there 

are many reasons- I thank you deeply, but, all the same, 

1 can’t take your promise.’ He put out his hand, and she 
took it, and his mother, seeing them so, as if for farewell, 
came and joined them. 

Eugenia remained a few minutes, tried, though vainly, to 
make friends with Mrs. Harrington, and then took leave, 
saying that they should meet on the morrow. 

It was now so near luncheon-time that she guessed the 
walking-party must have returned, and sought her husband 
on the terrace, in their rooms, and then in the public sitting- 
rooms, and at last found him the solitary occupant of the 
smoking-room. 

‘ Oh, Charlie! Charlie dear,’ she said, in a troubled voice, 
‘I’ve something so sad to tell you.’ 

Prendergast did not look up, and showed no sympathy for 
his wife’s emotion. ‘My sorrow sleepeth, wake it not,* he 
said, without turning, and in a tone that was insufferably 
galling. ‘ Why disturb my peace of mind ?—I don’t want to 
be made unhappy.* 

‘ Oh, Charles, don’t tease, be serious; I am so sad! ’ She 
sank on to the sofa at his side. ‘ Our neighbour with the 
terrible cough is Will Harrington.’ 

‘ The sadness consists in the cough, not the name, 
reason er/ said Prendergast, laying down Yds 
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his warm, moist hand on her chill, thin fingers. ‘It would 
hurt him as much if his name were Dick Charrington or Tom 
Barrington.’ 

4 No doubt; but we grieve more for our friends than for 
strangers,’ she said, in a hurt tone. 

‘True, my dear Portia, my second Daniel; but I don’t ' 
remember that I ever had any friend of the name of Har¬ 
rington.’ 

‘Perhaps not.’ She rose, and walked to the window, , 
wounded by his offensive manner, that told her, more plainly I 
than open confession could have done, that her news was no t 
news to him, and that he found the very mention of Harring¬ 
ton’s name unbearable. She supposed he must be jealous of | 
her friend, but she had no pity for such meanness. ‘ Perhaps - 
not; still, you must remember Will’s friend, Mr. Harrington.’ 

4 Will's friend ? Oh, he is Will’s friend, is he ? Quaker, 
Shaker, Plymouth Bock, as old Howard has it. Not very 
much in Wifi’s line. I don’t wish you to encourage the 
acquaintance, and I am sorry you renewed it, Eugenia.’ 

4 No ? Why not, Charles ? Because he is a Methodist, j 
and poor ? He is Lord Stukeley’s nephew. You can tell the 
Howards that.* Her voice, that had been restrained and 
bitter, changed. 4 Oh, Charlie, don’t take that tone.’ She 
returned to his side, and in a sobbing voice she told him of 
Harrington’s state, and the anguish of his lonely mother. 

4 You wifi see—you will see,’ she concluded, 4 he’s at the point 
of death. You’ll hardly know him.* 

4 1 daresay I should not, Gen; for, except that he was 
stout, I can’t recall him. But I won’t trouble him: he i 
wouldn’t care to see me.* 

4 He wouldn’t care to see you?* she repeated, rising. ' 
4 You are under the same roof, and you won’t visit him! 
What are you made of, Charles? What icy, adamantine 
compound are you made of ? ’ j 

4 Tcht 1 My dear girl, you don’t understand. Poor as he J 
is, he’d give me a five-pound note to stay away from him! 
He hates me a thousand times worse than I dislike him—and 
that’s saying something! I bear him no grudge (why should 
I ?); but I give you my word a visit from me would be the 
reverse of a pleasure! 44 Look at this picture, then on that ” | 
—you must admit the contrast is striking. It’s not from un¬ 
kindness ; I’d go like a shot, if going would save him one 
cough, one expectoration.* 
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Eugenia took her sunshade from the table, and moved 
towards the door, but at the threshold she turned, and said: 
* Oh, Charles, this kind of thing is a landmark in our lives. 
Don’t let us grow quite heartless. Eemember that he has 
never turned from anyone in trouble.’ 

Her words hit Prendergast harder than he could guess. 
He blenched, winced, got up, walked up and down the room, 
his hands in his trousers pockets, jingling his loose cash. 
Then he bent over the table, turned over the newspapers with 
a hand that shook a little, and said, in his most cynical tone: 
1 Well, that’s unlucky, for, from what you say, I’m afraid 
he’ll be thought an example of what to avoid, not what to 
imitate.’ 

‘Do you think so?’ she retorted, with a rare flash of 
passion and vehemence. i Well, I’d rather be he, dying 
miserably, than you or me, or any prosperous person I 
know 1 ’ She went from the room, and left Charles to 
thoughts that were bitter enough. At that moment he, too, 
would gladly have taken Harrington’s place. He cursed the 
mischance that had thrown Harrington in his path, and his 
one longing was to escape. He was unimaginative, and con¬ 
sequently influenced by what was near. To be under one 
roof with Harrington was at once a horror and a peril; demo¬ 
ralised by illness, Harrington might speak. But this fear, 
great though it was, played but a small part in the panic that 
overcame him. He knew not what to do. Conscious of guilt, 
he feared lest sudden flight should rouse Genny’s suspicions: 
yet to stay, to hear that name, to risk that meeting, was in¬ 
tolerable ; and to be under the roof with Harrington, and not 
visit him, impossible. It was impossible not to visit Eugenia’s 
friend. She could not continue to see a man whom her hus¬ 
band ignored, and the rdle of heartless indifference was too 
odious to be endured. Yet he dared not call on Kit’s widowed 
husband, the putative father of his child; he had not the 
effrontery to pretend, nor the humility to confess, and throw 
himself on Harrington’s mercy. The poverty of the Harring¬ 
tons made his hateful position more hateful: to his wife, to 
his friends, to strangers, perhaps even to the heartbroken 
mother of the dying man, how shocking his neglect must 
appear! He had always been jealous of Harrington, and had 
grudged the young fellow every natural advantage ; but now 
he was thankful to know that he was well-born. He could 
tell that to the Howards; it would relieve him of some sense 
of meanness. 
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After luncheon the Prendergasts and Howards drove out 
together, and Charles, to prepare for retreat, found fault with 
everything: the cuisine was atrocious, the waiting bad, the 
hotel draughty, the company dull, the air enervating; he 
didn’t care for the landscape, and he thought his wife looking 
ill. Instinctively she knew what he was planning, and pre¬ 
pared all her feeble, defensive weapons for the warfare. But 
Prendergast had greater cause for dread than she could im¬ 
agine : if he dared not stay, neither did he dare to appear to 
run away from Harrington; he dared only dislike the place. 
He disliked it all the evening, and when they were in their 
new attic-rooms she made another appeal to him. Had he 
not seen how surprised Captain Howard was that he hadn’t 
visited Mr. Harrington ? And the Harringtons—what could 
they think of a man who would not walk six steps to visit an 
old acquaintance, an Englishman, who was dying in a foreign 
land ? If Charles had doubts (for her part, she could see no 
reason why Mr. Harrington shouldn’t be glad to see him)— 
but if he had doubts, let him send his card and a note, and 
ask if the invalid were well enough to receive him . Charles 
said he would see, and that was a formula she knew well; 
she heard it always when he was unconvinced, and tired of 
argument. i 

She rose early next morning—for later in the day she and I 
Charles were to join the Howards in a picnic—went to the 
town, and brought great branches of heliotrope, rose, and ] 
mimosa, and bound them into a bouquet as big and free as a * 
bush, and then she went on to the terrace. But the Harring¬ 
tons were not there, they sat on the balcony, and Will looked 
thinner and weaker since yesterday. She regretted having 
brought him the flowers, for, beside their blooming freshness, ' 
he looked so dingy and faded ; and she feared that this 1 
thought passed through his mind, for after he had thanked 
her for them, he said, faintly: ‘Let them lie in your lap; 
there they seem in their right connection.* 

He spoke little, and disconnectedly, and looked at his 
friend with eyes of patient, dumb misery; but he made no 
complaint, and by his gentle compassionate manner she sav 
that he was still able to lift himself out of his physical 
wretchedness, and have his heart wrung by his mother’s 
despair. The unhappy woman looked little less ill than he: 
she was worn out with anxiowa acA. m her effort at 

self-re pression repelled sympathy, eyeutesmhsst wseu '^ssl 
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manner was hard and cold. In an unfeeling tone she ex¬ 
plained to Lady Prendergast that William’s condition was 
due to the direction of the wind, and that when that changed 
he would be better. She addressed the dying creature in a 
formal, distant tone, but she could not banish her passionate 
tenderness from her caressing hand and wild, despairing eyes; 
and Eugenia, feeling that her presence debarred poor Will from 
the loving words and sympathy he stood in need of, soon said 
good-bye. Her own heart was bleeding, for Harrington had 
always been dear to her, and in his patient suffering he was 
nearer her heart than he had been in radiant health. Slio 
made but a silent fourth to the pleasure-expedition, and on 
their return Charles told her, paternally and kindly, that he 
thought it would be wise to go with the Howards to Cannes. 
In any case, he must remove her from this distressing scene, 
to some place where she would be among less melancholy asso¬ 
ciations. She was so sensitive, he said, so sympathetic, and 
so kind, that she was quite unfitted to be mixed up with 
trouble; and, moreover, Howard had told him something that 
made him seriously uneasy. It seemed the poor fellow had 
taken the disease from—from a patient, and it was very 
wrong of him to allow Eugenia to expose herself to risk. 
As he spoke, he put his arm round her, and adopted the 
tenderest, most fatherly deportment. 

Eugenia knew beforehand the futility of arguing with him 
when he was in this paternal mood, and sobbed from sheer 
heart-sick consciousness of impotence ; Prendergast, of course, 
turned this to his own advantage, consoling her with exaspe¬ 
rating pity, telling her that she was already worn out, and 
that her tears and pleading were the best proof of what he said. 

She protested and entreated, knowing full well that appeal 
was useless. She spoke of friendship, and neighbourlmess, 
and human duty; and then, when all was vain, she sobbed 
but that she had volunteered a promise to befriend Mrs. Har¬ 
rington. Mr. Harrington had refused to accept the promise, 
but Charles must see—he must see, that morally she was 
bound, and that she could not leave Mrs. Harrington. 

* Not leave Mrs . Harrington,’ Charles repeated, with em¬ 
phasis. Had Mrs. Harrington, then, shown such a longing 
for her society? Did she not always rush away when 
Eugenia appeared, and show, as strongly as anyone could, 
her utter distaste for her society ? Was there a woman iaAh& 
house less capable than herself of 
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Why, in all the world, did Eugenia suppose that, in an hotel¬ 
ful of women, this elderly Methodist mother would turn for 
sympathy to a young, inexperienced, childless, ritualistic 
woman of the world ? What did Eugenia suppose she seemed 
like to this unhappy mother—to this woman who thought a 
flounce or an artificial flower a sin? What sort of thing 
did she suppose maternal affection to be, if its raw sorrow 
could be healed by the presence of a strange young lady, who 
had once flirted with the dead, unburied son ? It was absurd, 
it was ridiculous! Dearly as Charles loved his quixotic little 
Genny, he thought that she overvalued herself in supposing 
her presence could mitigate a mother’s grief. And, because 
of an offer that had been refused, were they to hang on in¬ 
definitely at Mentone, waiting for the poor creature’s death ? 
That was a strange way of ingratiating herself with his 
unhappy mother; and, even to the poor fellow himself, she 
would come to be connected with the idea of funeral mutes. 
He hoped that for the future she would not propose to young 
men to take a seat in their mourning-coach. She must learn 
to look at life reasonably, and to know that, to a wife, wifely 
duties come first—to feel that there is a natural barrier pre¬ 
venting friendship between young men and women, and that 
such promises should not be volunteered without the consent 
of the husband. And Harrington himself did not seem to have 
jumped at it—quite the reverse. He had enough experience 
of life to feel that it was most unfitting, unseemly, improper. 
As for Eugenia, if she exercised her mind a little, she would 
perceive that, when a woman remained three months in a 
house full of sympathetic people without making one friend, 
it was obvious that she had no disposition to be friendly. 

True enough, admitted the sobbing Eugenia. But Mr. 
Harrington—it was a pleasure to him to see her, a solace to 
think she would be with his mother. Again she was overruled, 
talked down, silenced with argument. All she could do was 
to hope sleep would change Charles’s decision. But next 
morning, when they had finished their coffee, he asked whether 
she had given her maid orders for packing. 

*1 had hoped it wasn’t quite settled,’ said Eugenia, tenta- 
tively. 

‘Yes, ye s, it is settled*, 

And, Genny, my dear, if the \>oot ie\\cr*t 
place I'd write him a note—T d $\>exe 'On.e 

gestiveness, of a final interview •' 
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She no longer hoped he would relent, but she made a final 
effort to redeem their desertion from baseness. 

‘ Charles,’ she said, as he prepared to leave the room; 
‘ wait a minute, Charles. You said you would willingly do 
anything you could to help them.* 

He made a gesture of resigned impatience, and drew a 
sigh, and looked at her with wide-open, weary eyes. 

‘ Oh, Charles ! ’ she said, reddening, ‘ see, dear! Charles, 
I’m not going to ask you again to stay.* She went up to him, 
and holding the collars of his coat, she laid her head on his 
bosom. ‘I should dearly like to stay. It would make me 
very happy, but—I won’t ask. But, Charles, as I did volun¬ 
teer that promise; to comfort them and me, won’t you send 
for his father? * 

1 Send for his father ? ’ asked Prendergast, in a cold tone. 
How the deuce could he tell a man he’d not seen to come to a 
son he didn’t know ? 

She explained that they were so poor. 

1 Poor or rich, he wouldn’t take help from my hand,’ said 
Prendergast, bitterly. ‘ Money matters are things you don’t 
understand, little woman. If I did as you ask, your friend 
would feel I’d insulted him. Go, now, my dear girl, and 
don’t meddle in matters where you may inflict more pain than 
you can suspect. Take my advice; write a kind note, and 
don’t come any more between mother and son.’ 


CHAPTER XXXIV 

Eugenia felt crushed and heart-broken, without even the 
spirit for tears. It was not only that Harrington was dear to 
her, that to leave him was a sorrow, that at this time his wish 
and happiness were sacred, and that her heart shrank from 
bringing diappointment to the dying; it was not only that 
she was filled with pity for the lonely, unhappy mother, but 
in addition to her grief she had an almost superstitious horror 
of this desertion, and its callousness appalled hex. 
bitter thoughts were in her heart •, she viaa 
Charles, and this base act, she thought*, a* na&sa* 

trivial, mean, and heartless past redemption. 
common language between herseli and \nm\ 
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touch and never influence a man who, through mere caprice, 
could act thus heartlessly, and without even common courtesy, 
to a dying man. 

Even the Howards, frivolous and selfish, were scandalised; 
while she—she who made high professions—was forced to share 
her husband’s baseness. She resented that, and her nature re¬ 
belled against an authority that had power to compel her to 
execute plans that she abhorred. She had coaxed, and wept, 
and prayed, and stormed, and entreated: words were her 
only weapons, and she had broken them all against the in¬ 
vulnerable hardness of her husband’s heart; he forced her 
down to his level, and compelled her to be as cruel as himself. 
She hated and despised herself for going from Mentone, yet 
how could she stay in defiance of her husband’s will ? Moral 
and material forces forbade such rebellion. Heartlessness was 
better than scandal and the breach of her marriage-vow; 
moreover, she had no money and no future without Charles. 
She was in sore distress, for she felt that this was not an 
isolated act, but merely a hightened instance of what hap¬ 
pened every day. She was chained to her husband, he could 
drag her wherever he would. Under his rule she had ceased 
to do well, and now, at his order, she began to do evil. To go 
was to turn her back upon all goodness, to stay was to ruin 
her life without saving her soul. She grieved and fretted and 
chafed, but she had not strength to rebel; indeed, she was so 
worn out by diplomacy, manoeuvring, and contention, that 
when Charles, before starting for his ride, suggested she should 
spare her friend the pain of a final interview, she merely 
answered, mechanically, ‘ Very well.’ Nevertheless, the mo¬ 
ment his horse was outside the gates she went on to the 
terrace. The Harringtons were neither there nor on the 
balcony, and the window of Harrington’s room stood wide 
open; he was not dressing, at all events. Eugenia looked 
into the room. The bed must have been moved, for it could 
now be seen from the terrace, and she could see that it was 
occupied; clearly there was no chance of Harrington’s rising, 
since his bed had been placed where he could look out as he 
lay. She returned to the house, and with a sinking heart 
walked down the passage that led to the Harringtons’ rooms. 
Standing outside their door, she could hear the continuous 
sound of the mother’s voice, reading. She waited—a long 
while it seemed—till it ceased*, then she knocked, and Mrs, 
Harrington opened the door. 
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* Oh, Lady Prendergast! Will is in bed; I am keeping 
him there; I do now and then. He was tired. It will rest 
him to lie in bed for a day.’ 

Eugenia was silent for a moment. As a girl, she would 
have asked to see Will without hesitation. But now she paused 
before she said: 

4 I want very much to speak to him ; do you think he will 
see me ? ’ 

4 I’ll ask him; but he’ll be about a^ain to-morrow.’ 

* If I could see him to-day ?—if he is well enough ? ’ 

4 Oh, he is well enough; I’ll ask him.* She left the door, 
and in a second or two came back. 4 Come in, if you like,* she 
said, coldly; 4 but he isn’t made up for visitors.’ 

In spite of this announcement, nothing could have been 
more neat than the room, and the bed, and its occupant: not 
a bottle or cup was out of place; there was not a wrinkle 
on coverlet or sheet, not a speck on the white woollen blouse 
Harrington was wearing. He was propped with pillows set 
up against the back of the bed, and when Eugenia entered he 
coloured with pleasure, and smiled. The light in his kind 
eyes wounded her heart, and she asked herself how she should 
tell him. 

4 1 am so sorry to find you in bed,’ she said, in her haunt¬ 
ing voice, and she took his burning hand, and sat down by his 
side. Mrs. Harrington standing at the foot of the bed gazed 
at the shadowy figure of her son; and, resenting the compas¬ 
sion of this stranger’s voice and eyes, she said, in a cold, snub¬ 
bing tone:— 

4 Oh, he’s only in bed to rest himself—he is better.* She 
turned away, and walked to the window. There she sat down, 
rested her tired head on her hand, and looked out on to the 
sunny terrace, where the brass band was assembling under the 
kiosk, setting up music-desks, and bringing out polished 
instruments that flashed and glittered in the sunshine. 

Harrington turned to Lady Prendergast. 

4 It’s very good of you to see me here,’ he said, in his sinking 
voice. 

4 The rest is what you need,* she said. 4 And you seem 
better—quite wonderfully so—and your cough is less terrible.’ 

4 Yes, I’m much easier. But I don’t think you ought to be 
here. This room—I’m not sure that it’s healthy.’ 

4 Are you not ? ’ said Lady Prendeigaat. 4 L aen 
me more good to be here than anywhere 
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But there, I have to tell you something: something disgrace¬ 
ful, something that makes me miserable! * 

* 0—oh/ said Harrington, slowly, and an expression of pain 
came into lips and eyes. He looked more pinched and weaker, 
and he began smoothing the sheet with his thin hands in 
an aimless, dreary way, and the rapid, uneven flutter of the 
bosom of his blouse betrayed the agitated beating of his heart. 

* You’re going away! ’ 

i Yes, we are going away/ she answered; and then there 
was silence. 

* It’s very natural/ he said at last, in a quiet tone, without 
raising his eyes. 

The words, spoken gently, stung her. * No, it’s not natural!' 
she cried, indignantly. ‘It’s not natural! We have no 
motive, no interest in leaving. We’re going in spite of my 
prayers—in spite of my promise to you. We’re going to 
Cannes because the evenings hang heavy on hand, and the 
soup isn’t good here.* 

* He thinks it bad for you/ said Harrington, in a kind tone. 
He had recovered from his disappointment, and was quite calm 
and still. * He sees you are sad, and he wants to shield you. 
That’s very natural.’ 

1 No, no, he knows how I feel; it’s for his amusement, be¬ 
cause he finds the place dull. When he wanted to marry me, 
he said I should have everything I could want—every wish of 
my heart; and this is the first favour I have ever begged.* 

‘ Perhaps he always anticipates your wishes/ said Har¬ 
rington, with a faint smile. ‘ In this case he may have strong 
reasons. Even I can see many reasons why you should not 
stay. He paused a moment, and then went on—* Of course I am 
sorry; but—it is best. Now any memory you keep of me will 
be free from the thought of death. We must all learn these 
things; but I should not wish to be the one you learn them 
from.* 

Eugenia took his thin hand, and held it. But she could 
not speak, and after a pause Harrington continued: 

‘ Don’t grieve about us; we shall do very well. I am 
sorry I spoke to you of troubles ; I ought not to have done so. 
It was very wrong. Forget that I did it; believe that no one 
in my case ever had a calmer mind.* 

‘I believe that, dear friend; but I can’t forget/ said Eu¬ 
genia, pressing her hands on her hoscm. 1 hnd^A^Wish 
to, though it breaks my heart. 1 don*t 
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turned to me as a friend. You have been the best friend that 
ever I had, and it is sweet to me to feel that you turned to me 
a little, too. How ill I’ve requited you ! I have not even 
succeeded in keeping my bitterness to myself.* 

* Try not to be bitter,’ said Harrington, turning slightly 
towards her. * You will regret every bitter thought one day. 
Take a warning. In my day I have had bitter thoughts. But 
they did no good, they brought home no erring soul. To win, 
to reclaim, we mustn’t judge; we must give what we all need 
—forgiveness and love.’ 

‘I could forgive him, even if he struck me, and I forgive 
him even the pain this gives me,’ sobbed Eugenia. * But it’s 
my soul! That he should make me heartless! That he 
should make me break my word! And to you! to you of all 
people! * She covered her face. * We can’t forgive the wrongs 
that are done to those we love.’ 

‘ Not in our life, perhaps,’ said Harrington; * but we can 
when we lie here. Our own sin and frailty—we feel them so, 
that we forgive as we feel our need for mercy. A great, a 
supreme wrong was done to someone dear to me. And my 
heart was hard; I had no pity for the sinner. Now I see 
things in another way. I see that I should have gone to him, 
and shown him the peril of his soul, and tried to bring that 
lost sheep to the Shepherd. It is too late now. I have no 
strength; but I pray that soul may be saved, and not accuse 
me in the Judgment. The greatest wrong we can do to man 
or woman is to let an erring soul go unwarned to ruin. I feel 
that now, and I feel that it is I who need his forgiveness. If 
we repent, God pardons every sin—even the ruin of our 
brother’s soul. We must forgive as we hope to be forgiven.’ 
His faint voice, that broke often, had sunk to the lowest whis¬ 
per, and his face fell into drooping lines of weariness and ex¬ 
haustion. Still holding his hand in hers, Lady Prendergast 
remained speechless, and after a pause he resumed: ‘ Nothing 
would grieve me more than to be the cause of misunderstanding 
between you and your husband. Let us say good-bye to each 
other with peace m our hearts, and in perfect good-will towards 
all men.* 

There was silence. Then Eugenia rose ; she was dread¬ 
fully nervous. ‘ I shall try—I shall always remember, and 
always bless you.* She sank down again on to her chair, and 
biting her lip, forced back her sobs. She felt that the moment ^ 
for parting had come, and she shrank fsomxta 
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And then she did not know what to do—whether to merely 
shake hands with this dearest friend at the edge of his grave, 
or to kiss him. This seemed more natural; but convention¬ 
ality, Charles, and perhaps even propriety, pointed to the more 
formal course. If only she could know what Harrington wished 
and expected. Harrington, though less embarrassed, was fully 
as- agitated as she. With the quickened perception of mental 
excitement, she observed the trembling of his hands, and the 
gasping sound of his uneven, panting breath. 

‘ I am afraid I. must go/ she said at last, rising as she 
spoke, and as the words left her lips she thought how stupid 
and unfeeling they were—how hard and jerky, even cheerful, 
her voice sounded. To her unutterable shame she felt, too, 
that she was smiling, and she was powerless to control her 
smile. * Do you think Mrs. Harrington would come to say 
good-bye in my room ? * she asked, dreading to have to call 
the mother as witness. 

4 I’m sure she will,* said Harrington, without looking up. 
There was another silence (would to God the next five 
minutes were over). Eugenia stood speechless, smiling ner¬ 
vously. Harrington looked up, and held out his hand. 

‘ Good-bye, Eugenia; God be with you, now and for ever/ 
he said, in a solemn, chill, constrained voice. 

4 And you/ she breathed, in a hoarse whisper. 

Their two hands lay frigidly in one another; there was no 
tenderness—only the dread of something, in their shrinking, 
defiant eyes. The muscles about Lady Prendergast’s mouth 
began to quiver ominously; Harrington’s lips were set in a 
grave, stem line. There was no possibility of words on either 
side. Suddenly the frozen self-consciousness that had held 
Eugenia in its icy grasp gave way. Charlie, custom, pro¬ 
priety, faded from her mind. Without asking herself what 
was proper, or what Harrington expected, she wrung his hand 
to painfulness, bent forward, kissed his forehead, and bringing 
her cheek to his lips, began to sob unrestrainedly. Harring¬ 
ton’s thin fingers closed like a vice round her hand; he kissed 
her cheek, and through her sobs she could hear the catch of 
his breathing. She kissed him once more, and hurried from 
the room; then Will, pressing his hands on to the bed, 
managed to turn towards the wall, and, pushing the pillows 
from him, lay with the sheet drawn over his head. 

_ ‘ For awhile his mother left him in peace; then, she came 
quietly up to the bed, and began, to etooYe 
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that his figure made in the bed, caressingly. Harrington put 
out his hand, palm uppermost, and she took it. 

‘ Will you please go to her room, mother ? * he said, in a 
forced tone. 

‘ Go to her room—go now, Willie ? ’ 

‘ If you will.* 

She did as he asked, and was away about a quarter of an 
hour, and on her return she found him looking towards the 
window with the usual patient calm in his face. He turned 
to greet her and smiled, and she came to his side and took 
his hand and held it and kissed him without speaking. 

‘ When do they go ? * asked the young man. 

‘ At one o’clock,* said Mrs. Harrington. ‘Is it a grief 
to my dear ? * 

‘ No, no,* said Will, rather sadly. ‘ I’m past that. Poor 
woman! * 

‘ Yes, poor young thing, she is dreadfully unhappy.* 

‘ Oh, she is upset, she’s upset. She thought it was heart¬ 
less to leave us.’ 

‘ What is the man made of, not to come near you ? ’ 
She raised her son’s hand to her lips, and pressed it against 
them again and again. ‘ It’s time for your milk,’ she said, 
suddenly. 

‘ Yes. While you are standing, mother, would you bring 
me my pocket-book ? * 

She brought it to him, and he turned over its contents, 
and out of its pocket he took a dried carnation bloom, faded 
and pale as himself. 

‘ I think I will get you to bum that,’ he said, with studied 
indifference. 

But Mrs. Harrington did not move. She took the flower 
from her son’s hand and continued standing at his side, 
wondering what associations he had with the dried flower. 
Of course, she guessed that it had been given by Eugenia 
Canning, and that there had been some degree of attachment 
between the young people. She stood awhile, waiting for 
Will to speak; but he continued sorting the contents of his 
pocket-book in business-like fashion, tearing up some papers, 
retaining others. She turned away, with the dead flower in 
her hand ; but it was impossible to her to destroy anything 
that had been treasured by him—to throw away this relic of 
her son’s hapless and innocent love story. She moved ie tfca, 
stove, but she took out her purse, and 
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Will turned towards her more quickly than she would 
have thought possible: ‘You haven’t burnt it,* he said, 
Bharply. 

‘ May I not keep it ? * asked Mrs. Harrington, meekly. 

4 Why should you wish to ? * asked Will, in a tone that, 
though fretful, was tender and gentle. ‘ It’s only a bit of 
dead rubbish.’ 

4 Nothing is rubbish that you have prized, darling.’ 

4 Then keep it,’ said Wifi, the tears welling up into his 
eyes. 4 Keep it, for it was once very precious.* 

Mrs. Harrington came up to the bed, and put her arm 
round him. * My dear, widowed son has had many sorrows,* 
she said, kissing him. 

* And many joys: a happy life. But it’s all as far away 
as a dream.’ 

4 She cared for you once,’ said Mrs. Harrington, caressing 
his hand. 

4 Never at all. Thank God for that.* 

4 Why thank God for it, Willie ? * 

4 Sad enough to know that you love me ! * 

She caught him to her, and wept and kissed him . The 
heat of his body, its thinness, above all, the terrible, rattling 
sound of his breath, warned her that hope was over, and that 
her son was already within the Valley of Death. From his 
birth he had been her darling, but now she would have chosen 
him before all that she had. Her loved husband and her five 
dear ones at home were nothing, nothing compared to this 
dying son whom she clasped in her bosom. As she held him 
there he slept, slept with Buch failing weakness that she asked 
herself with terror whether he would wake again; but after 
a while he opened his eyes, and quite unconscious of his 
slumber and of the time he had lain in her arms went on 
speaking. The pocket-book was now quite in order; in it 
she would find a sealed letter for his father about Phil, and 
a few hints as to what he thought it would be well to do with 
his few possessions ; merely hints—not wishes: if any better 
disposition occurred to her, she was to feel quite at liberty. 
Then he spoke of home, of Phil, of his brothers and sisters 
and his father. His head sank on his breast. 

4 If I don’t speak much, it’s not because I don’t think of 
them.’ 

‘Forgive me, dearest.’ 

6 Forgive you ? Forgm urj mote** * 
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‘ My selfish love. I have made you suffer, my generous 
darling.’ 

4 You have made it very hard to leave you 1 * 

4 Oh, Will—child! don’t speak of it.* 

The night was the worst he had had. For the first time 
Mrs. Harrington did not undress. With every hour that 
passed, Harrington became weaker; and after midnight he 
Wandered, sobbed, and complained more than he had done 
throughout his illness. Tossing there, sprawling and restless, 
wailing at the pain and weariness of his cough, muttering 
complaints in muffled, thick voice, with distressed face, and 
head bathed in sweat, he seemed another creature from her 
patient son. He tugged at the bed-clothes and threw them 
off him with angry, impotent, delirious movements. He spoke 
continually, not to her but to his father; he prayed broken, 
humble penitent prayers; he entreated his mother to forgive 
and come back to him; and it was in vain that she bent 
over him, kissed him, and held him in her arms—he still 
asked for his mother* 4 She will know what to do,’ he re¬ 
peated time after time, as he threw himself about in his 
misery— 4 she will come—she will know what to do; send for 
my mother.* Finally he broke into a fit of hysterical sobbing, 
and sobbed himself to sleep* 

Towards dawn he awoke conscious, and looked at her with 
a wistful, shame-faced expression, that made her fancy he had 
some vague remembrance of the night. His breathing was 
painful to hear and to witness; his eyes had become dull and 
heavy; he begged her to raise him, and sat bending forward 
with bis head hanging, and then he put out his cold hand to 
her and smiled. The question that had been in her heart for 
weeks broke from her lips : 

4 Are you happy, my treasure ? * 

4 In God’s hand,’ he said, faintly. 

She kissed his brow, cold and wet. 4 My dear one, who 
has always served God, knows that his Lord is near him to 
help and comfort.’ She held him in her arms and continued: 
4 My darling knows he has nothing to fear except pain and 
parting.* 

Harrington’s head sank on to his breast: whether he 
heard or understood her question, she could not tell. He 
slipped down into the bed, and fell into an uneasy sleep, and 
from time to time a twitch or slight convulsion passed through 
his whole body. Terror and helplessness and desolation de- 

B B 
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scended upon the watcher. She had no human friend to turn 
to for consolation. Throughout the illness she had looked to 
Will for strength and comfort, but now—was this Will?— 
this unconscious, gasping creature, who had no thought for 
her ? Friendless and alone, how could she bear this dread 
sorrow ? Would morning never come ?—would it never be 
daylight ? 

The dawn broke. So soon as the sun had risen, she sent 
for the doctor; and the manager’s wife came into the room, 
and looked at Will sleeping with open eyes, half-covered and 
sprawling. The two women were standing there, awestruck 
and motionless, when the doctor hurried in. 

* Oh, Mrs. Harrington,’ he said, in a hushed tone, * you 
know what this is ? 9 

4 Death,’ said a voice from the bed— 4 Death, the King of 
Terrors.’ 

The voice, solemn and strident, was strangely unlike Har¬ 
rington’s ; and the face, stem and set, had no identity with 
the gentle face they were accustomed to. With a cry of 
anguish his mother sprang towards him. What were the 
thoughts that haunted the dark delirious mind ? 

4 Yes, it is Death,’ said the doctor, bending over the 
delirious form. 4 It is Death ; but you are not afraid ? ’ 

4 No, not at all,’ said Harrington, drowsily. He turned 
and tried to raise himself, and his mother took him in her 
arms. By the gentle touch of his hand she fancied he knew 
her, but he lay in a state like sleep. After a while he looked 
up, asked them to open the window, and when the fresh 
morning air blew in, he said:— 

4 Your shawl.’ He looked towards her dimly, till the 
doctor wrapped it round her, and then fell into another un¬ 
easy sleep. 

Hour after hour the unwearying mother watched by the 
bed, feeding and helping ; looking with bleeding heart at the 
weak, exhausted movements of her dying son. Her misery 
transcended narration: words cannot touch such grief. And 
yet her agony was dear to her: between this state and the 
morrow lay all the irrevocable gulf that divides possession 
from loss. He was still hers—he was alive. The hours that 
had crept so slowly through the night watches now seemed to 
fly.. The last noon with him—the last one o’clock; never 
again, never any more, cou\A theae hours strike as they had 
struck before —as they had. struck hctoro Vet Vm, Yjsm—oh, 
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what was it ? What was bereavement, which until now had 
passed her by ? Life without Will was inconceivable. Even 
as she sat beside his death-bed, watching him pass away, 
she felt that after this day he would be well again, her hand¬ 
some, gifted son—her saint, her pride and darling. The clock 
struck—not two but three—four! Oh, impossible! and every 
beat brought nearer the supreme and dreadful moment of his 
dissolution. 4 Of my own too/ she said for comfort. 4 Every 
hour brings my death nearer as certainly as his.* 

The sun shone in through the west window, she lowered 
the blind, but through that veil she could see the golden disc 
fall through the heavens towards the west. When it had 
neared the horizon, Harrington turned with a slow and gentle 
movement and sighed softly; the movement and the sigh, 
differing from all that had gone before, told her that he was 
conscious and awake ; she tried to smile at him, as he looked 
at the sunlit blind. 

4 Is it sundown ? It seems only a minute since the 
morning.’ 

4 Yes, dear child : you have slept all day/ 

Harrington sighed again. 4 The day has passed! * he said, 
very sadly. 4 Let me see the sun ! * 

His mother drew up the blind, and the golden rays 
illumined the room. 

4 A beautiful world/ said Harrington, faintly, looking with 
failing eyes on hill and sea and sky. 

She raised him in her arms, that he might see out 
more easily. 4 But it’s a world of sorrow, dearest—of cruel 
grief.’ 

His weak hands felt about for hers, but he said nothing; 
indeed, it seemed to her that every breath must be his last. 
The sun sank, the radiant glow of sunset transfigured earth 
and sky and sea. Harrington continued to draw his fluttering 
breath and to look out. 

4 A new earth/ he said, in a sinking voice. 

4 Yes, my heart’s treasure/ said his mother, parting tho 
wisps of wet hair from his brow. 4 A new earth, where God 
Himself shall wipe away all tears from our eyes. But it is 
hard to leave the old one, darling.’ 

Harrington bowed his head, and said, in a faint tone,*1 
am content to do it.’ 

4 You are content to do it because it is God’s will, 
Christian soul Shall I say that Psalm to V 
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* Ah, do, dear,’ be said, faintly, sinking into a huddled 
mass in her arms. 

‘ I waited patiently for the Lord,* began Mrs. Harrington, 
* and He inclined unto me, and heard my calling. He brought 

me also out of the horrible pit, out of the-* her voice broke: 

God seemed unwilling to bring her out of the mire and clay 
of her despair. There was a long pause, broken only by the 
sound of Will’s rattling breath and of her sobbing. 

‘ Thy rod—comforts me,’ said Harrington, in two gasps, 
pressing her hand; and his mother repeated: * Yea, though 
I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear 
no evil: for Thou art with me; Thy rod and Thy staff com¬ 
fort me.’ 

The light faded from the sky. Harrington sank lower and 
lower in his mother’s arms. The dinner-bell tinkled up and 
down the corridor; steps and laughter sounded overhead and 
next door; doors opened, and then came the rustling of silk 
skirts, light steps, the chirp and chatter of women’s voices. 
Lamps were lighted outside on the terrace, and cast clear 
squares of light on to the floor. He turned about uneasily, 
unable to draw his breath. 

* The doctor,’ he gasped at last, and the poor woman lifted 
his head out of her lap and rang the bell. After a time the 
waiter answered it, bringing the lights, and Harrington asked 
to be lifted into his chair. She put her arm under his legs to 
lift them—they were quite cold. A terrible pallor crept over 
her face: she looked at him and for a moment she stood 
motionless. 

‘ Let be,’ said Harrington—‘ the end.’ But each breath 
was a struggle, and his eyes were dark with suffering and 
bodily distress. 

‘We will lift you out if you would be easier, dear 
one.* 

4 1 think so.’ 

She. put her arms round him and carried her burden to 
the chair with little help from the waiter. Harrington sighed; 
his head fell forward. He swayed a little from side to side, 
and she drew him into her arms. 

‘ Pray,* he gasped, in his wretchedness ; but silence con¬ 
tinued. ‘ Pray aloud,’ he repeated, deaf to the sobs that were 
choking his mother. He made a feeble movement with his 
hands seeking hers, but they no longer obeyed his will and 
lay powerless where she huh Ntaam ysx 
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breathed, perhaps more easily, but with ever shorter and 
fainter sighs. She could scarcely sustain his sinking body, 
and when she had controlled her sobs no prayer came to her 
mind. ‘ Mother! ’ he sighed, in a voice that was still gentle 
and compassionate, ‘ don’t grieve/ and then again there was 
silence, till the doctor came into the room. 

‘ Ah! he is nearly gone ! It is very peaceful. Let me 
hold him, Mrs. Harrington.* 

‘ No, I must hold him. Do you think he is conscious ? * 

‘I think so. You know your mother—you know your 
mother, Harrington ? If you do, lift your hand.* 

Harrington moved his hand very slightly. His mother 
bent over him in agonised tenderness, and covered his neck 
with tears and kisses; he quivered, but he was past speech, 
probably past caring. His breath came very unevenly. 

* You are quite happy, my dearest ? * 

He made the sign again, even more feebly: a very slight 
convulsion passed through him. He drew a peaceful sigh— 
another—whether there was or was not a third, neither of 
the watchers knew; but the mother felt a change in the posi¬ 
tion of her burden, and the doctor took out his watch. He 
looked at the desolate woman, and tears of pity sprang to his 
eyes. But Mrs. Harrington shed no tear: the anguish of 
her heart was stony, her whole being swelled in impotent 
revolt against this act of God. Thought was engulfed in feel¬ 
ing, but she realised to the depths of her fundamental instinct 
that her child was dead, and all her motherhood and nature 
rebelled against that stem decree. 

Her dry eyes, hard and glittering, her compressed, bitter 
lips, the deep-ploughed furrows round the mouth, expressed 
woe of too corrosive misery for tears. The well-springs of 
her soul were dried, and her heart that had bled so long was 
broken. The worn young body, withered in its flower, seemed 
crying for vengeance against its doom. 

She put her hand under his chin and turned the changed, 
dead face towards her own. ‘ Never tell me again that God 
loves us,* she said, in the frenzy of her grief. 

The doctor murmured some consoling words, but they did 
not reach the mother’s mind. The unclosed eyes, upturned 
and terrible, the sunken, livid face, bedewed with sweat: these 
things she knew, and knowledge effaces faith. It was over— 
it was at an end; the love and hope andyyj 
years. 
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*1 think, Mrs. Harrington,* said the doctor, gently. * If 
you will come away-* 

‘I shall not go—I shall not leave him,’ she answered, 
straining her son’s dead body to her heart. * By-and-bye I 
will do what needs to be done.’ 

* He gave you into my charge, Mrs. Harrington. I pro¬ 
mised you should be spared as he would wish to spare 
you.* 

She bowed her head till her cheek rested on her son’s 
head. 

‘ He spared me too much—too much. I don’t even know 
what he suffered.’ 

‘ He seldom complained of pain, even to me.* 

‘ Nor of sorrow ? Did you think he seemed happy in his 
min d ? * 

‘ He was so good. What could he have to fear or dread ? ’ 

*1 don’t know. Oh, for one word. If he could tell me 
now! Will! Will!’ 

But her tardy sympathy had come too late. Will had 
solved all his doubts, and had answered the great secret that 
lies before us all. Later that night when he lay on Ids bed 
in his long, white robe, she thought that he had answered it 
happily. True, the pure, striving, earnest soul was no longer 
there ; this worn-out body was only the sheath of the flower. 
The life she had loved, the clear mind, the pure and loving 
soul were sped, the goodness of Will was gone; the suffering 
body alone remained. And yet, this fleshly tabernacle, now 
that the glory was departed, had a dignity and saintly calm 
that it had never had in life. Though he was dead and white, 
he looked less worn than he had looked in life. All trace of 
suffering and pain had passed away: the mouth had a more 
triumphant happiness than it had worn in health, and the 
closed eyelids were more restful and serene than ever they 
had been in sleep. Her reason told her that his holy, happy 
face was no assurance of his state—that his tenancy, not what 
came after, modelled that noble face; that it witnessed to his 
own faithfulness, not to God’s. 

And yet its joyous rapture did console her : her bitterness 
relaxed, a change of mood came over her—for her own griefs 
sake she was content that her child should be safe from all 
harm and tribulation. She remembered then that the righte¬ 
ous is taken from the evil to come ewtexedixito the 

peace of that kingdom where there shehhe no mere 
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neither sorrow, nor crying, neither shall there be any more 
pain, for the former things are passed away. 

Desolate, stricken and bereaved as she was she could not 
grudge her gentle son his rest. In that mood of loving envy 
she understood what he had felt towards Kathy; and in the 
sad contrition of the living towards their dead, and the intoler¬ 
able yearning for just one word with him, she broke into a 
passion of tears. 


CHAPTER XXXV 

By nature Prendergast was self-confident, and, removed from 
the depressing neighbourhood of Harrington, he soon re¬ 
covered his moral tone and enjoyed his customary assurance 
that what he wished to happen would happen; he could not 
be said to hope things would turn out as he wished; he was 
so sure—he knew it. So, as he wished Harrington to linger 
on for some months after they left Mentone, he knew he 
would do so. It was absurd to suppose that this broad-built 
young man with powerful shoulders would succumb in a few 
months to a slow disease. He felt neither wavering nor 
doubt: by living, Harrington would justify his action, there¬ 
fore it was a foregone conclusion that Harrington would live. 
He had not felt it necessary to consult the doctor, for he was 
sure; and then doctors are like old women—always myste¬ 
rious and pompous, and always making mistakes. Prender¬ 
gast knew that they made mistakes whenever their conclu¬ 
sions were not what he wished. 

From every point of view Prendergast’s confidence suc¬ 
ceeded : very often his assurance of itself secured success, and 
when it did not, it not only relieved him of all doubt and pre¬ 
vious misgiving, but by its absolute conviction and sincerity 
absolved him in his own mind from the moral responsibility 
of his mistake: an honest error of judgment is not fault, but 
human frailty. 

So in the present instance he knew his own view of the 
case to be the true one: and his own view of the case was 
this—a young man who had delicate lungs, and was generally 
below par, was wintering at Mentone, as much for rest and 
change of scene as the benefit of his lungs. Being, 
he, with the romantic tendency n&tac&X to 
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him self to be dying; and his mother—a nervous, emotional 
creature—thought so too. Eugenia, having no experience 
and no knowledge on which to form an opinion, naturally 
shared their view, and it was very bad for her—very depress¬ 
ing, very unnerving; had she been allowed to remain, she 
would have worked herself up into a hysteric state. So much 
her conduct had proved—the fuss she had made over their 
removal to Cannes showed how unbalanced she had become, 
how warped was her judgment, and how incapable she was of 
seeing things in their right proportions. Prendergast felt the 
absurdity of making such trifles matters of conscience—of be¬ 
littling great principles by applying the grand word Duty to 
a matter so frivolous and unimportant as the choice of an 
hotel. 

He acted, it is clear, quite unselfishly and for Eugenia’s 
good. His own heart-sick horror of Harrington’s history, his 
own haunting consciousness of the secret they shared, had no 
part in his motives. If he dreamt, waking and sleeping, of 
his fear of a death-bed betrayal, this superstitious feeling had 
no more influence upon his judgment than dreams on the 
conclusions of men with balanced minds. 

And, apart from old jealousy and their present secret con¬ 
nection, Prendergast had no sympathy or liking for men of 
Harrington’s character and views. Without any definite 
ground, he had changed his surmise as to the motive of Har¬ 
rington’s marriage, and he now attributed it to a degree of 
pity as unnatural as it was unusual and overstrained. He 
thought that sort of thing quite out of place in the nineteenth 
century, and recognised it as a sin against society. Of the 
two men (though he did not defend himself), he held Harring¬ 
ton the greater sinner against the social code. Prendergast 
himself looked at life broadly: he had easy notions, and a 
manly feeling that it is well to be no better than one’s neigh¬ 
bours ; and he was free from the vague regret, the hidden 
dissatisfaction, the untold aspiration, the love of moral beauty 
that makes so many worldlings wish they had been saints. 
Except in a few trifling details, such as the ruin of poor dear 
Kit, he never wished himself other than he was; and though 
he liked women to be good, he had no greater liking for 
saintly men than for girls who are not afraid of cows and 
spiders and unloaded firearms. 

Ideal virtues, noble aims, 'poetic views were as out of place 
in mm as common sense wAVeviefc 
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had so little common sense. In this particular she pleased 
him greatly, and proved herself flatteringly unreasoning and 
inferior. If you pointed an unloaded gun at her, she was 
terrified—even though she had seen it unloaded; at the sight 
of a black-beetle she sprang on to a chair, and turning ashy 
white shrieked out, ‘ Charles 1 Save me! ’ The saving grace 
of her grief at leaving Mentone was its unreasonableness, and 
amid new surroundings she would soon forget the matter, 
especially when time had proved how very slowly Harrington 
became worse. 

But in the meanwhile matters were uncomfortable; Eu¬ 
genia was as cold as a stone, and exceedingly unhappy. She 
had begged both Mrs. Harrington and the hotel people to 
send her news, but no news came; for two days she went 
about her round of pleasure and excursions heavy-hearted, 
silent, with eyes full of reproach, chafing at her enforced sub¬ 
jection to her husband’s will. 

The indulgent manner of Charles, the kind, pitying tone 
in which he addressed her, his consideration in ordering the 
best champagne, and the way he drew her shawl round her, 
and put a cushion at her back, only increased her resentment. 

* It was quite time my poor wife came away,’ he remarked 
to Captain Howard, while Eugenia, listless and unoccupied, 
looked dreamily out of the window. 

* If she were mine, I should take her back. I don’t think 
the change has done her good,’ his friend replied, frigidly. 

When the third morning brought her no news, she could 
endure her suspense no longer, but having dressed for walk¬ 
ing, she went to her husband in the reading-room. 

* Charles,’ she said, distantly, 1 1 shall not be in to lunch.’ 

* Poor dear,* said Prendergast, in a sympathetic tone, * you 
are going to Mentone ? * 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘ Well, take your maid with you, my dear. Stay, Gen— 
I’ll walk as far as the station.’ 

Eugenia wished to let him do so; she' wished to turn and 
lead the way from the room, but something stronger than 
will and reason and intention, and in opposition to them, held 
her to the place; in spite of herself she stayed still and said 
in a low tone : 4 If I find him dead, how I shall hate you! * 

1 Come, come, my dear,* he said, imperturbably, * you will 
find him much as he was when you left.’ 

That would not be, she knew, 
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and too unselfish to have let her suffer this suspense: he 
must be worse, too ill to think for others—perhaps dying, 
or even de~d. Bitterly she reproached herself for having let 
two clear days go by, for having believed and waited, for not 
having sent a telegram. The hours of the beautiful journey 
seemed interminable. Her agitation was extreme, and she 
could hardly speak when she reached the hotel. There they 
were apologetic: my lady would forgive them, that with the 
house so full they had omitted to write. My lady had not 
heard ? Oh, very, very sad. Madame had set out for Eng¬ 
land not two hours ago. 

Eugenia sank on a chair, faint and sick. Now that she 
had returned, the days since she had left Mentone that had 
dragged by so slowly, faded from her mind, and she felt as 
though it was but an hour since she had bade Harrington 
farewell; she sat stunned, aching, and without thought, hurt 
by a cruel blow. Dimly through the dull pain of her heart and 
head she heard the shrill voice of the manageress, consoling, 
communicative, sympathetic. The very next day—the very 
day after my lady left—in the evening he had died like a 
child. Un beau garqon—si bon , si gai de caracUre. Eugenia 
heard without listening, and at the time without understand¬ 
ing. The stuffy little bureau, the powdered face and elabo¬ 
rately-dressed hair of the manageress, her voice, her sentences, 
her white, ringed hands, and magnificently-fitted bodice, came 
back later to her memory; but at the moment she was dazed, 
and conscious only that Harrington was dead. * He cannot 
be buried yet! * she said at last, while her informant still 
chattered volubly in French. 

Buried—oh, yes; but certainly he was buried. He had 
been buried yesterday in the late afternoon: if my lady gave 
herself the trouble to go to the Protestant cemetery, she 
should see the grave—covered with flowers. These sad fatali¬ 
ties—well, in a houseful of invalids one keeps them as quiet as 
possible; but everyone liked him—the young widower: some¬ 
how everybody had known, and the flowers had been beautiful. 

The poor mother, Eugenia asked, how had the poor, deso¬ 
late mother borne it ? Ah, well—a mother! My lady must 
know what a mother is!—and a mother who loses a charming 
son! And then Madame Arranton had not the English sang 
froid. Happily, a friend of her son had arrived—now, how 
did he call himself?—?—a young 
naan bien peasant . My laiy tnew 8 * 
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comfort the last hours of his friend, but had arrived too late: 
had arrived the morning after the death of the poor boy. 
Enfin! God knows what would have become of Madamo 
Arranton without him; it was impossible to conceive how she 
would have undertaken the journey alone. A strange woman! 
Devoted to the charming son, yet she had not brought a rag 
of mourning, and had gone to his grave in her coloured dress 1 
It was useless to speak to her, she was not reasonable; and 
the friend—M. Rosenberg—with his Jewish name, he had 
been so occupied in procuring masses for his Protestant friend 
that neither had he any regard for les convenances . 

Eugenia rose: lunch was offered (for a consideration, 
doubtless), but she declined. She said she would walk up to 
the grave-yard and see the flowers, but, if convenient to 
madame, she would like to go into the room once more in 
which her friend had died. Madame regretted very much, 
but, as my lady knew, the rooms were ravishing—the most 
charming in the house; they had not been empty half an 
hour—absolutely had not been swept—before a young bridal 
couple had arrived by the train from San Remo and engaged 
them. Eugenia made her adieux, and went out: for a while 
she sat on the terrace, and then she went to the cemetery to 
seek out Harrington’s grave. 

It was still covered with wreaths of white flowers and of 
violets, but heavy rain had fallen in the night, and the half- 
faded flowers were sodden, splashed, and bespattered with 
soil. The newly-tumed-up earth, too, was muddy, and the 
grass about it trampled and spoiled and stained. Though the 
sun shone, and the tokens of love still lay upon the grave, it 
looked desolate, and mournful and forlorn. 

Never before had Eugenia wept over the grave of anyone 
dear to her; but though Harrington had been nothing more 
than a friend, it tore her heart to think of him under the 
cold, wet, muddy earth, forsaken and alone. It grieved her to 
know that his grave, like so many near it, must be uncared- 
for, and she wondered what had been the mother’s feeling as 
she turned from her last visit to her darling’s grave, and left 
him divided by land and sea from everyone to whom his 
memory was dear. 

Her own thoughts were bitter as well as sad, and her heart 
was hard against Charles; his conduct towards Harrington 
was an unalterable revelation: unlike ^ 

it was a fundamental part of him never to he 
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EPILOGUE 

Life might have been easier for the Prendergasts had Charles 
confessed: Eugenia would have found it more possible to for¬ 
give even so gross a fault than an unmeaning course of heart¬ 
less conduct; as it was, in spite of Harrington's last words to 
her, she never again felt any friendship for her husband, and j 
from the time of Harrington’s death the Prendergasts drifted 
apart. To console her grief Charles gave her a diamond 
aigrette and the very best black poodle he could buy, but these 
failed to restore her spirits: she seldom wore the aigrette, and i 

the poodle was the first and only dog who could not win her 1 

heart. Tonics and champagne proving no more efficacious, 
they remained only a short while on the Biviera, and then 
returned to the London round of gaiety. In the first shock of 
the death of her friend she had made up her mind that she would ) 

not succumb to frivolity—that she would go only to a certain 
point—but circumstances overpowered her. She found it im¬ 
possible to draw the line: hospitalities received had to be 
returned, country friends to be called on, new acquaintances 
to be invited; half-measures could not succeed, and against 
her inclination and her will, before three months were over 
she was living her old life. Her second season was gayer 
than her first, her second autumn, like its forerunner, a rest¬ 
less round of short* visits; and the third season found her i 
accustomed to a way of life she accepted as inevitable. 1 

Harrington had now been dead more than a year; the 
grass grew rank on his uncared-for grave, and self-sown 
forget-me-nots bloomed weak and weedy in the earth of ' 
Katharine’s neglected tomb. The waters of oblivion had 
closed over the gentle Methodist: in every heart and in every 
work his place was now filled; and the memory of his kind 1 
ways and handsome eyes, where it lingered, was faded to a 
vague, agreeable sadness. The Wesleyan choir now followed 
the lead of a bumptious young man who sang very well; the 
Sunday-school boys hung devoutly round an amiable youth 
with a pasty face; and the less important among Dr. j 

Southern’s patients now confided their minor ailments to j 

Sinclair, who lived in Gower Street and was married, not to 
Alice Jamieson, but to a gjucl whom he liked 

almost as well, and who had a \ 
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Will Canning had been unable to accept the post; marriage 
was an essential, and the stony-hearted Christine refused him. 
She was resolved to see all the reforming done first, and Will 
could not as yet convince her of his regeneration. 

Eugenia had not forgotten Harrington; but she seldom 
found time to think of him: in this busy world there is no 
room for the dead—we can barely find space for the absent. 
After his death she had written a sad note to his father, 
begging a likeness of her dear friend if such a thing was in 
existence ; and in reply he had sent her a copy of the only 
photograph that had ever been taken of Will—an excellent 
portrait that he had had done for his people and Phil and his 
friends when he was first taken ill. Eugenia shed many tears 
over the likeness that had been touched up and stippled by 
the artist, and recalled not the worn invalid but the light¬ 
hearted, round-cheeked, boyish Harrington she had known in 
her girlhood. She enshrined the relic in a frame of olive- 
wood, with doors that at first had been never shut and were 
now seldom opened; he was remembered, and his likeness 
remained in her boudoir, but in the hurry and bustle of life 
she rarely had leisure to look at it. ^ 

As in her girlhood, pleasure, resisted at first, had come to 
have great value; in it she sought forgetfulness. She found 
solace and amusement in the career of a London beauty. She 
was now one-and-twenty years old, and had arrived at her full 
beauty; and maturity, that had as yet stolen none of her 
bloom and freshness, had bestowed a more haunting charm on 
her smile and the unfathomable darkness of her violet eyes: 
everyone liked and admired her, and not even the penny 
society papers wrote of her without respect. She was still 
sweet, and had a kind word for everyone ; and if her life was 
too restless and occupied to admit of her making close friends, 
she inspired all who crossed her path with kind feeling, and 
not even neglected young ladies wondered at the taste of 
admiring men. Men liked her for her beauty, and her sweet 
voice and the charming way she held her head—a little also, 
no doubt, because she entertained a great deal, dressed well, 
was the fashion, and gave good dinners at her house. 

She saw little of her own people: the boys were out of 
town, Bloomsbury far off, and her home was no home for her 
humdrum parents. But Mrs. Canning was content to have it 
so; mother-like, she was unselfishly 

success. The one blot on her satisiac&oii ^ 
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childlessness: she perceived the disappointment of Prender- 
cast, and sometimes she fancied that there needed some natural 
bond to unite the two. But in the main she was content, and 
lived a peaceful if a quiet life, superintending the servants, 
and dusting the more sacred portions of the ever-increasing 
collection of bric-&-brac. 

For a long while Eugenia saw nothing of Donald Jamie¬ 
son, but at the height of the third season after her marriage 
she met him at a musical soiree given by a person she disliked 
and knew very slightly—her old rival, Mrs. Ambient. He 
was engaged professionally, and he looked careworn, harassed 
and thm; he greeted Eugenia with much embarrassment, 
stammering when he spoke, and carrying off his nervousness 
with an affectation of familiarity ana ease. His people were 
all quite well, but (with a gleaming smile) not in affluent 
circumstances, or he should not be there, playing second fiddle 
at a private house. 

At that point their conversation was cut short: Eugenia 
could only hurriedly arrange a time for him to come to see 
her before he went to take his place in a Brahms quartet. 
He seemed to her to have deteriorated since the olden days— 
to have become shabby, seedy, second-rate, and too pronounced 
in style. But she still liked, and musir always like him for 
memory’s sake; and the meeting threw her into a mood of 
reverie and regret. As first she thought it was merely from 
the connection of ideas that she fell to thinking of Harrington 
—of Harrington dying, and of Mentone, and that nothing but 
black hair and flashing eyes connected the first violin in her 
mind with Mrs. Harrington. But, as she looked, the likeness, 
instead of fading, grew ; the intensity and fire, the enthusiasm 
of the handsome, eagle face, revealed at the same time the 
vehemence of the mother and the steadfast earnestness of 
Will. She was sure the first violin was Will Harrington’s 
brother, and, the music at an end, she impulsively approached 
the young musician. 

‘ Pray forgive me, but your face is so familiar—I feel sure 
you must be a Mr. Harrington.’ 

4 That is my name,’ said the handsome youth—he was 
very tall, but hardly more than a boy—and his voice and his 
smile brought vividly to her mind the vision of sturdy, blonde¬ 
headed Will. ‘That is my name,* he repeated, with a burr 
in his soft, rather guttural voice that must always charm her; 
‘but I -’ 
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4 Of course not: for I never saw you before, I knew you 
because you are so like your mother. A minute ago you were 
like your brother too; he was my dearest friend before my 
marriage (I am Lady Prendergast), and I met your mother at 
Mentone.’ 

4 Yes,’ said the young man huskily. 

4 1 have so often wished for news of her: she was ill when 
your father wrote; and what wonder—oh, what wonder? 
I5ut I trust she is calmer, better now.’ 

They were standing near the piano. Paul Harrington 
bent down, and took his violin-case from under it. He put 
in his violin. 4 She is dead,’ he said, as he shut down the 
lid. 

4 Dead! ’ she repeated, tears starting to her eyes. ‘ Dead 1 
Oh, forgive me I—I am so grieved. I am so sorry I spoke 
of it.* 

4 No matter,’ said Paul, bending over his instrument; 4 it 
was already in my mind.’ 

4 I expect it is always in your mind,* said Eugenia. 4 And 
a dreadful sorrow. When did it happen? Was it con¬ 
sumption too ? ’ 

4 No; weakness, nervous debility, shock, anaemia—any 
name you like to give to a broken heart. After Will’s death 
she faded and failed, and in July she died.’ 

Eugenia bowed her head: she was silent for a moment 
before she said, 1 You have had so much sorrow that I fear to 
ask—but—tell me—how is your brother’s little boy ? * 

4 Oh—well—he grows a nice little lad ; and of course he’s 
a great pet. Though unfortunately (as we all think) he is not 
in any way like Will.* 

4 I want to hear of you all: and I hope, too, we shall 
be friends,’ said Eugenia, looking at him with a charming 
expression in her deep, dark eyes. 4 Mr. Jamieson is coming 
to lunch with me on Thursday, and if you-’ 

4 On Thursday,—Thursday—I’m afraid I cannot: I have 
to give a lesson at Kilbum at half-past two.’ As he spoke, 
his flashing eyes wandered to a distant sofa, where a very 
young girl in white muslin was sitting, looking at him with 
wistful jealousy. When Paul looked at her, her face changed: 
radiant happiness shone in her eyes, and she beamed on him. 
Paul’s dark eyes, too, lit up with loving Are, and he smiled, 
not at Eugenia, but at some thought of his own, as he said, 
4 But, if you will allow me, some other day.* 
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‘ Certainly—almost any other day. Let us arrange for one 
now. And if that young lady is your sister-* 

‘No, no,’ said Paul quickly, blushing—not red, as Will 
used to blush, but a faint, dusky glow, ‘ that lady is my 
pupil—most wonderfully gifted.* His great eyes flashed 
enthusiasm—he launched forth into panegyric ; and though, 
or perhaps because, she believed the pupil’s talent the creation 
of the master’s heart, she liked him for his youth and un¬ 
sophisticated fervour. He lunched with her on Friday, and 
on Sunday (for he was less Methodistical than Will) he called 
again, and then she invited him to go to the opera with her 
on Tuesday night. 

Already they had become friends and their friendship 
grew; he was young and poor, and it was in her power to 
help him in many ways ; and, infected by his ardour, she re¬ 
turned to her piano, and practised, as she had done with 
Donald, sonatas for piano and violin. But not in the dilettante 
style of old: when they practised Paul became her stem 
music-master; and this relation of master and pupil gave 
piquancy to their social intercourse, for, away from the piano, 
it was Lady Prendergast who taught, and Paul Harrington 
who learned. Though only a month or two her junior, he 
seemed years younger than herself; he had the zeal and 
ardour, the tremendous earnestness that belong to youth— 
she admired that. With him she grew young at heart, with 
him she felt more like her former self than ever she had felt 
since the death of Will, though, except in his great earnest¬ 
ness, he was unlike Will; for he had not his brother’s 
Christian soul, unselfish aims and tender, large-hearted 
charity. But, what in these latter days pleased Lady Prender¬ 
gast as much, he had an artist’s temperament and an artist’s 
fire. He was a man of moods, and he pleased her in all his 
moods; for his expansiveness and his reserve, his hopeful¬ 
ness and his depression, his humility and his conceit, were 
alike in one thing—they were always sincere, and always 
interesting. 

At first Charles had liked him no better than he had liked 
his brother, but acquaintance conquered horror and prejudice; 
and after many a dinner, concert, or opera, Paul Harrington 
sat with the Prendergasts for an hour before he said good¬ 
night. Perhaps because he believed them both to have been 
his brother's friends—pefhapa a family connection 

through his sister Chiiatma acA 
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probable—be became confidential at these times, and spoke of 
the surprising genius of his pupil, and, when Prendergast had 
gone down to smoke, of her beautiful soul. 

Besides taking lessons from him herself, Lady Prender¬ 
gast helped him in many ways: she lent him her rooms for a 
concert, she took him to hear the new operas, and introduced 
him to wealthy people who might have lessons or ask him 
to play at their entertainments. He was charmed by her 
gracious kindness, and had cause to be grateful, for in every 
way in her power she tried to make him feel that her house 
was his home. At first she took up the lad chiefly through 
love of Will’s memory, and in vicarious atonement for the 
desertion at Mentone ; but his freshness, his ardour, and his 
enthusiasm soon made him personally dear to her. She be¬ 
lieved that she did him many kindnesses, and at the same 
time she gave herself pleasure. 

But one day when they were driving together in her vic¬ 
toria from a morning concert, and Paul was criticising the 
performance, with admiration for his audience shining in his 
young eyes, she saw the friend and pupil walking up the street. 
Paul had his face turned in her direction, but though the 
girl was looking at him with sad eyes and fixedly, he did not 
even perceive his little friend. The poor thing turned aside, 
and for a moment caught at the area railings for support. 
Still Paul, innocent and unconscious, denounced with enthu¬ 
siasm and fervour the rendering of Mendelssohn’s Variations 
sdrieuses. 

Eugenia gave him scant attention. * What is this ? ’ she 
thought. ‘ What am I doing ? In befriending this boy am 
I estranging him from his love ? Am I playing the part of 
Mrs. Ambient, and breaking a young girl’s heart? Does the 
world go on so, in a dreadful circle; and will that girl one 
day be as hard and empty-hearted and as pleasure-seeking as 
I am to-day ? But no ; there is no analogy—I am not Mrs. 
Ambient: I am doing nothing but what is kind and right. If 
the poor child is jealous, that’s because she knows nothing of 
life. Very likely it was so with me too, very likely I have mis¬ 
judged Mrs. Ambient, and exaggerated my misfortune. I 
was miserable, but in less than six months I was half in love 
with Will Harrington—in seven I was engaged to Charles. 
No harm will be done, either she or Paul will come to an ex¬ 
planation, or it will be with them as it was with Doua&LvsA. 
me. Ah, but I don’t wish thatl It 

c> 
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downwards; for me it was the first—the first of many, and I 
have never, never been since as I was before.’ The better 
impulse conquered : she bade the coachman stop. 

‘ See, Paul,’ she said. ‘ There is your pupil—don’t let her 
go alone: you ought to walk home with her/ 

Harrington needed no second bidding. He jumped out of 
the carriage, and his long legs flew after the girl at a great 
rate. Eugenia leaned back, and watched the greeting between 
the young people; tender, contrite, and half tearful. ‘Ah, 
dear,’ she thought, ‘ one word has set it all right. It is not a 
great thing to do—why could no woman have done as much 
for me ? * 
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